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CERTAIN 
young man 
from one of 

the cottages, dur- 
ing the past season 
at Saratoga, was 
accustomed to 
spend the morning 
—what there was 
of it—with the 
crowd which filled 
the piazzas and 
spilled over into 
the shaded court- 
yard of the United 
States Hotel. 

“a Seated here, 
with the musie of Victor Herbert's orches- 
tra in his ears, a cigar in his hand, and a 
long glass at his elbow, he would make cer- 
tain marks on a list of entries for the after- 
noon’s races, while holding an animated 
conversation with some eminently observ- 
able women acquaintances, watching mean- 
time through a glass door the blackboard 
of a broker, whose branch was conveniently 
situated near his chair. He is a familiar 
figure at the new Saratoga and seemed 
rather typical of it. 

This young man’s grandfather—the one 
who founded the family fortune—was also 
at one time a familiar figure on Saratoga 
hotel piazzas. But that was years ago, 
when not many more people had private 
cottages than to-day have private stables, 
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when the scheme of decoration in these old 
hotels was deemed beautiful, and Saratoga 
itself was considered the most fashionable 
summer place in the country. But the 
grandfather was content to light a cigar and 
stroll over to Congress Spring in the morn- 
ing, to take a drive in what was left of the 
afternoon subsequent to a two o’clock din- 
ner, and then after a homely supper of beef- 
steak and griddle cakes, to settle comfort- 
ably down on the small of his back, with 
the heels of his old-fashioned boots on the 
piazza railing, and talk business with others 
of his kind until bedtime, which was several 
hours earlier than his dashing young grand- 
son drops in to see what is doing at the 
Saratoga “ Club.” 

To be sure, there are still a goodly number 
who come to Saratoga for its waters and its 
air and stay all summer, including many 
clergymen, who play the races and visit the 
gambling houses as infrequently now as 
they ever did. This simple, old fashioned 
Saratoga, as sober as it is salubrious, con- 
tinues its annual dignified existence, though 
it may escape notice from the point of view 
ot the hotel lobbies and the racing grand 
stand. But the predominant note of the 
place is struek by the many who flock to 
the “rehabilitated Saratoga” from all parts 
of the country, to get in a brief season as 
much glad, mad fun as they ean seize with 
the spare dollars and days which our un- 
precedented prosperity has brought to so 
many different kinds of our countrymen. 


















It seems absurd to 
call Saratoga a fashion- 
able place. Some of 
our wealthy sporting 
families, who happen 
also to have yachts and 
Newport and Lenox 
or Tuxedo places as 
well as stables, have 
taken a leading hand in making the facil- 
ities excellent and adequate for great sport 
and great crowds. Their personalities have 
doubtless attracted a portion of the large 
crowds. 

But there is nothing fashionable or pon- 
derous in the way the people take their 
pleasure at Saratoga. Of “among those 
present,” especially during the polo season, 
there might be made a moderately long list 
of names which would appeal to the most 
critical American Yellowplush; but 
he would be disillusionized at the 
spontaneity of the possessors of the 
names. That is what they are there 
for, to get away from the routine 
stupidity of self-conscious Newport, 
which not a few of them ean stand 
for only so long at a time: just as 
Billy Bankelerk is there to get away 
from the stupidity of his routine existence— 
and both mingle freely in the paddock and 
swap tips in the ring, to the horror of Yel- 
lowplush who has come to worship. One 
touch of sport makes the world kin. 

It was to be expected that the establish- 
ment of a place of this kind would be hailed 
as the creation of an “American Ascot ”— 
by these who get an added zest by such 
mental devices—just as the moralists have 
anathematized it as “the Monte Carlo of 
Ameriea.” It is, to be sure, the one place 
in the country where fine horses and fine 
people may be seen without much tout- 
ing to interfere with either: and it is the one 
example of really regulated gambling in the 
United States. But it is not very much like 
Ascot or Monte Carlo, though enough like 
both, possibly, to call to mind the rollicking 
old days of a previous and very different 
century at Bath—if you have a mind to 
liken it to something foreign. 

To me it seems quite interesting as a 
great American sporting rendezvous, “the 
greatest all round” resort of this sort we 
have yet evolved—though, to be sure, we 
still rather young at concentrated 
frivolity. 
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I. 

In the next chair to mine, on the train to 
Saratoga, sat a tall, broad-shouldered man 
of forty-five in a painfully new suit of 
clothes. Some one had given him a hint to 
crease his trousers but with proper inde- 
pendence he wore top boots under them. 
He had a high turn-down collar, but a white 
lawn evening tie around it. He had acquired 
his clothes in the East, I suppose, but his 
fine bronze complexion came unmistakably 
from the Far West. I knew before he re- 
marked in my hearing that he had brought 
twenty carloads of Western ponies East and 
did not intend to go home until he * got it 
all nicely spent.” He said his attention had 
been called to Saratoga because some of his 
horses had gone up there to be broken into 
polo ponies—only he said they needed no 
breaking—and because he heard there was 
a lot doing at Saratoga. 

After dinner that evening I saw 
him gazing at the world, the flesh, 
and the devil at a large Saratoga 
hotel. He did not have to go outside 
of the lobby to see it. 

The crowded lobby was not so 
pleasant as the cool courtyard, be- 
yond the open doors, where an or- 
chestra and fountains were playing, with 
garish colored lights playing upon both. 
But as the brightly lighted lobbies are the 
only places where people can congregate in 
these old fashioned hotels in order “ to see 
and be seen ”—the acknowledged motive in 
all modern hotel construction—what else 
could they do? The 
Westerner was try- 
ing not to look 
dazed by what he 
saw, but some of the 
crowd who hap- 
pened to 
the strange figure, 
smiled the .pitying 
smile with which 
the habitué gener- 
ally regards the in- 
génue. But they 
were the more to 
be pitied; itwas 
all new to him 
and he was 
enjoying 
it as one 
‘an en- 
joy any 
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spectacle but once. Here, 
passing in and out or stand- 
ing about in groups, 
were men and women 
from all parts of the 
world and some of 
the half-world. Absurd- 
looking men, who seemed 
quite impressive to him no 
doubt ; smiling, sparkling women, with more 
diamonds per bare neck than ever before in 
the history of Saratoga. Some of them must 
have been very beautiful to him—or to any 
one: tall, cool young women, and short, 
dumpy girls approaching middle age but 
laughing strenuously to hide it. But the 
prevailing type was the former, tall and 
lithe, with broad shoulders and_ fine, free 
carriage, for we are rearing a splendid race, 
despite our advances in frivolity. 

There were New York bankers and New 
York bookmakers, Chicago wheat specula- 
tors, Denver silver men, Georgia cotton 
growers—more Southerners than ever be- 
fore, not only those who have been coming 
to Saratoga for years, but products of the 
New South; “we, too, have prospered,” their 
warm “haw-haw!” at a sudden joke seemed 
to proclaim. 

Lighting a cigar by the news-stand was ¢ 
well-known professional gambler—of New 
York, I was about to say, but he is equally 
well known in all of the world cities; a 
citizen of the world; and he looked the part. 

On the way to the elevator boldly marched 
a guilty runaway couple. There was a 
column about them in the paper that morn- 
ing. They had declared to the reporter 
who had discovered them that they did not 
eare; but somehow they did not linger with 
the crowd this evening, and at least one of 
them looked as though she thought all the 
hotel—all the world—was saying, “ There 
they go!” Probably they left Saratoga in 
the morning, though to tell the truth very 
few people paid much attention to them; 
there were so many more interesting things 
to talk about. Just now most of the men 
were talking odds. So were most of the 
women. 

Out in the center of the room stood a 
Frenchman, all alone, not talking to any- 
body. He had a Van Dyke beard of the 
long, blunt-pointed sort, and was looking at 
the crowd with critical amusement. May- 
be he is writing a book about America by 
this time, and comparing Saratoga to 
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Ostend. Behind him stood a priest looking 
pained, They might have compared notes. 
And near them both, leaning against a 
pillar, -was a boy of sixteen, breathing ciga- 
rettes and gazing with fascinated eyes at a 
young man about ten years his senior, a 
well-built, handsome one, of the clean-cut 
eruel-mouth type conspicuous at athletic 
clubs. He was talking with calm assurance 
and Broadway wit to two pretty women, and 
supplying the boy with an ideal to strain 
after. Not very lofty as an ideal, perhaps, 
but interesting as a metropolitan product; 
not over-refined, but yet with a certain 
manly fineness; no pose about him, honest 
in business, brave in a fight, free from all 
doubts and despondencies, calmly assured 
that all of us would like to follow his pace if 
we could, fearing neither man nor the devil. 

One of the pretty women was a clever 
actress. The old lady she bowed to, passing 
by, did not know that, or she would have 
cut her. But the old lady had been coming 
to this same hotel for forty years, had had the 
same suite of rooms every summer, did not 
know that the crowd had changed, nor that 
she herself had. 

The black-mustached, dark-eyed man, 
reading a letter by the room-clerk’s desk, 
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In the Paddock. 


was not a Hebrew bookmaker, as one might 
suppose, but a more or less noble Austrian 
noble. He went to Newport first, the 
veranda gossips said, thinking the entré 
would be easy, but they did not take to him: 
the Russian Grand Duke was there about 
the same time. So he wandered over here, 
and no one was taking to him here. Such 
a country! The sneered at his 
meagre tips—they, too, mistook him for a 
bookmaker; bookmakers usually give fifty 
cents at and the bookmakers 
themselves patronize him for his broken 
English, for his puny two-dollar bets, for 
his feminine fuss at losing them, which is 
the unforgivable sin. It is bad the 
athletic club young man, with the straight 
mouth, could not take him in hand, and 
teach him a few rudimentary § sporting 
principles. 

A group of Cubans, vivacious and volu- 
ble, as always, were on their way to the hotel 
parlor in the hopes that it would be warmer 
there—it ought to be, with its thick uphol- 
stered furniture and hot decorations. There 


waiters 


each meal 


too 


is a constant colony of Cubans at Saratoga. 
Some of them are daring plungers, it was 
said, and none of them seemed to bother 
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much about reciprocity. If they did, pre- 
sumably they would not be here. 

There were plenty of the more ordinary 
hotel types as well; fat ladies, brides and 
grooms; middle-aged mothers whose chil- 
dren were grown and whose minds were now 
unoccupied; and, scurrying out of sight, was 
one of those scared-looking families seen in 
hotels the world over. They never grow 
accustomed to being away from home; they 
glance at you suspiciously if the head waiter 
seats you at their table, where they always 
order half the bill of fare and nibble at a 
quarter of it: if you should say good- 
morning to them at breakfast they would 
warn each other against you as an adven- 
turer. There were even children here, their 
shrill voices breaking through the musie as 
they played tag in the writing-room and 
bumped against the elbows of the writers. 
But it’s as good a place for writing letters, 
surely, as rearing children. 

Entering the outer door came a party 
from the cottage colony. They were wear- 
ing the usual arrogance of cottage crowds 
for hotel hoi polloi, but, as sometimes happens 
elsewhere, they were coming to the hotel for 
their fun. This time they were even going 





Between Working Hours at the Stables. 


to join in the semi-weekly hotel dance. The _ like princesses pouring tea at the villagers’ 
girls thought it would be a great lark for charity féte. They lingered there in the 
themselves and a treat to the hotel crowd, lobby a few minutes to look and to laugh at 
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the newly rich. Laugh at them, 
if you must—their hotel doors 
are open to you—but kindly take 
pains not to let them see you, 
for you might spoil their fun (see 
what a good time that family 
group is having: you can hear 
their room); 
surely you would hate to do that! 
for they have not been so fortu- 
nate as always to have had what 
money ean buy, as your family 
has had since time out of mind, 
has it not? Besides they are 
here not only to spend money 
but to acquire ideas. They heard 
that Saratoga was a very fashion- 
able place, and that’s what they 
wanted. But since dis- 
covering that the ener- 
getie little woman who 
talked so glibly in a 
pseudo-English accent 
about often 
mentioned in 
Topics (such as yours, perhaps?) was only 
a society reporter, they have 
rather sceptical. So if they saw you laugh- 
ing at them they might make the worse 
mistake of thinking that even you were not 
the real thing. 

Here was a famous little jockey. If the 
sixteen-year-old cigarette smoker nearby 
had only known who it was he might have 
lifted his gaze from the athletie club ideal 
for a space. 


voices across the 


names 
Town 


become 


He does not look so picturesque 
in a stupid dinner coat, as in his fluttering, 
bright-colored silks, with head hunched 
down and knees crooked up, making a two- 
year-old find herself: but not a few of the 
passing crowd pay the little man his ex- 
pected toll of glances. He is as human as the 
rest and that is what he is there for. He 
has the characteristic jockey nose, long and 
thin, and the close-set ears which old Father 
Daly.the maker of jockeys,says all plucky men 
But he merely looks like a rather 
fresh little boy, a naughty tobaceo-chewing 
son of the newly-rich family just mentioned. 

He did not know that. He thought we were 
all saying, There he is!”—a good many of 
us were—and puffs his disproportionately 
large cigar and struts about like nothing in 
the world but a jockey who has worked as 
hard and faithfully for his suecess as any 
of the other successful men in Saratoga: and 


pe SSESS. 


possibly he enjoys it more than any of them. 
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During those first discouraging 
years of the study for his high 
‘alling he was not allowed even 
tomount ahorse. He was kicked 
about by the jockeys for whom 
he fagged. Sometimes he cried 
for his mother, on his straw bed 
over the horses, like a homesick 
schoolboy. Then came the proud 
day when he overheard the others 
whispering enviously, “He’s going 
to take ’em out this morning!” 
and then the still prouder day 
when he rode his first race and 
won it, too, with the apprentice’s 
allowance of five pounds. That 
meant to him even more than 
these glittering days of foreign 
travel, of riding for English earls, 
and of fame which has become in- 
ternational. 

Not far away stood another 
successful young man. He used 
to be a clerk under Carnegie out 
at Homestead, and now, viva- 
cious veranda gossips say, though not yet 
thirty, he is enjoying along with his cigar— 
how many thousands a year, was it? Four 
or five dozen, at least, as a Something-or- 
other in the Steel Trust. His timid-looking 
girl-wife seemed to be trying to enjoy it all, 
but perhaps was handicapped by a heritage 
of Pennsylvania Scotch Covenanter tradi- 
tion. They weren't troubling him, however, 
and he wished she would learn to wear her 
diamonds and her hair like that stunning 
girl over by the news-stand. What did he 
make his suecess for anyway if not for her? 

The undoubtedly stunning girl, with the 
all-lace gown which fitted so satisfyingly, 
and the wondrous hair which would have 
sparkled even without the diamonds, was a 
well-known plunger’s mistress. It was no 
wonder the Steel Trust couple did not guess 
it, she seemed so young and clear-eyed and 
guileless. The steel man’s wife was sophis- 
ticated enough to admire the gown, at least. 
It obviously came from Paris, perhaps last 
spring on their way from Monte Carlo. 
Perhaps she won the money for it there 
herself; they usually go there for part of 
the winter for rest and relaxation after the 
long, hard strain of the racing season. 
Just as in September, after the season at 
Saratoga and the last race at Sheepshead 
Bay, they all round up in New York, the 
well known layers and bookmakers, and 









compare notes and take another much- 
needed rest before departing on their travels 
once more. For theirs is a busy life, let me 
tell you. They work pretty hard for what 
they get, and sometimes, remember, they do 
not get it. 

Her absent plunger was about his business 
at this moment, very likely, though this was 


the after-dinner hour which most hard- 
working men devote to relaxation and 


amusement. He was in the bar-room, de- 
bating earnestly with his partner about 
their plans for the Champlain stakes to- 
morrow. <A couple of his betting commis- 
sioners, and an agent who brings him not 
mere tips but real inside information, were 
at the table with them. They were speak- 
ing in low tones, so the bookies at the next 
table might not hear about a dark, unknown 
hundred-to-one shot. The girl with the 
glorious hair, talking rather listlessly to a 
really distinguished looking fat man with 
little bags under his eyes, did not believe 
that her plunger had gone to talk business: 
for why didn’t his friends come in here, like 
So-and-so over there with So-and-so? But, 
you see, some of his assistants haven’t even- 
ing clothes, and perhaps they feel the same 
hesitancy about coming in here that they 
have in going to Canfield’s “Club,” which is 
as much for the “aristocracy” as other 
gambling houses are for their class. But 
she didn’t know that. She, too, suspected a 
dark unknown, perhaps, and that accounted 
| for her looking so tender and wistful. Let 
us hope she forgot all about it the next day 
at the races while betting excitedly with the 
tip she was supposed to be drawing out of 
the big fat man with the little bags under 
his eyes. Poor, pretty little thing! it is a 
pity to waste your time in imaginary 
troubles, for your time is brief, and this is 
your heydey. Enjoy it while you may. 


II. 


The races begin at a little after two o’clock 
and the last one is finished in time to drive 
to the lake, or to the polo 
match on the other side of 
the village before dinner. But 
much of the crowd arrives 
long before the attendants 
have finished sprinkling the 
course and many of them 
stay, I don’t know just why, 
until after the track is loos- 
ened up once more by the 
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bueoliec procession of harrows drawn by 
horses which look as though they knew 
they were out of place on a race course and 
felt ashamed to pass the grand stand. The 
restaurant is kept open from seven o’clock 
to seven—not the club restaurant, but the 
democratic resort down stairs under the 
grand stand, where may be found more of a 
variety of humanity, from plungers, cele- 
brating a great killing with their plunger- 
esses, to dignified judges of national repu- 
tation. 

Not a few of the people in Saratoga stay 
abed until time to make a hurried breakfast 
out of luncheon—perhaps from a desire to 
be true to the tradition of the old Saratoga, 
when the races were run in the morning; 
then rush off to the track through the yelling 
crowd of yellow uniformed tipsters, news- 
boys with sporting editors’ tips, and clamor- 
ous hackmen who also are generally pos- 
sessed of a few more or less valuable tips. 

Besides those seen in the hotel lobbies 
there are all sorts of people at the Saratoga 
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races, though comparatively 
few of the kind so obtrusive 
at race courses within trolley 
reach of Manhattan Island or 
any large city. The scum of 
the town does not float so far 
away from its pool rooms. 
And in that lies the chief rea- 
son for the existence of the 
Saratoga Association, as the 
readers of this magazine must 
know. 

This difference in the looks 
and the manners of the crowd 
impressed me very much the 
first day I went through the 
pleasing wooded approach to 
the tracks and grand stands, 
which seem to be as complete 
as they are comely in every 
detail, from the enclosure for 
automobiles with a shade ean- 
opy for the chauffeurs, to the 
hedge of hydrangeas between the track and 
the grand stand lawn. In an inconspicuous 
seat in the back of the grand stand there sat, 
quite alone, a beautiful lady in black. She 
was in mourning, evidently, and yet there was 
an unobtrusive originality about her costume 
that made her all the more interesting. She 
had delicate cameo features, and the high- 
bred air of one who is so sure of her position 
in the world that she never gives it a 
thought. She leoked very sad, a widow I 
decided, who had come there trying unsue- 
cessfully to forget her grief amid the gayety 
of the world. I could not help feeling rather 
sorry about it. The next day I saw her 
again. She seemed still more sad and tender. 
Evidently she had been crying, all alone 
there in the back row of the grand stand. 
And she seemed to be waiting expectantly 
for some one to come. I decided that she 
was not a widow, that she had buried a 
child and was waiting for her husband to 
return. Perhaps he added to her grief by 
trying too hard to drown his own. But I 
was mistaken. She was looking for a young 
man, who presently appeared near where [| 
stood, and she hurried back to him and said 
in tones of desperation: “ What are you 
offering on Advance Guard ? Very good; let 
me put up my other necklace! I’m going to 
get it all back!” The young man with roll 
of bills and lead pencil consented, and she 
forgot her tears and unobtrusively jumped 
up and down on her toes with her elbows 
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pressed tight to her side and 
her forearms crooked at a rigid 
right angle in front, as Ad- 
vance Guard won out in the 
last few yards. I did not learn 
why she was in mourning. 
There were other types of 
female betters there calculated 
to interest the uninitiated. 
There were peaked old maids, 
with frizzy fronts and pince nez, 
who looked like school-teach- 
ers; perhaps they were; and 
betted two dollar bills nerv- 
ously. There was at least one 
fat, jolly-looking old grand- 
mother, with gold-rimmed 
spectacles, who reverberated 
corpulently as she laughed in 
her comfortable excitement at 
winning. There were young, 
slender, innocent-looking girls 
in soft, fluffy gowns; with or 
without visible escorts, who betted as if do- 
ing something delightfully devilish, waving 
their handkerchiefs and screaming shrilly,as 
at a football game. In one box I sawa whole 
family betting together on the Champlain 
stakes, both parents and the three very 
handsome children, two of whom were little 
girls in short skirts. They played a horse 
which for about forty-nine-fiftieths of the 
way led the bunch. The children besought 
him in their high treble to “ hurry please, 
hurry please,” but though a noble horse he 
could not do it. with ten extra pounds on his 
back, and so the good-looking children lost 
their first bet, and their plainly-prosperous 
parents laughed at them. 

Strolling quietly, but observantly, up and 
down the promenade at the top of the grand 
stand were other women betters, gorgeously 
dressed, not soinnocent-looking, quite famous 
personages in some cases, it was said, who 
would quietly bet and bet until they lost 
their last cent, but said not a word to any 
one, even to those they knew. Very different 
was the middle-aged woman with the broad, 
plain face and shapeless figure, who looked 
like an honest farmer’s wife, the mother of a 
large family, and who clutched at the betting 
commissioners’ coat tails as they passed, and 
clamored and haggled in a strident voice 
over the odds, and grumbled and groaned 
over her losses, drawing attention to herself 
and to the ugliness of yielding to an unbe- 
coming temptation. For I assumed that this 
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was the intoxication of a first experience. 
But again I was a victim of crass ignorance ; 
a professional follower of the races honored 
me by taking a seat next to my own, and 
this is what he volunteered: * See that ugly 
old one, over there? Say! she’s a peach; 
thinks I'm a good thing; bobs up all over 
the country, and works me for tips every 
time. Began by telling me I was the living 
image of her dead son. That was out on the 
Pacifie Slope last winter. ‘Course I couldn't 
refuse her, after that. Been staying by me 
ever since, ha, ha! but I notice there’s never 
anything in it for little Willie’s living image: 
nothing doing! Some day I'll fool her—T'll 


hand her out a dead one. Look out; here 


x * ory 


she comes * * . 

Of course these are noisy and conspicuous 
exceptions — exceptions often are — but, al- 
though the people at Saratoga for the most 
part are different people from those at 
Sheepshead Bay, what they are there for is 
what all crowds go to all race-courses for, 
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namely, to get fun and excitement out of 
horse races, which cannot be exciting fun for 
those who do not own 
they buy an interest in one or two of them 
for the time being, as it were, from those 
who are good enough to bet with whomso- 
ever wants to bet with them. State legis- 
latures can make it inconvenient for the 
bookmakers, can take away their stands 
and blackboards and make them sit on 
uncomfortable stools, but as long as there 
are horses there will be and where 
there are races—this is axiomatic—there 
will be betting on them. But the betting is 
less obtrusive at Saratoga than any other 
‘ace track in the country; and it is only just 
to repeat that the men who have rehabilitated 
the Saratoga track have given the country : 
model. 


the horses unless 


"aces, 
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Beyond the race tracks, glittering in the 
sunny distance, as seen from the cool-shaded 
grand stands, stretch the long, low roofs of 
the thoroughbred’s dormitories; a_ great 
cluster of them, with stalls for overa thousand 
horses. To these quadrangles, as quiet and 
serene as a rural barnyard, though a great 
deal cleaner, the excited cheers from the 
great hulking grand stand come, over the 
white-painted guide posts and hurdles of the 
steeplechase, only as a dull, distant roar. 
The beautiful beasts, sticking their heads 
out of their stalls to nibble at a bit of hay, 
switch their tails as unexcitedly as though 
they did not know what a race was—but 
they do. 

One well-known sportsman has shown his 
true love of his friends, his horses, by build- 
ing in the midst of their well-appointed 
summer homes a home—not for his trainer, 
but for himself, like a small shooting lodge, 
except that it has a reviewing stand on the 
top, making it seem more like certain light- 
houses. Hither he may climb in the cool of 
the morning in his bath-robe, if he so de- 
sires, and watch his two-year-olds speeded 
for a while, and then pop back into a warm 
bed again, to dream of their winning the 
Futurity. There is a sequestered tennis 
court in front of this gray-shingled cottage, 
with flower beds before the door, and the 
rows of stables stand at a comfortable dis- 
tance on the other three sides. The whole 
is fenced in by an excellent, private half- 
mile track, like a castle’s moat, whose draw- 
bridge in this case is an electric-lighted 
tunnel running under the track to the outer 




















world. Spending much of his time during 
the season here in peaceful seclusion with 
his horses—who also need a change of air in 
summer like most neurasthenic¢ organisms— 
far removed from the froth and frivolity of 
the Saratoga those in the grand stand know, 
studying his thoroughbreds each as a sepa- 
rate temperament, as a new combination in 
heredity, personally ob- 
serving their develop- 
ment from the time they 
are clumsy, leggy foals 
lined up impatiently at 
the bars which separate 
them from food or open 
pasture—so as to rear them “ barrier-wise ”’— 
this, itseems to me, is a vastly different thing 
from buying a stable ready-made, as a mere 
fad, and letting a trainer have all the fun of 
the personal acquaintance with a string of 
horses which your young tyro scarcely recog- 
nizes in the paddock unless his colors are up. 

But among those who are endowed with 
wealth, as with those who have none at all, 
there is only about one real sportsman to a 
number of sports. At any rate the latter 
sufficiently outnumber the former to make 
the general public believe that the owners 
of horses, like the general public, get very 
little fun out of racing them without the 
accompanyment of a bet. This is very un- 
just to tlie ten righteous souls who are cer- 
tainly doing their part to redeem the cause 
of racing in America. 

I have no doubt they deserve all the credit 
they are receiving for the mighty work of re- 
formation they have attempted. There wasa 
time when one could not walk along the main 
street of the town without being invited 
more or less insistently to enter the gambling 
joints which crowded each other along the 
thoroughfare. Now there are but six gam- 
bling houses in the place — never mind 
whether the motive was a moral one or 
merely self-interest—two houses for the 
aristocrats, as Canfield calls his patrons— 
and not without reason, to be sure—two for 
the middle class, professional gamblers, 
bookmakers, and those who if they feel 
more comfortable at the faro table by so 
doing will take off their coats to it; and two 
for the negro rubbers and other riff-raff who 
are quite as fond of play as the aristocrats, 
and proportionately much worse plungers. 
None of these is allowed on Broadway, and 
no citizen of Saratoga or minor of elsewhere 
is allowed to enter any of them. 
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With these admirably controlled equip- 
ments, the Saratoga Association for “im- 
proving the breed of horses”—I quote from 
the official programme—and the Saratoga 
Club for improving the breed of gamblers; 
with admirable climate, and admirable 
waters, there is no reason why Saratoga 
should not become the “greatest all-round 
sporting rendezvous” for all America. 
Here is where our ancestors fought and 
bled to establish the young nation. So now 
that the nation has waxed fat, this makes a 
more or less appropriate place to play in, 
and thus show appreciation for all that 
was done in our behalf in the past. The 
crowd does not look as though it harked 
back to the past much more than does the 
huge hotel already mentioned concern itself 
with the thought that it is on the sight of 
the little old tavern kept by Israel Putnam’s 
father. The modern crowd at Saratoga is 
not there for antiquarian purposes, but to 
live very vividly in the present, and then go 
home to work again. 
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By A. HENRY HIGGINSON 


DRAWINGS BY LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 


HAT portion of North Dakota in 
which these observations were made 
is for the most part rolling prairie. 

Crops of flax and wheat are raised annually 
on the higher land, while the low portions 
produce great crops of meadow hay, an 
important item to the Dakota farmer, who 
uses from forty to sixty horses in the tilling 
of hisland. This prairie abounds in sloughs 
and small lakes. Little creeks extend in from 
these lakes, and the reeds swarm with ducks. 

The last of Mareh one could see an 
oceasional chain of whistling swans on their 
way to the breeding grounds in the Far North, 
and a little later the geese began to come. 
The first night I was in camp I saw them 
making for the lake about dusk, from the 
meadows where they had been all day. The 
next day I saw through my glass hundreds 
stretching in great white lines across the 
wet meadows, feeding on the new grass, and 
moving like soldiers steadily up-wind. Five 
kinds of geese pass through North Dakota, 
most of them going farther north to breed, 
though some Canada geese raise their young 
in the State. 

On May 13 all went north but the Canada 
geese, which, being indigenous to Dakota, I 
shall take up alone. About half-past five 
they began to come from the southern hori- 
zon in steadily increasing numbers until the 
air seemed to be full of them, and the noise 
of their wings and their quacking, as they 
passed over our heads on their way north, 
was fairly tiring. In the morning all had 
vanished, and not another one did we see, 
except the Canadas. A pair of these birds 
had a nest not far from my camp: but we 
were unable to find it. As I write, however, 
I have before me a set of eggs taken this 
spring not far from where we were. They 
were in a floating nest of reeds, placed in a 
thick clump of the same material which 
grew in the middle of a small slough. The 
nest contained seven dirty-white eggs. 

The first duck we found breeding was the 
mallard. On May 1 we found a set of 
thirteen eggs in a nest which was well con- 
cealed among some flax stubble. The nest 





was at least two hundred yards from any 
water. The set of thirteen was a very large 
one, the usual number being ten or eleven, 
and all those nests which we found later con- 
tained a smaller number. In all we found 
four sets of mallard eggs, some fresh as late 
as May 20, containing thirteen, nine, ten, and 
eleven eggs. The nests in three cases were 
over two hundred yards from water, and in 
the fourth case, although very near water, 
the nest was in thick “bueckbrush” high 
enough to preclude any danger from floods. 
One nest I found in an upland meadow, 
when the duck had laid only one egg. The 
bird had merely hollowed out a place in the 
ground and lined it with grasses. In this 
she placed her first five eggs, covering the 
nest completely with dead grass after having 
laid one egg early each morning, and not 
returning to it until the following morning, 
when she was about to lay her next egg. 
So completely were the eggs concealed dur- 
ing her absence that the nest looked merely 
like a pile of dead grass. With the laying 
of the sixth egg the mother bird seemed to 
take more pride in her nest and began to 
add the usual lining of down to the thin 
grass lining. She would also spend more 
time near the nest, not setting, but staying 
nearby with the male bird to guard the 
premises. With the laying of the eleventh 
egg the set was complete and the bird began 
to set. She hatched out ten little downy 
ducklings on June 5, one of the eleven eggs 
proving unfertile. 

Of blue-winged teal we saw a great many, 
they being one of the most abundant of all 
the varieties near the lake. They came 
together, males and females, arriving about 
April 20, and on May 14 I found my first 
nest. It was in the tall grass in a field near 
Dry Lake, one of the smaller bodies of 
water near us. The set of ten, even at that 
date, was complete, as the eggs were partly 
incubated. The nest itself was a more 
-arefully constructed affair than that of the 
mallard and contained a great quanity of 
down. It was well concealed in the long 
grass, and I think if we had not flushed the 
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** Broad bills, or shoveler ducks. The male is most 
gaudily colored; the female is more modest, and 
looks like a female mallard, except for her broad bill.”’ 
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bird from her nest we should scarcely have 
found it. The eggs were very much the 
size and color of game bantams. We found 
full sets of fresh eggs as late as June 1. 
Looking at my notes in regard to blue- 
winged teal I find the following: 

“The nest of the teal found May 17 was 


merely an excavation lined with dead 
grasses, without a vestige of down. The 


one found May 19, containing four eggs, 
was a little better lined and contained a 
little down. This nest we left till it con- 
tained nine eggs, and by that time it was as 
well supplied with down as the nest contain- 
ing the set of twelve. The bird laying in 
the first nest was very shy, and was only on 
it early in the morning. The bird on the 
second nest got very much more courageous 
as time wore on and the number of eggs 
increased; while the bird on the nest con- 
taining twelve eggs was very tame. When 
flushed from her nest she flew off quacking 
loudly, and feigning a broken wing with 
great skill. She was taken with the nest 
for purposes of identification, and we found 
her breast to be quite bare where she had 
plucked off the down for the nest.” 

These notes seem to argue that the blue- 
winged teal and the mallard both take great 
pains to cover up their nests carefully when 
they leave them, and not to make the 
structure too complete until they have laid 
a fair proportion of their set. 

One of the commonest of the smaller 
game birds was the killdeer plover. Every- 
where that water was to be found in con- 
junction with fairly high land, the killdeer 
were to be seen, and their plaintive ery of 
*killdee,” could be heard at all times. 
Although so common, their nests are very 
difficult to find, owing to the wonderful 
protection afforded by nature in the coloring 
of the eggs. One pair nested on a piece of 
high pasture which bordered on a little 
creek, or “coolie,” as they are called in 
Dakota, which ran in from the lake. I 
knew quite well that the birds had a nest in 
the field, as I had seen them in the same 
spot so often, yet it took me some time to 
find the nest, although it was in plain sight. 
The field was sprinkled over with fair-sized 
stones, near one of which the birds had 
made a slight depression, and in this, de- 
posited on the bare dirt, without the 
slightest pretense at a nest. were four 
pyriform eggs, colored so much like stones 
that one could hardly see them at a distance 
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of five feet. Ata little distance they looked 
more like four pebbles than anything else. 
On June 1 we saw two young killdeer run- 
ning along in the sand near the edge of the 
lake. At this time the parents were most 
solicitous for their safety, and tried in every 
way to get us away from their young. The 
little birds were pretty well protected, for 
they were so nearly the color of their sur- 
roundings that it was almost impossible to 
see them when they “froze” near a stone. 

Up to May 18 we saw nothing of the 
larger varieties of plover. On that date | 
was driving along the road, when I hap- 
pened to notice a great many shore-birds 
feeding in a field near by. I got cut and 
went nearer, when I saw that there were 
about thirty golden plover feeding with 
perhaps twice as many buff-breasted sand- 
pipers. They were quite tame, and we had 
little trouble getting what specimens we 
needed. Two days later we came back to 
the same place, but did not see a single 
bird. From May 19 to 24, however, we saw 
a good many feeding for the most part in 
the newly ploughed fields, often in company 
with the buff-breasted sandpipers. Most of 
these birds stayed only three or four days, 
and a single bird which we took on May 24 
was one of the last stragglers. 

The black-bellies came about the same 
time, but stayed much later. On May 21 
we were driving along near a “coolie” 
which ran in from Lae aux Morts, when we 
saw what we took to be a bunch of golden 
plover feeding near the water. My assist- 
ant went after them while I sat in the 
wagon and held the horse. The plover saw 
him and flushed before he got in range, 
flying directly over my wagon. I managed 
to drop one, and when I went to pick it up 
I found that it was an old black-belly, with 
a breast as black as jet and a very white 
back. On May 25 we went down to Lake 
Irwin, about ten miles from our camp, after 
any shore-birds that might chance to be 
there. Lake Irwin has hard, sandy shores, 
an ideal place for black-bellies, and we 
found them in abundance. We got a great 
series of these birds, showing the variation 
in plumage, which is very great. A few 
old males seemed to like to stay alone, but 
most of them were in flocks of one hundred 
or more. It is interesting to note that on 
this date, May 25, all the golden plover had 
left. We saw no black-bellies after May 30. 
The golden plover seemed for the most part 








“* The red heads came early and swam about 
looking for nesting places. Canvas backs 
sought the same grounds, but were few in number.’’ 
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to prefer to stay in the upland fields, while 
the black-bellies were nearly always along 
the water. In the East we hardly ever see 
these birds in the gorgeous breeding plum- 
age in which we took them. Usually long 
before they come past the shooting boxes 
on their way south, in the fall, they have 
lost much of their gaudy plumage. In 
North Dakota the game laws make no pro- 
vision for the scientists, who are the last 
men to take bird life needlessly, yet their 
game laws expressely state that “snipe and 
plover,” which include all the waders, may 
be taken at any time of year. In a few 
years, when the great marbled godwit and 
avocet are gone, the men who made the laws 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
through their neglectful legislation some of 
our most beautiful game birds are extinct. 

The pintail duck was the commonest of 
all the ducks which had their homes around 
Lae aux Morts. About May 10 we began 
to see the male birds swimming about alone, 
and then we knew that somewhere up in 
the grass was a female sitting quietly on 
her nest, intent only on hatching her young. 
On May 14 I flushed a bird off her nest, 
which was in some thick buckbrush thirty 
yards from the edge of a “coolie.” The 
nest contained nine eggs, greenish-buff in 
color, quite different from the eggs of the 
teal, which were white. The eggs were a 
little smaller than the mallard eggs, and 
rather more elongated. The nest was built 
in much the same fashion, a space being 
hollowed in the ground, and then lined with 
grasses and down. The pintails began to 
bring out their young about June 12. 

One of the ducks that bred later was the 
gadwall. On June 3 we blundered upon a 
nest in a low, marshy meadow. It was com- 
posed of a few pieces of dried grass, with a 
very little down. The bird was rather 
tame, letting us approach within a few feet. 
The nest contained eleven fresh eggs. 

Another late breeder was the lesser 
scaup, which was very common near us. 
They were among the first ducks to arrive 
in the spring; the males being at first 
greatly in the majority, the females seeming 
to come a little later. On June 24 Mr. 
Mummery found a set of eleven eggs in a wet, 
marshy meadow, very near the water's edge. 
It was concealed among the tall green grass, 
and was itself composed of a like material. 
Not one trace could be seen of either dry 
grass or down, although the set must have 
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been complete, as incubation was well under 
way. The eggs, like those of most ducks, 
were a dirty greenish-brown, the general 
effect being that of the eggs of a domestic 
duck. When freshly laid the eggs of most 
of the ducks are quite white, but they soon 
become stained to the dirty color we usually 
find them. One of the ducks that does not 
nest on the ground is the American golden- 
eye. We found a nest on May 29 in the 
hollow limb of an elm tree near Devil’s 


Lake. There were nine eggs, deposited on 
some rotten dust at the bottom of the 


cavity, eighteen inches below the opening. 
The old birds were very wild and kept well 
away from the nest while we were near it. 
These are the only beautiful duck’s eggs I 
know of, being a lovely, pale peacock blue, 
one of the most exquisite shades of blue 
imaginable. They are rather larger than 
the other duck’s eggs. These birds carry 
their young down to the water shortly after 
they are hatched and long before they are 
able to fly. Their nests were not far from 
ground, as the stunted trees make this quite 
impossible; but I have seen the nests of the 
goldeneye ninety feet above the ground. 
The broad-bills or shoveler ducks were 
another kind of which we saw many. The 
male is one of the most gaudily colored of 
our ducks. The female is more modest in 
her dress and looks greatly like a female 
mallard, except for her broad bill. The 
shovelers came late, about May 5, but 
wasted very little time and began to pair 
off at once. On May 13 I found a nest in 
some thick buckbrush, near the edge of a 
“eoolie.” It then contained seven eggs, a 
number which eventually became ten, when 
the set was complete. The shovelers seemed 
to prefer the “ coolies” and small pondholes. 
Among the reeds near the shore of the 
lake the little ruddies were always bobbing 
up, diving again the instant they caught 
sight of us, only to reappear twenty or 
thirty yards farther off. The females are 
modest little birds, but the males in their 
dress of russet, with bright blue bills and a 
white patch on their heads, are quite showy. 
Although very abundant, their shyness made 
it difficult to get a shot at them. They 
were always on the water, and I do not re- 
member ever having seen a ruddy duck on 
the wing. On July 1, while paddling 
around, in and out among the reeds, I came 
suddenly on a female sitting on her bunch 
of rushes. The nest, almost identical with 
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that of an American eared grebe, was in a 
clump of reeds which grew a little thicker 
than the rest. It contained ten eggs, white, 
with an odd, granulated texture to their 
shells. The old birds were quite tame, and 
we had little difficulty in distinguishing 
them, although I shot the female bird to 
make absolutely certain. This was the only 
nest of the ruddy duck that I found. 
Toward the middle of July little ruddies 
were seen. 

Red heads were abundant, not common. 
They came fairly early, arriving in flocks 
about April 25. It was not till May 27, 
however, that I saw any definite signs of 
mating. On that date, while paddling near 
the edge of the lake, I saw four pairs, all 
swimming about apparently in search of 
locations for nests. One pair was shot, and 
when we came to examine the female bird 
it was found that eggs were beginning to 
develop in her ovary. On June 7 we found 
a nest containing nine eggs, among reeds in 
water about two feet deep. The nest 
looked very much like that of the grebes. 
Mr. Mummery informs me that he has 
taken nests under similar conditions. An- 
other one was found in shoaler water, built 
up from the bottom, and containing nine 
eggs. 

The eanvasbacks we found nesting in 
very similar conditions. In a pondhole 
half a mile from the lake. near one edge, 
where the reeds grew thickest, we found a 
nest, a structure built of wet and dry reeds. 
In a hollow on top of the heap were the 
eggs, eight of them, lying in a good many 
feathers and down. The bird, unlike the 
other water-nesting ducks, had lined her 
nest with almost as much care as a mallard 
duck could have done. This was on July 1, 
and the eggs were then slightly incubated. 
Young ducks made their appearance about 
July 20. The eanvasbacks were the rarest 
of all the ducks near us. 

Two sandpipers, generally found together 
and so similaras to be almost indistinguish- 
able without a close examination of the 
skin, were Bonaparte’s sandpiper (better 
known, perhaps, as the white rumped) and 
Baird’s sandpiper. About May 14 these 


arrived in great flocks, and we found them 
feeding in company with their near rela- 
tives, the pectoral and least sandpipers, round 
all the pondholes and sloughs, and often 
drove by them feeding along the edge of 
the road. 


They flew and stayed for the 
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most part in great flocks of from fifty to 
three hundred, and were tame, often letting 
us approach within ten feet. 

The pectoral sandpiper (better known to 
gunners as the “ grassbird”) was one of the 
commonest of the waders. They flew for 
the most part by themselves in little 
bunches of eight to twenty. They seemed 
to frequent the prairie pondholes more than 
the margin of the lakes,and I saw very few 
of them near the larger bodies of water. 
These four, the least, pectoral, Baird’s, and 
Bonaparte’s, all belong to the family of 
pectoral sandpipers, and the family resem- 
blance is very strong. 

The resident sandpipers numbered three, 
Bartram’s, the solitary, and the spotted. 
All were fairly plentiful. The Bartramian, 
known to hotel keepers, market men, and 
gunners as the upland plover, were in great 
abundance. They were to be found in the 
ploughed fields and on the high land in 
pairs from May 8 on through the summer, 
which they spent here. Their plaintive 
whistle could often be heard a good way 
off, and then one could see the birds flying 
in the most graceful manner, and alighting 
with a long, low whistle. As they alight 
they hold their wings high above their 
heads for some time, finally closing them 
gently and quietly. This method of 
alighting is a very characteristic action of 
this sandpiper, being quite unlike the action 
of any other bird, except the buff-breasted 
sandpiper, to which it is a near relation, 
and the great marbled godwit. The Bar- 
tramian sandpiper lays its eggs on the 
ground in a slight depression, sometimes 
lined with dry grasses, but more often not. 
The eggs, usually four in number, are a 
pale pinkish drab, spotted and blotched 
with brown. 

In 1895 Mr. Mummery saw a great many 
of the American avocet, one of the largest 
and showiest of our shore-birds. We saw 
very few, and as they were at Sweetwater 
Lake we had little time to watch them. I 
am quite sure they bred there, although we 
did not find the nest, but they remained 
there all summer, and in July young avocet 
were very much in evidence and the old 
birds made a great deal of fuss over them. 
Every time we came near a pool in which 
the young birds were feeding, the old ones 
would suddenly aequire an amount of 
courage which was perfectly amazing. 
They would fly at us, uttering loud cries and 
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trying in every way to draw our attention 
away from their young. » We often had to 
beat them off, so persistent were they in 
their efforts to protect their offspring. 

Although we saw so little of the avocet, 
we saw a good deal of that larger shore- 
bird, the great marbled godwit. We noted 
the first arrival on May. 10, a single bird 
flying low over the wet meadows. Three 
days later we saw a pair flying high up, far 
out of gunshot. On May 17 [shot an old 
male godwit in a little pool in the prairie. 
He was wading along majestically, making 
a really very funny sight. He was up to 
his breast in water, walking the way a man 
does when he has long rubber boots on and 
‘annot move his feet easily. He was so 
intent on getting his supper, and his long 
bill was in the water so much of the time, 
that he allowed me to drive up within 
twenty feet, where I sat watching him for 
some time. At last he decided that he 
ought to leave, and then as he rose I shot 
him. Five days later I shot a pair which 
were feeding in the grass near my camp. 
Mr. Mummery found a nest late in the 
season. It was merely a depression in the 
ground, with a few dried grasses, and con- 
tained four eggs. 

The most interesting bird with which we 
had to deal was the Wilson’s phalarope. 
The phalarope are not common birds by 
any means, and rather less is known about 
them than any of the shore-birds. There 
are in all three kinds of phalarope inhabit- 
ing this country: the red, which I have 
occasionally shot in Massachusetts: the 
northern, which I have seen in the northern 
part of California and Montana, and 
Wilson’s, scientifically called P. tricolor on 
account of the gaudy red, white, and blue 
coloration of the female bird. We saw 
three birds on May 5, but no more till May 
16, when we took three which were in a 
little bunch of winter yellowlegs. The 
female, the larger and much the brighter 
colored of the two, seemed to be doing all 
the lovemaking, and we more than once 
saw two females chasing one male all over 
the marsh and fighting over him, just as 
one sees males of most birds doing. One 
pair in particular we noted, and on May 25 
we succeeded in flushing the male bird off 
its nest. I was very curious to investigate 
the question as to how much work the 
female does in hatching the eggs, and so 
we left the nest undisturbed for a day or so. 
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Each time I visited the nest the male bird 
went off with every symptom of distress, 
erying piteously, while the female flew 
around in wide circles overhead, till she 
was finally joined by her mate. Having 
observed the habits of these birds, and 
having proved to my complete satisfaction 
that the male does all the incubation, we 
finally shot the birds and took the nest. 
The nest was on the ground among the 
tall, rank, green grass of a low meadow. 
In the middle of a little clump, which grew 
somewhat thicker than the rest, was a slight 
depression, and in this, on a lining com- 
posed of dry grasses, were four eggs. This 
is a full set. They were quite fresh, and 
this, coupled with the fact that none of the 
females we had collected had any eggs in 
them of any development, led me to think 
that the set was an early one. The eggs 
were pyriform in shape, about the size of 
the eggs of the killdeer plover, and of a 
dark rufous drab in ground eolor, with 
blotches and spots of very dark brown dis- 
tributed fairly evenly over the entire surface. 
The nest itself was very well concealed by 
the grasses which came up all around it. 

The willet was in abundance near us, and 
several pair of them nested along the banks 
of the “coolie” and near Lake Irwin. We 
saw the first ones on May 9, when I managed 
to shoot a couple which were feeding along 
the “coolie” which ran in from Lae aux 
Morts. These two were a male and a female, 
the latter containing eggs which were pretty 
well developed. They made a great deal of 
noise every time we approached them, and 
their shrill ery of “ pee-will-willet ” could be 
heard half a mile away. The nests which 
we found were always on fairly high land, 
and were larger and more pretentious affairs 
than the nest of any shore-birds we saw. 
They were composed of dry grasses and 
leaves, a slight depression being made first 
in the ground, and then the space lined with 
the material. The birds were very much 
disturbed at our approach and got very 
courageous in their fear for their young. 
We saw the willet constantly throughout 
the summer, and it was not until late that 
they began to go south again. 

Both yellowlegs, the greater, or “ winters,” 
as the market men eall them, and the lesser, 
or “summers,” were in evidence: though 
neither variety were plentiful. The “ win- 
ters” came first, about May 5, and passed 
through rather quickly, few remaining after 
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May 18. We saw them for the most part in 
the distance for they were quite shy, flying 
often high up in flocks of ten or more, and 
uttering their familiar whistle. We did 
manage to shoot a few, but most of these 
birds were merely in the act of passing over 
on their way north to breed. The *sum- 
mers,” on the other hand, were quite tame 
and stayed near us longer. I first saw them 
on May 9, when seven came into a little 
slough nearby to feed. After that we saw 
them in small flocks by themselves, or occa- 
sionally with grass birds or phalarope. 

The sanderlings and the three kinds of 
small plover, the ring, piping, and belted 
piping, were all residents of Devil's Lake, 
but it was only there and onee at Lake 
Irwin that we saw any. They were very 
wild. The piping plover, however, were 
breeding at Devil’s Lake. For a nest a 
slight depression had been made by the bird 
in the ground and this had been paved in 
the most careful manner with small pebbles. 
No piece of work by an expert mosaic 
maker could have been more beautifully or 
sarefully done. On this carefully paved 
lining were deposited four eggs, like those 
of all the shore-birds, pyriform in shape, 
and very large for the size of the bird. 

Sora rails were plentiful from May 14 on, 
and we could hear them ealling to each 
other down in the marsh below our camp, 
morning, noon, or night. Although they 
were very plentiful it was very seldom that 
we could catch more than a glimpse of them 
as they scuttled about in the reeds or tall 
rank grass at the edge of the lake. They 
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and the 
only way we succeeded in getting any was 
by keeping quite stili in our canoe near the 


were next to impossible to flush 


edge of the marsh and waiting. Usually in 
a few minutes two rails would begin ealling 
to each other, and then by watching very 
carefully we could sometimes get shots at 
them as they seuttled past among the reeds. 
We finally found a nest, on May 28, among 
the tall, rank grass growing near the water's 
edge. The nest itself was a heap of rotten 
rushes and grass, not a very neat bit of con- 
struction, with a deep depression which 
contained nine drab-colored eggs, spotted 
with dark brown. The parent birds were 
wild, and it was only after patient watching 
that we succeeded in getting one to identify 
the nest. The little rails were out of the egg 
about June 15, but only once did we eatch 
sight of them, and then only for an instant. 

It would hardly be fair to pass over the 
little buff-breasted sandpiper, a shore-bird 
of which we see almost nothing in the East. 
Belonging to the same family as the upland 
plover, they resemble them closely in many 
ways. They were just beginning to pair off 
as they left for their breeding grounds in 
the North, and it wasa pretty sight to see the 
males making love to the females. When a 
flock alighted in a field they would at once 
begin to separate in pairs. Each male would 
seek out his lady and they would at once 
separate from the flock. The females would 
stand quite still, while the males with their 
wings outstretched and held high in the air, 
as in the act of alighting, would circle around 
uttering little cries. 











A GLANCE AT THE GROUSE 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


DRAWINGS BY MARTIN JUSTICE. 


HE fame of the game red bird oversea 
is too well known to require any com- 
ment here. Besides, in the matter 

of grouse, we have troubles not a few of our 
own. That the British bird is a grand 
fellow goes without saying, but the question 
if he be the head of from the 
sportsman’s point of view, is quite another 
matter. 

Enthusiastie mortals, who have been so 
fortunate as to enjoy fine sport upon care- 
fully preserved moors, never weary of prais- 
ing the British bird, and in justice to them, 
there is a deal of truth in their claims. 
Driving grouse finds no parallel among 


his race 
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“* Another form of grouse-shooting is still-hunting, or trailing the birds on the snow.” 


our sports. This is owing to the broad 
difference of conditions which govern sport 
here and in Great Britain. But let not the 
free American scoff at his British brother. 
John Bull, with all his peculiarities, is a 
mighty good fellow and a true sportsman 
withal, and, considering his opportunities, 
he quite frequently is a rattling good shot. 
If he does prefer an exceedingly heavy bag, 
sometimes in what some might 
term an exceedingly heavy way — that’s his 
affair, not mine. I don’t much faney his 
grouse driving. I like to tramp far, to 
cover country, to see other things besides 
grouse, to enjoy the infinite variety of field- 
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shooting; but let not my readers for one 
moment imagine that I would sneer at 
the drive. Driven grouse, as a rule, go 
like the wind; they will carry a deal of shot, 
and only a master hand can seore heavily. 

Ahead of good dogs, the red grouse 
affords sport which, on favorable days, 
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could hardly be surpassed. Our nearest 
approach to it is chicken-shooting on the 
plains. Both our sharp-tail and pinnated 
grouse are easier marks than the red fellow, 
and it is only toward the end of the season 
that our sport rises to the level of the other. 
And I say this in all fairness. Only those 
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who know the prairies at mid-autumn, and 
later, know our plains grouse at their best. 
The early season, as a rule, means swelter- 
ing days and fat, logy birds, which may 
flush from your very foot. This is the time 
when most sportsmen see our grouse in 
action, and I feel free to state that at this 








“To slowly pace the length of this corridor 


time the birds are too easy to afford genuine 
pleasure to a keen sportsman. 

But later in the season —ah! then it was 
different. There was grouse-shooting that 
was grouse-shooting, and the man who 
scored clean on half his birds was entitled 
to respect, even among good shots. Then 
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come sweet, windless, Indian-summery days, 
when big, strong birds lie well. No more 
the lying to your boot, the unsteady. flus- 
tering flush, the meadow-lark-like flight. 
Grown shrewd and strong through much 
pursuit, big, hard-feathered fowl flush with 
a leap and a roar at half your gun’s range, 
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while fast, wide-ranging dogs beat the 
ground so far ahead that only a sharp look- 
out could promptly detect the long, impres- 
sive roading and the final confident pause. 
Two white spots on a distant slope told the 
story which the ponies, too, could read. A 
sharper gait, a sudden halt, a hasty dis- 











while the good dogs wormed through the low cover.” 


and go steaming away as though Auld 
Hornie were at their fat sterns. Then only 
your quick man and your good gun can 
stop them, and when fairly cut down they 
hit the dry grass with a thump. 

Many a time and oft have I ridden for 
miles behind a team of knowing ponies, 





mounting — perhaps, instead, a quick double 
from the rig, and, if you had held right, 
were near enough, and so on, you had the 
satisfaction of dropping one big bird; may- 
be two. 

And the survivors? Away at electric speed 
over the grassy sea, perchance for a mile 
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before they pitch to the shelter of some 
bluff. Then sport indeed, as you beat them 
up, singly if you be fortunate, in a bunch if 
Fate be unkind. And, in any event, you 
need not be afraid of shooting too straight, 


or too hard, for these fellows are badly 
seared the second flush, and a scared old 
chicken is a mighty long way from a 
fricassee. 

But there is another grouse, — gleam now 
the eyes and stir the pulse of sportsmen! 
—a brave, shy beauty, to whom pen of 
mine cannot do justice. This bird, the 
ruffed grouse, is by many considered the 
king of our feathered game. Nor is the 
grouse unworthy of the honor. While, to 
my notion, all things considered, the quail 
is our best game, I should feel like ranking 
the grouse an honorable second. 

He is indeed a noble fellow. Beautiful 
in life, crafty and strong in eluding pursuit, 
and very palatable upon the board, he is 
all that a choice game bird should be. His 
sole fault is that there is hardly enough of 
him in any one place. His pursuit, except 
ina few favored localities, isa bit too uncer- 
tain to satisfy the average sportsman — too 
long between drinks, as it were. Yet I have 
seen ruffed grouse shooting which, in spots, 
was as full of action as quail-shooting. But 
such memorable occasions are rare. Per- 
haps a dozen times, during a shooting career 
of about a quarter of a century, it has been 
my blessed fortune to blunder into a red- 
hot ruffed grouse corner. I say * blunder” 
advisedly, for no man has a license to say 
when and where he will find such sport. 

In the * popple” region of Michigan, in 
the beautiful glades of Wisconsin, in the flat 
forest lands of Western Ontario, in the 
northern wilds of that province, and in 
some covers of the Red River Valley, I have 
oceasionally found grouse in numbers and 
in cover which rendered possible some really 
lively shooting. Among the picturesque 
Pennsylvania hills, too, if memory serves 
me aright, there were certain hasty things 
like ruffed grouse which slanted away down 
deep ravines in defiance of shot. 

The grouse of the Pennsylvania hillsides 
is a problem to be tackled by that man who 
ean with one arm perform two motions at 
the same instant. I am ambidextrous, but 
I did not greatly injure the Pennsylvania 
brand of grouse. I would seale a grand 
hillside, up and up, amid trees from which 
the foxgrape hung like living rigging. Now 
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and then would sound a booming whur-r 
and a glorious something would leap from 
the hillside and fairly dive for the brush so 
far below. Most of the time I shot at this 
something — shot behind it, above it, to one 
side of it, but, I suspect, never below it. 
Six, seven, eight times, this something roared 
and leaped and dived. The ninth time I 
happened to eateh it full amidships. There 
was a gust of shattered feathers, and the 
something went awhirling down clear to the 
trout stream away below. I climbed down 
after it and eventually bagged a bouncing 
big grouse. After laboriously climbing all 
the way back again, I learned that there 
were no more birds on that particular hill- 
side, so the bag consisted of one. 

That sort of grouse-shooting is exactly 
the thing for those who love the exercise of 
the sport, and who dislike slaughter. I will 
cheerfully guarantee them all the exercise 
they can stagger home with, and this with 
no cruelty whatever and the minimum of 
slaughter. Out upon the slaughter of grouse 
under such conditions! It would be most 
reprehensible, and the man who could 
slaughter one-third of his birds ought to be 
made president ! 

But ruffed grouse shooting is not always 
like this. I can see a marvelous Wisconsin 
ravine, a Winding corridor, hung with rich 
tapestry of painted leaves supported by 
close-standing columns, amid which the 
snowy birch gleams like marble. ’Tis an 
ancient roadway, and for two miles it runs 
between the misty hills. Beside it whispers 
a foamy rill with smiling pools, where elfin 
trout tilt at the larve clinging to floating 
leaves. Along the roadway proper the 
footing is smooth enough, but the path is 
narrowed by crowding briers. among which 
the ripe haws glow like points of flame. 
To slowly pace the length of this corridor 
while the good dog wormed through the 
low cover was an experience long to be re- 
membered. Ruffed grouse love such places, 
and birds driven to the heights and not fol- 
lowed would, if flushed in the morning, 
surely work back by late afternoon. So I had 
two beats per day. 

That sport was as good as any I have 
About ten o'clock —there was no 
advantage in going earlier — I would begin 
operations. There were two large broods, 


seen. 


and each appeared to have its own section 
of the cover. Owing to the nature of the 
ground most birds flushed slightly up the 

















His First Grouse, 


sides, then darted into the corridor and 
hummed around the first curve, to pitch at 
uncertain points beyond. The first day the 
broods rose almost like quail. I got a 
double shot at the first, and a double and 
two singles at the second; but on the next 
visit, a few days later, the birds were strung 
all along the corridor, and only twice did 
two rise together. 

Now, this was indeed a notable day. The 
dog knew the ground and worked as 
steadily as a clock, merely trotting from 
point to point. And there I was fit and 
keen. moving along what looked like a 


gigantic picture-gallery, while the dog drew 
from side to side as the scent led. A pause, 
and a grand bird would roar up amid a whorl 
of leaves, twist in his flight to buzz straight 
away a trifle higher than my head. Most 
of those that escaped owed their salvation 
to the fact that they happened to flush very 
near a bend in the corridor, around which 
they whisked too soon for accurate work. 
One trip through settled the business until 
late afternoon. At the farther end I lay at 
ease, and smoked and talked with the dog 
until creeping shadows told that it was 
time for the return trip. Then again the 
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measured advance, the beautiful dog work, 
the roaring flush, the clean kill, or miss, as 


the ease happened to be. I did not fail too 
many times. The conditions were too favor- 
able and the whole thing entirely too enjoy- 
able to allow of any serious bungling. 

This assuredly was grouse-shooting as 
one seldom enjoys it, yet had I been a bit 
wiser more of it would have been my 
reward. After having practically cleaned out 
this spot, I sought far and wide for others 
like it, and to a certain extent was sue- 
cessful. Sometime later I found myself 
near the corridor, and decided to beat 
through it on the chance of picking up a 
straggler. The leaves were nearly all down 
and the cover was a mere trifle. 

Somewhat to my astonishment, the dog 
at once made game and presently a thunder- 
wing fellow rose at about thirty yards. I 
dropped him, and as he hit the brush, 
another and another bird rose and darted 
—not along the corridor, as heretofore, but 
straight up the bank and into the dense 
woods. As I advanced birds kept rising at 
long range, all but the few I sueceeded in 
stopping going like mad for the woods. In 
the two miles I must have flushed nearly 
thirty, of which I got a half dozen, not one 
of which fell within thirty-five yards. 

My neglecting the corridor for so long 
had been a serious error. It was a choice 
spot, and I should have remembered that 
what is good for one lot of birds will doubt- 
less prove as attractive to others after the 
original tenants have been destroyed. While 
I was seeking other grounds the leaves fell 
and so changed the conditions that birds 
would no longer lie reasonably close. 

There were other places—in Michigan. 
One was what the natives term the “ popple ” 
country — it offering what sportsmen of the 
eastern states would eall easy brush-shoot- 
ing. There were plenty of birds, too— 
fifteen to a gun being a good but by no 
means extraordinary bag. But my fairest 
Michigan memory is of another spot—a 
couple of hundred acres of easily rising 
ground — just enough slope to furnish life 
to a couple of sweet-voiced brooklets. All 
of this slope was snarled with briers and 
ringed by unbroken forest. To beat the 
open uphill, and stop the grand feilows as 
they stormed out of the brush and streaked 
away up the long slope, was a joy which 
would make a man forget his home, his 
wife, his ox, and his ass — in fine, every- 
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thing that was his except dog and gun and 
the privilege of being on that ground! 

Nor did that mine peter out. It was 
good for two days a week, because it was 
an ideal ruffed grouse ground, and the 
solemn woods all about held unnumbered 
birds in nearly absolute safety. The keenest 
of men and the truest of guns could do 
little in the heavy standing timber. Your 
grouse, in such a range, has a nasty habit of 
whisking behind the first convenient trunk 
and then keeping that trunk between him- 
self and the gun until he has whizzed past 
the danger zone. 

I tried the woods a few times, only to 
win vexation of spirit and almost deadly 
doses of disappointment. There is no fun 
in filling tree-trunks full of shot, and the 
birds almost invariably treed a couple of 
hundred yards away. To follow these, to 
erane one’s neck till it hurt, to finally detect 
a bird sitting bolt upright upon some lofty 
limb and to deliberately pot the said bird 
on its perch, was at best a stupid perform- 
ance. Away with it! Such work might be 
all right for a small rifie, but not for the 
gun. I will frankly admit having shot doz- 
ens of treed grouse, nor would I now hesi- 
tate to cut the head off a big fellow treed in 
cover which forbade a fair flying chance. 
In heavy woods, too, I will shoot a running 
bird without compunction—I have missed 
lots of them—but to deliberately start into 
a cover in which a flying shot would be the 
exception would hardly be interesting. 

And there is another form of grouse 
shooting for which I confess a weakness. 
This is still-hunting, or trailing the birds on 
the snow. I’m afraid that sportsmen who 
scoff at this hardly understand the game. 
There is much more in it than meets the 
ordinary eye. You, of course, use no dog. 
When a new snow falls, the woods are like 
so much clean paper, and the furry and 
feathered folk are so many unintentional 
seribblers. To the man who knows, the 
scribbling is easy and most interesting read- 
ing. Here a woodmouse dotted along, 
dragging his tapered tail; yonder a hare 
passed at speed, seared by the red rascal 
that made these dog-like tracks. Small 
triangles show where squirrels have traveled 
from nest to storehouse, and larger triangles 
betray where the cottontails held confer- 
ence till a soundless-winged owl broke up 
the meeting. Nor did it adjourn sine die—for 
one fat unfortunate died where you see that 

















big mark. Alongside a log, in at a knot- 
hole, through the hollow and out at the end, 
run queer small prints in pairs. <A snaky, 
white weasel left that sign, and if you care- 
fully followed it, ’twould lead to the scene of 
a tragedy. By the stream are larger repro- 
ductions of these prints, where the mink has 
trailed the night long on murderous quest. 

And here, amid the tan-leaved dwarf 
beeches, is something. Oho! The very sight 
of it makes you grasp the gun tighter, and 
you begin to peer ahead: and to breathe a 
bit faster. Those trim prints running yonder 
in true line were made by a grouse. He 
may be twenty yards away, or anywhere, 
and you follow with beating heart and tense 
muscles. ’T will be a rush and a roar and a 
glimpse of brown, and you know it. 

What’s this—the end of the track? Yes, 
and see yonder— Reynard was careless that 
time. The dainty trail ends with a few 


marks much farther apart and with streaks 
between. He ran to the takeoff. 
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A Pair of Mongrels. 
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Here is another grouse track leading to 
theclump of briers. Careful, now—it’s fresh 
as—Look! Did you not see that brown 
thing dart from the stump to that tuft of 
dried fern and brush? Steady, now! he 
must be right there before you and he'll go 
straight away to 

“Whur-r-r!”—almost behind you. 

“Why, how the dev ”—? Bing!— Bang! 

Good boy! The first load’s in that maple 
fifteen yards from your nose, but the quick 
second did the business. As to how the— 
ahem! he got almost behind you when you 
had seen him directly in front—that’s a way 
he has. He saw you as he ran and before 
he started to run, so he played a card which 
usually wins. Go get him, he’s a beauty 
and stone dead. 

What are you breathing so fast for and 
why do your eyes flash? ’Twas a thriller, 
and you know it, and you’re prouder of that 
bird than you’d be of three killed over a 
dog. 
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HE fantastic old syea- 
more, standing alone 
on the hill, thrust out 

its one gaunt limb across the 

face of the moon. It was late 

April, and the buds not yet 

swollen to bursting. On the 

middle of the limb, blackly 
silhouetted against the golden disk, crouched 
a raccoon, who sniffed the spring air and 
scanned the moon-washed spaces. From the 
marshy spots at the foot of the hill, over to- 
ward the full-fed softly rushing brook, came 
the high piping, of the frogs, a voice of 
poignant, indeterminate desire. 

Having reconnoitered the night to her 
satisfaction, the raccoon returned to a deep 
hole in the sycamore, and hastily touched 
with her pointed nose each in turn of her 
five blind, furry little ones. Very little 
they were, half cub, half kitten in appear- 
ance, with their long noses, long tails, and 
bear-like feet. They huddled luxuriously 
together in the warm, dry darkness of the 
den, and gave little squeals in response to 


I. 


their mother’s touch. In her absence they 
had been voiceless, almost moveless, lest 
voice or motion should betray them to an 
enemy. 

Having satisfied herself as to the comfort 
of the furry children, the old raccoon nimbly 
descended the tree, ran lightly down the 
hill, and made for the nearest pool where 
the frogs were piping. She was a sturdy 
figure, yet lithe and graceful, about the bulk 
of the largest cat, and with a tail almost the 
length of her body. Her legs, however, 
were much shorter and more powerful than 
those of a cat; and when, for a moment of 
wary observation, she stood still, her feet 
eame down flatly, like those of a bear, 
though in running she went on her toes, 
light as the seed of the milk-weed. Her 
head was much like a bear’s in shape, with 
the nose very long and pointed; and a bar 
of black across the middle of her face gave 
a startling intensity to her dark, keen, half- 
malicious eyes. Her fur, very long and 
thick, was of a cloudy brown; and the 
black rings on her grey tail stood out 











sharply in the moonlight. Both in expres- 
sion and in movement, she showed that 
strange mixture of gaiety, ferocity, mis- 
chievousness, and confident sagacity which 
make the raccoon unlike in character to all 
the other wild kindreds. 

Though she was on important affairs 
intent, and carrying the cares of the family, 
she was not too absorbed to feel the glad 
impulse of the spring; and for sheer exu- 
berance of life she would go bounding over 
a stick or a stone as if it were a tree or a 
boulder. Though life was a serious matter, 
she was prepared to get out of it all the fun 
there was to be had. 

But when she neared the noisy pools she 
went stealthily enough. Nevertheless, for 
all her caution, the pipings ceased in that 
section of the pool when she was within 
two or three feet of the water-side; and in 
the little space of sudden silence she knew 
that every small piper was staring at her 
with fixed, protruding eyes. But she went 
on, straight out to the end of a half-sub- 
merged log, and there crouched flat, move- 
less as the log itself. She knew that if she 
only kept still long enough she would come 
to be regarded by the pool-dwellers as 
nothing more than a portion of the log. 
Meanwhile the high chorus from the adjoin- 
ing pools swelled ever louder and shriller, 
as the small musicians voiced the joy of 
spring. 

For perhaps ten minutes the space about 
the waiting raccoon on the log appeared 
lifeless. Then one little black spot, that 
had seemed like a lump of mud against a 
dead grass-stalk, moved; then another, and 
another, and another—all over the pool. 
Pale throats began to throb rhythmically ; 
and the pipings once more pulsed forth, 
buoyant and strong. The frogs had utterly 
forgotten the intruder, and their 
bulging eyes were no longer 
fixed on the log. Neverthe- 
less, as it chanced, 
there was not 
a single 
piper within 
reach of the 

vatcher’s paw. 

The rac- 
ecoon’s eyes 
gleamed with 
intenser fire, 
but she never 
stirred. She 
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knew that the price of a meal, to most of the 
wood-folk, was patience as untiring as a 
stone. Only her full, dark eyes, set in their 
bar of black, moved watchfully, searching the 
pallid spaces all about the log. 

A moment more and her patience was re- 
warded. A big frog from the neighbor pool, 
unaware that there had been any intrusion 
here, came swimming up on some errand of 
private urgency and made directly for the 
log. The next instant, before he had any 
inkling of the imminence of doom, the 
raccoon’s fore-paw shot out like a flash. It 
was a wide-spread, flexible paw, like a little, 
black, lean hand, strong and delicate, the 
fingers tipped with formidable claws. It 
caught the swimming frog under the belly, 
swept him from the water, and threw him 
far up onto the shore. With a pounce, the 
raccoon was upon him; and a snap of her 
strong teeth ended his struggles. 

The raccoon was very hungry, but, unlike 
others of the hunting tribes, she did not fall 
instantly to her meal. The mauled victim 

yas covered with bits of dried stubble and 
leaf and earth, which clung to its sticky 
skin, and were most distasteful to her fas- 
tidious appetite. Picking it up in her jaws, 
she carried it back to the pool. There, 
holding it in her claws, she proceeded to 
wash it thoroughly, sousing it up and down 
till there was not a vestige of soilure to be 
found upon it. When quite satisfied that 
no washing could make it cleaner, she fell 
to and made her meal with relish. 

But what was one frog to a raccoon with 
a family, a mother whose breasts must 
supply five hungry little mouths? She ran 
over to the brook, and followed down its 
bank to a spot where it widened out and a 
strong eddy made up against the hither 
shore, washing a slope of gravel. 
Here, in the shal i lows, she heard 
a feeble flopping, | and she knew 
that a sick or dis abled fish was 
making: its last 
fight with fate. 
It was a large 
chub which had 
evidently been 
hooked by some 
heedless_ trout- 
fisher further 
up stream, torn 
from the hook 
in anger be- 
cause it was not 
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a trout, and thrown back into the water to 
survive or die, as the water-fates should 


will. It turned on one side, revealing its 
white belly and torn gills; then, feeling it- 
self washed ashore by the eddy, it gave one 
more feeble flop in the effort to regain the 
safe deeps. At this moment the raccoon, 
pouncing with a light splash into the shal- 
lows, seized it, and with a nip through the 
backbone, ended its misery. 

Having eaten the fish, and daintily cleaned 
her fur, the raccoon ascended the bank, with 
the purpose of returning to her lair in the 
old sycamore. She stopped abruptly, how- 
ever, as a new sound, very different from 
that of the frog chorus, fell upon her heed- 
ful ear. It was an excited, yelping whine; 
and presently she caught sight of a long- 
legged, plumy-tailed dog, rushing wildly 
hither and thither, nose to earth, quartering 
the ground for fresh trails. 

The raccoon knew the dog, from a dis- 
tance, for the young, unbroken, brown Irish 
setter which had lately come to the neighbor 
farm. His qualities and capabilities, how- 
ever, were as yet unknown to her. Though 
she knew herself more than a match for the 
average dog, and particularly for the small 
black and white mongrel which, up to a 
month ago, had been the only dog on the 
farm, she did not know just how dangerous 
the Irish setter might be. Therefore, though 
the light of battle flamed into her eyes, she 
considered her responsibilities, and looked 
around for a tree. 

There was no tree near, so she turned, 
crouched close to the ground, and attempted 
to steal off unperceived. But as she turned 
the dog caught sight of her. At the same 
instant he also caught her scent. It was a 
new scent to him, a most interesting scent; 
and he rushed upon her with streaming tail 
and a peal of joyously savage yelpings. The 
raccoon backed up against a granite rock 
and stood at bay, her long white teeth bared, 
her eyes fierce, fearless, and watchful. 

The Irish setter was a wild, undisciplined 
pup, hare-brained and headlong after the 
manner of his breed. Of raccoons and their 
capabilities he had had no experience. This 
small, crouching animal under the rock in 
the moonlight seemed to promise an easy 
victory. He sprang upon her, open-mouthed, 
and snapped confidently at her neck. 

All his big jaws got were a few hairs; 
for on the instant the raccoon had dodged. 
Her keen claws raked the side of his face, 
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and her fine, punishing fangs tore a gash in 
his neck, dangerously near his throat. With 
a yelp of pain and terror, he tore himself 
free of those deadly teeth and bounded out 
of reach. And the raccoon, silently trium- 
phant, backed up again into her posture of 
defense against the rock. 

But the Irish setter, in that half-minute, 
had learned a great deal about raccoons. 
He now refused to come within four or five 
feet of his small antagonist. He leaped up 
and down, snapping and barking, but had 
no more stomach for the actual encounter. 
His noisy threatenings, however, which did 
violence to the silvery magic of the night, 
soon brought an answer; and the black-and- 
white mongrel, barking in great excitement, 
rushed up to take a hand in the affray. 

At the sight of the quietly desperate rac- 
coon he stopped short. But his hesitation 
was from discretion, not from cowardice. 
He knew that the raccoon could master him. 
He took some sort of swift counsel, there- 
fore, with the blustering setter; and then, 
having apparently received assurance of sup- 
port, sprang boldly on the enemy. 

There was a sharp tussle, a confusion of 
snapping, snarling, clawing, growling, and 
squealing; while the Irish setter, having re- 
considered his promise to take a hand, con- 
tented himself with barking brave encour- 
agement from a safe distance. At last the 
black-and-white mongrel, finding that he was 
getting badly worsted and receiving no sup- 
port, tried to draw away; and the raccoon, 
fearing to be dragged from her post of van- 
tage against the rock, at once let him go, 
Both combatants were breathless and bleed- 
ing, and they eyed each other with the 
watchfulness born of respect. 

The little mongrel now seemed to hold a 
second and more elaborate conference with 
the Irish setter. Possibly he conveyed his 
opinion of the latter’s character, for the 
proud-plumed tail drooped disconsolately, 
and the loud-mouthed threatenings ceased. 
Just what new courage the sagacious mongrel 
might have succeeded in infusing into the 
volatile heart of his ally, just what plan of 
concerted action might have been evolved, 
to the ruin of the heroic little fighter under 
the rock, will never be known; for at this 
moment a second and larger raccoon came 
running swiftly and silently up the bank. 

It was the mother ’coon’s mate, who had 
heard the noise of combat where he was 
foraging by himself far down the brook. At 














sight of this most timely reinforcement, the 
beleagured raccoon made a sortie. Recog- 
nizing the weak point in the assailing forces, 
she darted straight upon the hesitating set- 
ter, and snapped at his leg. 

This was quite too much for his jarred 
nerves, and with a howl, as if he already 
felt those white teeth crunching to the bone, 
the setter turned and fled. 
The black-and-white 
mongrel, highly disgusted, 
but realizing the hopeless- 
ness of the situation, 
turned and fled after him 
in silence. Then the tri- 
umphant raccoonstouched 
noses in brief congratula- 
tion, and presently moved 
off to their hunting as if 
nothing had happened. 
The wild kindred, as a 
rule, maintain a poise 
which the most extrava- 
gant adventures this side 
of death cannot deeply 
disturb. 

II. 

Up to this time, through 
the hungry weeks of late 
winter and the first thaws, 
the raccoons in the old 
sycamore had resisted the 
temptation of the farmer's 
hen-roosts. They knew 
that the wilderness hunt- 
ing, though the most diffi- a = 
cult. was safe, while any 
serious depredations at 
the farm would be sure to 
bring retaliation from that most crafty 
and dangerous creature, man. Now, 
however, after the fight with the dogs, 
a mixture of audacity with the desire 
for revenge got the better of them; and 
that same night, very late, when the 
moon was casting long, sharp shadows 
from the very rim of the horizon, they hurried 
through the belt of forest which separated 
their syeamore from the cleared fields, and 
stole into the rear of the barnyard. 

The farm was an outpost, so to speak, of 
the settlements, on the debatable ground be- 
tween the forces of the forest and the forces 
of civilization, and therefore much exposed 
toattack. As the raecoonscrept along behind 
the woodshed, they smelt traces of a sickly- 
pungent odor, and knewthat other marauders 


“Straight out to the 
end of a half-sub- 
merged log.”’ 
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had been on the ground not very long before. 
This made them bolder in their enterprise, 
for they knew that such depredations as they 
might commit would be laid to tie account 
of the skunks and therefore not likely draw 
down vengeance upon the den in the syca- 
more. They killed a setting hen upon her 
nest, feasted luxuriously upon her eggs and 
as much of herself as they could hold, and 
went away highly elated. For three sue- 
cessive nights they repeated their raid 
upon the fowl-house, each night 
smelling the pungent, chok- 
ing scent more strongly, 
but never catching a 
glimpse of the rival ma- 
rauder. But on the fourth 
night. as they crossed 
the hillocky stump-lot 
behind the barns, the 
scent became overpower- 
ing, and they found the 
body of the skunk where 
fate had overtaken him, 
lying beside the path. 
They stopped, considered, 
and turned back to their 
wildwood foraging; and 
through all that spring 
they went no more to the 
farmyard, lest they should 
eall down a similar doom 
upon themselves. 

As spring ripened and 
turned to summer over the 
land, food grew abundant 
in the neighborhood of 

the sycamore, and there was 

no temptation to trespass on 
man’s preserves. There were 
grouse nests to rifle, there were 
squirrels, hare, woodmice, chip- 
munks to exercise all the craft and 
skill of the raccoons. Also there 
were the occasional unwary trout, chub, 
or suckers to be scooped up upon the bor- 
ders of the brook. And once, more in hate 
than in hunger, the old mother raccoon had 
the fierce joy of eradicating a nest of weasels 
which she found in a pile of rocks. She had 
a savage antipathy to the weasel tribe, 
whose blood-lust menaces all the lesser wood- 
folk whose teeth delight to kill after hunger 
is sated, for the mere relish of a taste of 
quivering brain or a spurt of warm blood. 
The raccoon carried more sears from the vie- 
tory over the weasels than she had to remind 
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her of the scuffle with the dogs. But she had 
the nerve that takes punishment without 
complaint, and the sears troubled her little. 

When the five young raccoons came down 
from the sycamore and began to depend 
upon their own foraging it soon became nec- 
essary to extend the range as game grew 


shyer and more scarce. Even chub and 
suckers learn something in course of time; 
and as for woodmice and chipmunks, under 
such incentive as an active family of rac- 
coons can give them, they attain to a truly 
heartless cunning in the art of making their 
enemies go hungry. Hanging together with 
an intense clannishness, the raccoon family 
would make expeditions of such length as to 
keep often for two or three days at a time 
away from the home in the sycamore. 

At last, one night in late summer, when 
the stars seemed to hang low among the 
warm and thick-leaved trees, and warm 
scents steamed up wherever the dew was dis- 
turbed by furry feet, the raccoons wandered 
over to the edge of the cornfield. It chanced 
that the corn was just plumping to tender 
and juicy fullness. The old raccoons showed 
the youngsters what richness of sweetness 
lay hidden within the green wrappings of 
the ears; and forthwith the whole clan fell 
to feasting recklessly. 

In regard to the ducks and chickens of 
thé farm, the raccoons were shrewd enough 
to know that any extensive depredations 
upon them would call down the swift ven- 
geance of the farmer folk; but they could 
not realize that they were in mischief when 
they helped themselves to these juicy grow- 
ing things. The corn, though manifestly in 
some way involved with the works of man, 
seemed nevertheless to them a portion of 
nature’s liberality. They ran riot, therefore, 
through the tall, well-ordered ranks of green, 
without malice or misgiving; and in their 
gaiety they were extravagant. They would 
snatch a mouthful out of one sweet ear, then 
out of another, spoiling ten for one that they 
consumed. 

Night after night they came to the corn- 
field, and waxed fat on their plunder, till at 
last, when they had done the damage of a 
herd of oxen, one silvery night they were 
discovered. The young farmer, with his hired 
boy and the hare-brained Irish setter, chanced 
to come by through the woods, and to no- 
tice that the corn was moving, although there 
was no wind. The raccoons were promptly 
hunted out; and one of the young ones, be- 
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fore they could gain the shadowy refuge of 
the trees, was killed with sticks,—the setter 
contributing much noise, but keeping at a 
very safe distance. When the affray was 
over, and the young farmer, going through 
the field, found out what damage had been 
done, he was eloquent with picturesque back- 
woods blasphemies, and vowed the extermi- 
nation of the whole ’coon clan. With the aid 
of the setter, who now for the first time was 
able to prove the worth of his breeding, he 
tracked the escaping marauders through the 
woods, and at last, after a long hunt, located 
their lair in the old sycamore tree on the 
hill. At this his wrath gave way to the 
hunter’s elation. His eyes sparkled. 

“Tomorrow night,” said he to the hired 
boy, “we'll have a reg’lar old-fashioned ’coon 
hunt!” 

Then, whistling off the setter, who was 
barking, jumping, and whining ecstatically at 
the foot of the sycamore tree, he turned and 
strode off through the moon-shadows of the 
forest, with the dog and the hired boy at 
his heels. The diminished raccoon family, 
with beating hearts and trembling nerves, 
snuggled down together into the depths of 
the sycamore, and dreamed not of the doom 
preparing for them. 


III. 


On the following night, soon after moon- 
rise, they came. Stealthily, though there 
was little need of stealth, they crept, Indian 
file, around the branchy edges of the fields, 
through the wet, sweet-smelling thickets. 
The hunter’s fever was upon them, fierce 
and furtive. They came to the cornfield— 
to find that the raccoons had paid their visit, 
made their meal, and got away at the first 
faint signal of the approach of danger. 
With an outburst of excited yelpings the 
dogs took up the hot trail, and the hunters 
made straight through the woods for the 
sycamore tree. 

It was a party of five. With the young 
farmer, the hired boy, the hare-brained Irish 
setter, and the wise little black-and-white 
mongrel, came also the young schoolmaster 
of the settlement, who boarded at the farm. 
A year out of college, and more engrossed 
in the study of the wild creatures than ever 
he had been in his books, he had joined the 
hunt less from sympathy than from curios- 
ity. He had outgrown his boyhood’s zeal 
for killing things, and he had a distinct par- 
tiality for raccoons; but he had never taken 

























part in a ’coon 
hunt, and it was 
his way to go thor- 
oughly into what- 
ever he undertook. 
He earried a little 
22. Winchester re- 
peater which he 
had brought with 





him from college, 
and had employed, 
hitherto, on nothing 
more sentient than empty bottles 
or old tomato-eans. 

Now it chanced that not all the raccoon 


family had made their escape to the deep 

hole in the sycamore tree. The old male, who 
was rather solitary and moody in his habits 
at this season, had followed the flight of the 
clan for only a short distance; and suddenly, 
to their doubtful joy and complete surprise, 
the two dogs, who were far ahead of the 
After a moment’s 
wise hesitation the black-and-white mongrel 


hunters, overtook him. 


joined battle, while the setter contributed 
a great deal of noisy encouragement. By 
the time the hunters came up the mon- 
grel had drawn off, bleeding and badly 
worsted; and the angry raccoon, backed 
up against a tree, glared at the newcomers 
with fierce eyes and wide-open mouth as if 
minded to rush upon them. 

The odds, however, were much too great 
for even so dauntless a soul as his; and 
when the enemy were within some ten or 
twelve paces he turned with a shrill-squeal- 
ing growl and ran up the tree. In the first 
fork he crouched, almost hidden, and 
peered down with one watchful eye. 

The young farmer was armed with an 
old muzzle-loading single-barreled duck- 
gun. He raised it ‘to his shoulder and 
took aim at the one bright eye 
gleaming from behind the 
branch. Then he lowered it 
and turned to his boarder 
with a mixture of politeness 
and rustie mockery. 

“Your first shot!” 
said he. I'll shoot 
the critter 
after you’ve 
tried that 
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him!” _ 
“ He’s licked thedogs \ 
in fair fight,” said the 
schoolmaster. “Let's let 
him off!” 

The farmer swore in 
unaffected amazement. 
“Why that’s the —— —— 
that does more damage than 
all the rest put together!” 
he exclaimed. “ You'll see me fix 
him. But you take first shot, Mister Chase. 
I want to see the pea-shooter work!” 

The young schoolmaster saw his pres- 
tige threatened—and with no profit what- 
ever to the doomed raccoon. 
nowhere held at higher premium than in 
the backwoods. It is the magie wand of 
power. The young man fired, a quick 
but careful shot; and on the snappy, in- 
significant report the raccoon fell dead 
from the tree. 

“You kin shoot some!” remarked the 
farmer, picking up the victim and 
noting 
= the bul- 
let-hole in 
“its forehead. 

And the hired 
boy spread his 
mouth in a huge, 
broken-toothed 
grin of admiration, 
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“They found the body of 
the skunk.”’ 
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The old sycamore stood out lonely in the 
flood of the moonlight. Not a raccoon was 
in sight; but the round, black doorway to 
their den was visible against the gray bark, 
beside the crotch of the one great limb. The 
frantic yelpings of the dogs around the foot 
of the tree were proof enough that the 
family were at home. The hunters, after 
the ancient custom of men that hunt ’coons, 
had brought an axe with them; but the hired 
boy, who carried it, looked with dismay at 
the huge girth of the sycamore. 

“Won't git that chopped down in a week!” 
said he, with pardonable deprecation of his 
powers. 

“Go fetch another axe!” commanded the 
farmer, seating himself on a stump and get- 
ting out his pipe. 

“It would be a pity to cut down that tree, 
the biggest sycamore in the country, just to 
get at a “coon’s nest!” said the young school- 
master, willing to spare both the tree and 
its inhabitants. 

The farmer let his match go out while he 
eyed the great trunk. 

“Never mind the axe,” said he, calling 
back the hired boy. “Fetch me the new 
bindin’ rope out of the spare manger; an’ a 
bunch of rags, an’ some salmon twine. An’ 
stir yerself!” 

Relieved of his anxiety as to the chopping, 
the boy sped willingly on his errand. And 
the young schoolmaster realized, with a little 
twinge of regret, that the raccoon family was 
doomed. 

When the boy came back the farmer took 
the bunch of rags, smeared them liberally 
with wet gunpowder, and tied them into a 
loose, fluffy ball on the end of a length of 
salmon twine. Then, having thrown the rope 
over the limb of the syeamore, he held both 
ends and sent the hired boy up into the tree, 
where he sat astride, grinning and expect- 
ant, and peered into the well-worn hole. 

“ Now,” said the farmer, tossing the ball 
of rags up to him, “light this ere spittin’ 
devil, an’ lower it into the hole, an’ we'll see 
what’s what!” 

As he spoke, he turned, and gave the 
schoolmaster a slow wink which quickened 
the latter’s expectations. The next moment 
the boy had set a match to the rags, and 
they were ablaze with wild sputterings and 
jets of red flame. Eagerly but carefully he 
lowered the fiery ball into the hole, paying 
out the string till it was evident that the 
tree was hollow almost down to the butt. 
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Suddenly there was a wild commotion of 
squeals, grunts, and scratching in the depths 
of the invaded hole. The sounds rose swiftly 
up the inside of the trunk. Then there was 
an eruption at the mouth of the hole. A con- 
fusion of furry forms shot forth, with such 
violence that the startled boy almost lost his 
balance. As it was, he backed away precip- 
itately along the branch, amid derisive en- 
couragement from his friends below. 

Having eluded, for the moment, the flaming 
invader of their home, the raccoons paused 
on the limb to survey the situation. 

“ Fling’em down to us!” jeered the farmer, 
hugely amused at the boy’s dismay. 

The latter grinned nervously, and started 
forward as if to obey. But at this moment 
the raccoons made their decision. The dogs 
and men below looked more formidable than 
the hesitating boy astride of their branch. 
In a resolute line, their fierce old mother 
leading, they made for him. 

The boy backed away with awkward alac- 
rity, but still keeping his hold on the salmon 
twine. Consequently by the time he had 
nearly reached the end of the limb, the still 
sputtering fire-ball emerged from the hole in 
the crotch. At the sound of it behind them, 
the young raccoons turned in terror, and 
straightway dropped from the tree; but the 
old mother, undaunted, darted savagely upon 
her foe. The boy gave a ery of fear. The 
next instant there was a spiteful crack from 
the schoolmaster’s little rifle. The old rac- 
coon stopped, shrank, and rolled lifeless from 
the limb. 

Meanwhile, the youngsters were in a mélée 
with the two dogs. Though little more than 
three-fourths grown, they had courage; and 
so brave a front did they oppose to their en- 
emies that for a few moments the dogs were 
cautious in attack. Then the black-and-white 
mongrel sprang in; and the big setter, real- 
izing that these were no such antagonists as 
their parents had been, followed, and was as- 
tonished to learn that he could stand a bite 
from those sharp teeth and resist the impulse 
to howl and run away. In less time than it 
takes to describe, one of the raccoons was 
shaken to death in the setter’s great jaws, 
and then the other three seattered in flight. 

One was overtaken in two seconds by the 
black-and-white mongrel, and bitten through 
the back. The second ran past the farmer, 
and was killed by a quick blow with his 
gun barrel. The third, full of courage and 
resource, flew straight at the setter’s throat, 
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and so alarmed him that he jumped away. 
Then, seeing no tree within reach, and prob- 
ably realizing that there wasno escape by any 
ordinary course, he fled straight to the farmer. 

The farmer, however, mistook this action 
for the ferocity of despair. He struck out 
with his gun barrel, missed his aim, swore 
apprehensively, and caught the little animal 
akick which landed it within a couple of 
yards of the spot where stood the young 
schoolmaster watching the scene with min- 
gled interest and pity. His sympathies now 
went out warmly to this brave and sole sur- 
vivor of the little people of the sycamore. 
His quick intuitions had understood the ap- 
peal which had been so cruelly repulsed. 

For a second the young raccoon stood still 
where he had fallen, and his keen, dark eyes 
flashed a glance on each of his enemies in 
turn. Both dogs were now rushing upon him. 
The ever-imminent doom of the wild kin- 
dred was about to lay hold of him. He half 
turned, as if to die fighting; then changed 
his mind, darted to the feet of the young 
schoolmaster, ran up his trouser leg, and 
confidently took refuge under his coat. 

“ Shake him off! Shake him off! A ’coon’s 
bite is pizen!” shouted the farmer in great 
excitement. 





“Not much!” said the young schoolmas- 
ter with decision, gathering his coat snugly 
around his panting guest. “This ’eoon hunt’s 
over. This little chap’s coming home to live 
with me!” 

The farmer stared, and then laughed good- 
naturedly. 

“Jest as you say,” said he. “Recken ye’ve 
’arned the right to have a say in the matter. 
But ye'll find ’coons is mighty mischievous, 
*’round a house. Fetch the karkisses, Jake. 
Reckon we've done pretty well for one 
night’s huntin’, an’ there ain't goin’ to be 
no more ’coons messin’ in the corn this 
summer!” 

In a few minutes the procession was again 
plodding, Indian file, through the still, dew- 
fragrant, midnight woods. The little raccoon, 
its heart now beating quietly, nestled in se- 
eure contentment under the young school- 
master’s arm, untroubled even by the solemn 
and deep-toned menace of a horned-owl’s 
cry from the spiky top of a dead hemlock 
near at hand. From the lake behind the hill 
came the long laughter of a loon, the wildest 
and saddest of all the wilderness voices. 
And a lonely silence settled down about the 
old syeamore on the hill, solitary under the 
white, high-sailing moon. 





THE THEORY OF CEPHAS DOUGLASS 


By J. O. WHITTEMORE 


* OULDN’T account for it nohow— 
not for some time—what made them 
traout act so. I figgered it all out 

myself, b’gosh; ‘twas feedin’’em on ol’ Jack- 

anapes, the balkiest, ugliest, most treacher- 
ous and all-round consarned horse that ever 
threw gravel in Hancock caounty, yessir.” 

Cephas Douglass, laborer, attaché of the 
United States Fish Commission’s station and 
hatehery at Craige’s Pond, Maine, was the 
man who made the above remark, and it is 
Cephas who has a remarkable theory of the 
transmigration of souls, or at least traits, of 
horses to fish. 

The officials in charge of this station, 
where thousands of trout and salmon are 
bred and reared, are authorized to purchase 
old horses, offered alive, at the uniform price 
of one dollar a head. These are humanely 
killed and the flesh used for fish food. It has 
become quite the custom for the residents of 
the vicinity to send to the station such beasts 
as have outlived their usefulness, knowing 
that they will be killed without torture, and 
will not fall-into hands where abuse would 
follow. And sometimes beasts still in fairly 
good condition have various defects which 
render the paying price at the station a 
fairly satisfactory equivalent. 

It is the duty of the Mr. Douglass referred 
to above to prepare the food for the fish and 
attend to the feeding of the colonies in the 
many small artificial ponds of the station. 
And he allows modestly that he knows a large 
proportion of what there is to be known in 
this particular line. 

“Naow them fish in Pond Seven were al- 
ways as calm and quiet as could be until I 
finished up feedin’ °em Deacon Brown’s old 
bay Stephen and commenced on Jackanapes. 
Then they begun to cut up. 

“That was easy enough. Most any one 
else wouldn’t have seen through the mystery, 
but I did. I knew it was ol’ Jackanapes as 
got into ’em. They acted jest like that hoss 
for all the world, with their racin’ an’ cuttin’ 
up an’ugly capers. ButIfixed’em. I changed 
their feed. 





“*Bout that time Ezry White sent us his 
old grey mare. She was thirty-four years old, 
an’ got so she couldn’t see nor eat nor do 
nothin’. Ezra set an awful store by that ol’ 
mare and wanted her killed humanely. We 
made her into fish meat and I fed her out to 
them traout in Pond Seven. An’ they calmed 
down in two days—got so logy after a while 
that I had to mix in a little of ol’ Jacka- 
napes with the ol’ mare to brighten ’em up 
a bit. 

“But I s’pose one o’ the greatest times 
about these premises was the time we had 
with those young square-tails in Pond Three. 
You see Ponds Three, Four, and Five are right 
in line, with only three or four feet between 
’em in places. One day Bill Jordan, who 
’tends them ponds, come to me and says: 
‘ Bill,’ says he, ‘jest come over an’ see what's 
takin’ place in my ponds.’ 

“ An’ I went over; an’, sir, it was a sol- 
emn sight. Every once ina while a traout 
would dart the whole length of the first pond 
and whoopter-larrup, he’d go on the clean 
jump over into the next pond, an’ across 
that into Five, an’ then he'd turn tailan’ come 
back ag’in. An’ they kept it up, one after 
another, like a passel of boys playin’ leap- 
frog. They flew over that three feet as easy 
as could be. 

“ Says I, ‘ Bill,’ says I, ‘What are ye feedin’ 
them traout with ?’ 

“ «Hoss meat,’ says he. 

‘-¢What hoss, Bill?’ says I. 

“<That broken-legged, flea-bitten gray we 
killed t’other day,’ says he. 

“¢That settles it, says I. Why that flea- 
bitten gray was an ol’ steeple-chaser that 
had run on the fair grounds right in Noo 
York. He broke his leg, an’ they sent him 
down into the country to see if he eouldn’t 
be fixed up to be good for somethin’ or other, 
but it was no go. The ol’ hoss was game, 
though, an’ had plenty of fire—an’ that’s 
what the traout got. I told Bill to mix their 
feed with the ol’ hoss we got off a tin-peddler 
and some of the ol’ grey mare, an’ that ’d 
fix "em up all right.” 

















THE VOYAGE OF THE AQUIDNECK AND 


ITS VARIED ADVENTURES IN SOUTH 
AMERICAN WATERS 


By CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM 


Author of “‘ Sailing Alone Around the World” 


DRAWINGS BY M. J. BURNS 


KE unmoored and dropped down the 
river a few miles the first day; with 
this crew, the hardest set of men 

that ever put foot on a ship of mine, and 
with a swarthy Greek pilot that would be 
taken for a pirate in any part of the world. 
The second mate, who shipped also at Rosa- 
rio, was not less ill-visaged, and had, in ad- 
dition to his naturally ugly features, a deep 
sear across his face, suggestive of a heavy 
sabre stroke; a mark which he had probably 
merited. -I could not make myself easy 
upon the first acquaintance with my new and 
decidedly ill-featured crew. So, early the 
first evening, I brought the bark to anchor, 
and made all snug before dark for prudent 
Next morning the Greek, instead 
of getting the bark underway, as I expected 
him to do, demanded more pay for his ser- 
vices, and thinking, may-be, that I could 
not do without: him, said that unless I chose 
to pay his demand, which was considerably 
in excess of his regular dues, I might put 
him ashore. I took the fellow at his first 
bounee, and landed him with little palaver. 
It was said, so I learned after, that “Old 
S * would drop into the wake of some 
ship, and save his pilotage; in fact, they 
didn’t know what else he could do, as the 
pilots were then all engaged for other 
vessels. 

The pilot money was taken eare of all 
right, and so was the Aquidneck! By day- 
light of the following morning she was 
underway and under full sail at the head of 
a fleet of piloted vessels; being the swiftest 
sailer, she easily kept the lead, and was one 
of the vessels that did not “rompe el banco,” 
as was predicted by all the pilots, while they 
hunehed their shoulders above their ears, 
exclaiming, “ No practico, no possebla!” This 
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was my second trip down the Parana, and [ 
had been on other rivers as wonderful as 
this one, and had, moreover, read Mark 
Twain's “Life on the Mississippi,” which 
gives no end of information on river cur- 
rents, wind-reefs, sand-reefs, alligator-water, 
and all that is useful to know about rivers, 
and so I was confident of my ability; all 
that had been required was the stirring-up 
I got from the impertinent pilot, or bueca- 
neer, whichever he was—one thing certain, 
he was no sailor! 

A strong, fair wind, together with the eur- 
rent, inour favor, carried us flying down the 
channel, while we kept the lead with the 
Stars and Stripes where the duffers could 
see them, as they followed us instead of our 
following them. We came, all clear, with 
the good wishes of the officers and the 
crews. But the pilots, drawing their shoul- 
ders up, and repeating the refrain, “ No 
cursed us bitterly. 
They were in a vile mood, I was told, eurs- 
ing more than.usual; and that is saying a 
great deal. The average “ Dago” pilot on 
that river was the most foul-mouthed thing 
afloat. 

Down the river and past the lightship we 
“ame once more; this time no backing sails 
to let a pilot off. From the lightship we 
spread all sail to a favorable breeze, and 
reached Ilha Grande eight days afterward, 
beating the fleet two days. Our young 
bos’n kept strict account of this. He was 
on deck when we made the land; a dark 
and foggy night it was, and nothing could 
be seen but the dimmest outline of a head- 
land through the haze. I thought I knew 
the place, and the bos’n said he could smell 
land, fog, or coal-tar. This was reassuring. 
A school of merry porpoises that gamboled 
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under the bows while we stood confi- 
dently in for the land, diving and crossing 
the bark’s course in every direction, guarded 
her from danger. I knew that so long as 
deep-sea porpoises kept with us we had 
nothing to fear of the ground. When the 
look-out cried, “ Porpoises gone,” we turned 
the bark’s head off shore, backed the main- 
tops’l, and sent out the “ pigeon” (lead). A 
few grains of sand and one soft white shell 
were brought up out of fourteen fathoms of 
water. We had but to heed these warnings 
and guides, and our course was clear, dense 
as the fog was. 

From this point the lead was kept con- 
stantly going as we sailed along in the 
intense darkness, till the headland of our 
port was visible through the haze of a 
gray niorning. What our boy Garfield had 
smelled, I may mention, was coal-tar which 
had been capsized on deck in the night. 

By daylight in the morning, April 29th, 
we found the inner entrance to Ilha Grande, 
and sailed into the harbor for the second 
time with this cargo of hay. It was still 
foggy, and all day heavy gusts of wind 
came down through the gulches in the 
mountains, laden with fog and rain. 

Two days later the weather cleared up, 

and our friends began to come in. They 
found us there, all right, anchored close 
under the highest mountain. 
Eight days of sullen gloom and rain at 
this place; then with brimstone smoke and 
fire turned on us, we were counted healthy 
enough to be admitted to pratique in Rio, 
where we arrived on May 11th, putting one 
more day between ourselves and our 
friendly competitors, who finally arrived all 
safe except the British bark Dublin. She 
was destroyed by fire between the two 
ports. The crew was rescued by Captain 
Lunt in the bark Bowditch, and brought safe 
into Rio next day. 

At the fort entrance to the harbor of Rio 
we were again challenged and brought to, 
all standing, on the bar; the tide, running 
like a mill race at the time, brought the bark 
aback on her cables with force, nearly cut- 
ting her down. 

The Aquidneck, it would seem, had out- 
sailed the telegram which should have 
preceded her; it was, nevertheless, my im- 
perative duty to obey the orders of the port 
authorities which, however, should have 
been tempered with reason. It was easy 
for them in the fort to say, “Come to, or 
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we'll sink you,” but we in the bark came 
near being sunk by obeying the order. 

Formerly, when a vessel was challenged 
at this fort, one, two, or three shots, if nee- 
essary to bring her to, were fired, at a cost 
to the ship, if she were not American, of 
fifteen shillings for the first shot, thirty for 
the second, and sixty for the third; but, for 
American ships, the sixty-shilling shot was 
fired first— Americans would always have 
the best! 

After all the difficulties were cleared 
away, and the tardy telegram received, and 
being again identified by the officers, we 
weighed anchor for the last time on the 
voyage, and went into our destined port, 
the spacious and charming harbor of Rio. 

The bark’s cargo was at last delivered, 
and no one made ill over it. A change of 
rats was also made: at Rio those we 
brought in went ashore, and others came 
aboard from the Dom Pedro docks. Fleas 
skipped about in the hay, as happy as larks, 
and nearly as big; and all the other live 
stock that we brought from Rosario— 
goodness knows of what kind and kith— 
arrived well and sound from over the water, 
notwithstanding the fumigations and fuss 
made at quarantine. 

Had cholera microbes been with us, 
indeed, I ean hardly think that the Brazil- 
ians would have turned us away as they 
did, from the doors of an hospital, for they 
are neither a cruel nor a cowardly people. 

After being so long in gloomy cireum- 
stances we were bound to make the most of 
pleasant Rio! Therefore, on the first fine 
day after being docked, we sailed out in 
quest of city adventure, and brought up 
first in Ouvidor—the Broadway of Rio, 
where my wife bought a tall hat, which I 
saw nights looming up like a dreadful stack 
of hay, the innocent cause of much trouble, 
and I declared, by all the great islands — in 
my dreams—that go back with it I would 
not, but would pitch it, first, into the sea. 

I got nervous on the question of quaran- 
tines. I visited the famous Botanical Gar- 
dens with my family, and I trembled with 
fear lest we should be fumigated at some 
station on the way. However, our time at 
Rio was spent pleasantly enough, after all, 
and on the first day of June we set sail 
once more for Paranagua and Antonina, of 
pleasant recollections; laden in part with a 
eargo of flour, kerosene, pitch, tar, rosin, 
and wine; three pianos, I remember, and 
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one steam engine and boiler, all as ballast; 
“freight free,” so the bills of lading read, 
with a further clause, however, that the 
ship should “not be responsible for leakage, 
breakage or rust.” This clause was well 
for the ship, as another one of those wild 
pampeiros overtook her on this voyage, 
throwing her violently on her beam-ends, 
and shaking the motley cargo into a con- 
fused and mixed-up mess. It was a part of 
the Aquidneck’s luck to have it so. The 
bark remaining tight, however, no very 
serious damage was done, and she righted 
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regretted that his goods were not insured. 
But when they were landed, not much the 
worse for their tossing about, old Strichine, 
the owner (Strychnine, the boys called him, 
because his singing was worse than “rough 
on rats”), declared that the ship was a 
good one, and that the captain was a good 
pilot; and, as neither freight nor insurance 
had been paid, he and his wife would feast 
us all on music. : 

The pianos, as I had fully expected, were 
out of tune—suffering, I should say, from 
sea-sickness! So much so that I shall 
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herself after a while, but without her lofty 
topgallant-masts, which went with a crash 
at the first blast of the tempest. Another 
stroke of the clipper’s luck! 

This incident madea profound impression 
on our bos’n. He happened to be on deck 
when the masts carried away, but managed 
to seamper off without getting hurt. When- 
ever a vessel hove in sight after that, having 
a broken spar or a torn sail, it was “a pam- 
peiroed ship.” 

The storm, though short, was excessively 
severe, and swept over Paranagua and 
Antonina with unusual violence. The owner 
of the pianos, I was told, prayed for us, and 


always believe this opportunity was seized 
upon by the artist to avenge the damage to 
his instruments, which, indeed, I could not 
avert, in the storm that we passed through. 
The good Strichine and his charming wife 
pretended astonishment at the number of 
opera airs I could name. And they tried 
to persuade me to sing Jl Trovatore, but 
concluding that damage enough had already 
been done, I refrained, that is, I refracted 
my song. 

Antonina will remember a tragedy that 
occurred in her port one night in 1887 
(July 23d, to be exact), and I shall not forget 
it soon. I have already hinted at the char- 
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acter of the Aquidneck’s crew. She had 
shipped a cut-throat stranger foremast 
hand at Rio in place of the second mate 
with the sabre cut, who was arrested at 
Ilha Grande and put on board of the Bra- 
zlian warship Aquidaban for some villainous 
act. The stranger had sears all over his 
head. He installed himself at once as ship’s 
bully. “I’m no soft horn,” said he to me 
one morning about the third day out; and 
he boasted that lie had licked both the first 
and second mate of the last ship, and had 
smashed the captain’s face. Our acquaint- 
ance began on a different footing. 

The bark alone in the 
harbor of Antonina, hidden from the town 
in the darkness of a night that might well 
have covered the blackest of tragedies. 
Four of the hands in our pirate crew 
thought the opportunity had come to cap- 
ture the Adquidneck, and this, in their own 
cowardly manner, they undertook to do, led 
by the scoundrelly bully who had made 
unusual efforts to create a row when I came 
on board early in the evening. However, as 
he had evidently been drinking, I passed it 
off as best I could for the natural conse- 
quence of rum, and ordered him forward. 
Instead of doing as he was bid, when I 
turned to hand my wife to the cabin he 
followed me threateningly to the break of 
the poop. What struck me most, at the 
time, was the conduct of his chum, who was 
sober, but in-an unusually gleeful mood. It 
was knock-off time when I came along to 
where he was seizing off the topgallant 
backstay, the last of the work of refitting 
the late pampeiro damage; and the mate 
being elsewhere engaged, I gave the usual 
order to quit work. ‘Knock off,” I said to 
the man, “and put away your tools. The 
bark’s rigging looks well,” I added, “and if 
to-morrow turns ‘out fine, all will be fin- 
ished.” Whereupon the fellow laughed 
impertinently in my face, repeating my 
“ All will be finished,” under his 
breath, adding, “and before to-morrow!’ 
This was the first imsult offered by the 
“bloodthirsty Tommy,” who had committed 
murder only a short time before; but I had 
been watched by the fellow, with a eat-like 
eye at every turn. 

The full significance of his words came 
to me only next morning, when I saw 
him lying on the deck with a murderous 
knife in his hand! I was not particularly 
expecting a cowardly, night attack; never- 
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words, 
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theless I kept my gun loaded. I went to 
sleep this night as usual, forgetting the 
unpleasant episode as soon as my head 
touched the pillow; but my wife, with finer 
instincts, kept awake. It was well for us 
all that she did so. Near midnight she 
quietly awakened me. “ We must get up 
and look out for ourselves!” said, 
“Something is going wrong on deck; the 
boat tackle has been let go with a great 
deal of noise; and—oh! don’t go that way 
on deck, for I heard some one on the cabin 
steps, and heard whispering in the forward 
entry.” 

“ You must have been dreaming,” I said. 

“No, indeed!” said she; “I have not 
been asleep; don’t go on deck by the for- 
ward companionway; they are waiting 
there; Iam sure, for I heard the creaking 
of the loose step in the entry.” 

If my wife has not been dreaming, 
thought I, there can be no doubt of a plot. 

Nothing justifies a visit on the poop 
deck after working hours, except a eall to 
relieve sickness, or for some other emer- 
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gency, and then secrecy or stealth is non- 
permissible. 

It may be here explained to persons not 
familiar with ships that the sailors’ quar- 
ters are in the forward part of the ship, 
where the sailors are supposed to be found 
after working hours, in port, never coming 
abaft the mainmast ; hence the term “ before 
the mast.” 

My first impulse was to step on deck in 
my usual way, but the earnest entreaties of 
my wife awoke me to a danger to be inves- 
tigated with caution. Arming myself, there- 
fore, with a stout repeating carbine, with 
eight ball cartridges in the magazine, I 
stepped on deck abaft instead of forward, 
where evidently I had been expected. I 
stood rubbing my eyes for a moment to 
accustom them to the intense darkness, 
when a coarse voice roared down the for- 
ward companion-way : 

“Why don’t ye come on deck like a man, 
and order yer men forid?” 

Then I knew | had to face a mutiny. 

“Go forward there!” I ordered. 

“Yer there, are ye?” said the spokesman, 
as with an oath he bounded toward me, 
cursing as he came. 

Again I ordered him forward, saying, “1 
am armed, and if you come this way I will 
shoot!” But I forbore to do so instantly, 
thinking to club him to the deck instead, 
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for my carbine was a heavy one. I dealt 
him a blow as he came near, sufficient, [ 
thought, to fell an ox; but it had, appa- 
rently, no effect. Instantly he was inside my 
guard, and, grasping me by the throat, he 
tried to foree me over the taffrail, and 
cried, exultingly, as he felt me give way 
under his brute strength, “ Now, you damn 
fool, shoot!” at the same time drawing his 
knife to strike. 

I could not speak, nor even breathe; 
but my carbine spoke for me, and the 
ruffian fell with the knife in his hand which 
had been raised against me! Resolution 


there, on the deck, was ended his misad- 
venture! Like the other, jhe fell with a 
deadly knife in his hand. I was now all 
right.~ The dread of cold steel had left me 
when I freed myself from the first would-be 
assassin, and I only wondered how many 
more would try to take my life. But recol- 
lecting there were only two mutineers left, 
and that I had still six shots in the maga- 
zine and one already in the chamber, I stood 
ready, with the hammer raised and my finger 
on the trigger, confident that I would not 
be put down. 

The moment of expectant waiting was an 
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had proved more than a match for brute 
foree, for I knew that not only my own life 
but also the lives of others depended on me 
at this moment. Nothing daunted, the rest 
of the crew came on, like hungry wolves 
at the smell of blood. Again I eried, “Go 
forward!” But thinking, may be, that my 
rifle was a single shooter, or that I could 
not load it quickly, the order was disre- 
garded. 

“What if I don’t go forward?” threat- 
ened “Bloody Tommy,” adding, as he 
sprang toward me, “I’ve got this for you!” 
But he fell as he raised his hand. And 


age to me, and the stillness that followed the 
tragedy was as the stillness of the sepulchre 
itself. 

In the weird darkness, with visions only 
of knives, I stepped to the companionway to 
reassure my wife. As I opened the cabin 
door. a sabre flashed before me, and I found 
myself staring at the point of it. As I spoke 
the sabre fell, and down by it, on her knees, 
thankful to heaven, fell my wife, who had 
stood ready to kill the first pirate that should 
enter the cabin. 

Returning to the deck I found the ruffian 
leader of the attack recovered sufficiently to 
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speak. A volley of oaths followed. He called 
me all the fools he could think of, and finally 
swore that I was so much of a damn fool I 
couldn’t shoot straight. 

At the hospital a day or so later he refused 
to pay a small tradesman for a pair of new 
drawers he wore that night. “T’'ll not pay 
for them!” he shouted, holding the drawers 
up to show where the bullet passing through 
his body had made the exit, “ I'll not pay for 
’em. Let the old man pay; he spoiled ’em, 
damn him! He shot a hole in ’em.” 

As he lay on the deck he cursed his luck 
again and again that he was unable to get on 
his feet and do me up. 

I had my carbine still in hand. 

There was no further need of extreme 
measures, however, for order was already 
restored, two of the assailants having 
skulked away in the dark. 

How it was that+I regained my anvantage, 
after once losing it, I hardly know; desper- 
ation had taken the place of fear, and I had 
felt more than a match for all that could 
come against me. I had no other than 
serene feelings, however, and had no wish 
to pursue the two pirates that fled. 

Immediately after the second shot, when 
I found myself master of the situation, the 
remaining two came aft, at my bidding, 
this time, and in an orderly manner. 

It is idle to say what I would or would 
not have given to have had the calamity 
averted—to have had a crew of sailors, 
instead of a gang of eut-throats. 

The other two of my foremast hands — 
one a very respectable Hollander, the other 
a little Japanese sailor, a bright young 
chap — had been robbed and beaten by the 
four ruffians, and then threatened so that 
they deserted to the forest instead of 
bringing a complaint of the matter to me, 
for fear, as the Jap expressed it afterwards, 
when there was no longer any danger 
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for fear the “la-la-long mans (thieves) 
would makee killo mi!” 

It was significant, the court thought, that 
while my son had not had time to dress, 
the mutineers all had on their boots except 
the one who fell last, and he was in his 
socks. It was he who had waited for me 
on the cabin steps. Circumstantial evidence 
came up in abundance to make the case 
perfectly clear to the authorities. 

There are few who will care to hear more 
about a subject so abhorrent, and I care less 
to write about it. I would not have said 
this much. I would have stowed these 
experiences away in the locker deep under 
the story of many storms at sea not so hard 
to tell, but for the enterprise of a rising 
department clerk, who, seeing some small 
emolument in a newspaper article, was, I 
believe, prompted to augment the consular 
dispatches, thus obliging me to fight the 
battle over. However, no indignities were 
offered me by the authorities through the 
strict investigation that followed the tragedy. 

The trial being for justice and not for my 
money, the case was soon finished and with- 
out any anxiety to any friends. 

I can only hope that I may never again 
encounter a crew of jailbirds. 

The work of loading the bark was finished 
soon after the calamity, and a Spanish sail- 
ing-master was engaged to take her to Mon- 
tevideo; my son Victor going as flag captain. 

I piloted the Aquidneck out of the harbor, 
and left her clear of the buoy, looking as 
neat and trim as sailor could wish. All the 
damage done by the late pampeiro had 
been repaired, new topgallant masts fitted, 
and all made ataunto. I saw my handsome 
bark well clear of the dangers of the harbor 
limits, then in sorrow I left her and pad- 
dled back to the town, for I was on parole 
to appear, as I have said, for trial! That 
was the word — let it stand! 


( To be continued, ) 
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By ALEXANDER HUNTER 


N MY boy- 
{ hood, and 
it seems 
now to date 
back from the 
flood, I resided 
on a big plan- 
tation on the 
Potomac River. 
Ah! that was 
the time for a 
sportsman to 
live, especially 
if he happened 
to be a boy in 
his teens, an 
only son, an 
heir tothe 
broad acres and more darkeys than he could 
count. What man amongst us, no matter if 
fortune has smiled upon him, and peace and 
plenty spread their pinions over his house- 
hold, does not look back regretfully on the 
days of his boyhood and recall lovingly the 
old mill, his cedar fishing pole, and above all 
the first gun he learned to shoot. As Uncle 
Ned used to remark: “Oh, honey! Dese 
times is not like dem times.” What a glori- 
ous life the Virginians on the Potomac led! 
Every planter had his pack of fox hounds, 
and stretched out on the porch in summer 
or dozing before the fire in the sitting-room 
were, as a matter of course, one or two 
setters or pointers? There were no kennels 
for these aristocratic dogs in those days; 
where the master went they followed as 
faithful as shadows, like the gentlemanly 
dogs they are. 

My! but the Potomac (the River of Swans 
in the Indian vernacular) swarmed with 
wild fowl in those days! There was only one 
steamer, the Oceola, from Washington to Nor- 
folk, that vexed the broad channel. From 
November until April the river was filled 
with such vast numbers of waterfowl! as to 


**Oh, honey ! dese times is not like 
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our modern eyes would seem incredible. 
Many atime at breakfast the windows would 
shake and rattle from the concussion of 
countless thousands of wild fowl flying to 
the feeding grounds, while the flapping of a 
million wings sounded like rolling thunder. 
Off at the distance they looked like huge 
black clouds. There were no masked gun- 
ners, pothunters, or game hogs on the 
Potomac. Washington and Baltimore were 
small places; New York and Philadelphia 
had an ample supply at their own doors, 
and there were but few small farmers then 
onthe river. Asarule great estates bordered 
the noble Potomac and the planters used the 
wild fowl as they did their domestic ones, 
and killed enough to eat and no more. Any 
gentleman who would have deliberately sat 
down all day and shot hundreds of ducks 
for the sake of killing, would have been os- 
tracized. There was simply no need of 
going into the butcher business; the negroes 
never cared for the game; they preferred an 
old hare to a eanvasback, a ’possum to a 
Canada goose, and a catfish to a diamond- 
back terrapin. 

Every morning during the season Uncle 
Wash, the butler and general utility man, 
would come sidling up to my mother: 
“‘ How many ducks does yo’ want for dinner 
to-day, Miss Mary?” 

“Well, Washington, there’s the Masons 
coming to dine, and I rather expect Mr. 
Fauntleroy. I think you had better geta 
dozen.” 

“ All right, mum, I’se gwine to git ’em 
right away.” And the old fellow backed 
out, casting a longing look at the decanter 
on the sideboard, and went down after the 
ducks, and this is the way he managed. In 
the ante-bellum days no slave was allowed to 
own a firearm, nor did I ever know them to 
covet the possession of a weapon, as they 
caught all the game they wanted with snares 
and deadfalls, not counting ’eoon dog and 
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axe. But old Uncle Wash, who was a play- 
mate of my grandfather, and had tyrannized 
over my father and uneles in the old days, 
did just what he pleased on that piantation ; 
he would take orders from the head of the 
house, and transmit them, and that was all. 
Not a hand’s lick of work had he done for 
the past ten years. Well, Uncle Wash would 
take my father’s “Joe Manton” from the 
rack, carefully load it, and, calling his son, 
young Washington, who was our carriage 
driver, they would go to the beach about 
six hundred yards distant; the shoals of 
ducks would paddle out into deep water as 
the two men approached, one behind the 
other. Reaching a big tree close to the 
shore, young Wash would lie close while the 
older man would retrace his steps toward 
the house, and the flock seeing, as they 
thought, that the coast was clear, would 
swim to the beach, and then the gunner 
would let drive and generally be sure of a 
half dozen. If he failed to get the right 
number he put out in a skiff, and in a few 
minutes he killed up to the notch with one 
or two over for good measure. 

The tameness of these water fowl that 
had never been disturbed in the night time, 
and rarely shot at in the day, was remark- 
able. I have lain on the shore on a sunny 
winter day, motionless and stirless, for half 
an hour at a time, just to see the huge ricks 
of water fowl attracted by curiosity, swim 
to within ten feet of me. My only weapon 
at that time was a bow and arrow, and I 
sometimes shot one through the head, and 
was as proud of my feat as William Tell 
when he plugged Gessler through the corslet, 
or Friar Tuck when he sent a eclothyard 
shaft through the armor of the Templar. 

Come to think of it, there was one mar- 
ket gunner on the Potomac; his name was 
Jerry —known as “Ole Man Jerry,” who 
had a darkey to help him navigate a small 
sloop, which one memorable winter was 
anchored at the mouth of a little creek on 
our shore. I soon became arcades ambo 
with the old fellow by getting Sandy, our 
gardener, to let him have a couple of cab- 
bages every day, and many hours I spent in 
the little cubby-hole called a cabin, listen- 
ing to the old fellow’s stories. He said he 
never shot any ducks but the canvas back, 
and got twenty-five cents a pair if he hap- 
pened to strike the market right. He said 
he only made enough to tide him over win- 
ter; that carrying fish in spring, and lum- 
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ber in the summer, to Baltimore, was how 
he made his money. 

His father, he remarked, owned the sloop 
before him, which I could well believe, as 
it was ealked, pitched, and patched, until 
it seemed as if only half of the original 
boat remained. 

Jerry had an heirloom that he was very 
proud of; it was a veritable bell-mouth 
blunderbuss that belonged to his father, 
and was the first one I ever saw. The barrel 
was about three feet long and seemed to be 
made of brass. The stock was very large 
and cumbersome, thickly inlaid with 
mother of pearl, but the bore was the thing, 
being fully two and a half inches in diam- 
eter. Of course it had a_ flintlock. I 
asked Jerry what was the load. He said 
there was no fixed charge, one handful of 
powder to two of shot. 

Then I wanted to know why he didn’t 
use it on the ducks. He said it kicked too 
hard, but that his father had made the 
greatest shot on record. 

I asked him to tell me about it and he lit 
his pipe, leaned back in his chair, and this 
is the tale he told: 

“My old dad came from -Holland when 
he was a boy, and when he was getting 
along in years he saved enough to buy this 
here sloop, and did the fruit, fowl, and fish 
business. 

“ Now it happened that he anchored his 
boat at Oecequan Bay, Near Aquia Creek, 
in Virginia, intending to get a cargo of 
country truck to carry to Baltimore, and 
he was in a hurry to be up and away before 
Christmas, which was about two weeks off. 
The winter don’t usually set in until after 
New Year, but the bay froze, and my dad 
found his eraft hard and fast, and there 
she stuck, the ice getting thicker’ and 
thicker, and in a few days all of his meat 
gave out. Now there was an old maid 
named Miss Grubb, that lived a mile or so 
back from the shore, and she made a busi- 
ness of raising fowls. I have heard my 
old man say she was tall and thin, with a 
hook nose, and the keenest hand for a bar- 
gain he ever struck in his born days. 

“He went to her to buy some chickens, 
and she, knowing he was frozen fast, and- 
couldn’t get away, just raised the price 
nearly double, which made my dad so pow- 
erful mad that he swore that he would 
starve first. But the next day he was too 
hungry to be particular, seeing as he hadn’t 
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eaten anything but-corn pone, so he goes 
back and: buys a dozen chickens, and: as 
he sees the great. rick of fowls in the barn- 
yard, he said he would like to shoot in 
them, and Miss Grubb, after considering 
a minute, says: ‘Cap’n, you can shoot one 
shot in them fowls and have all you can 
kill for one dollar.’ 

“¢Tll do it,’ said my dad, handing out 
the dollar. 

“Then Miss Grubb said: 
gain unless | 
Joad your gun.’ 

“My dad he 
studied over it, 


‘Tt ain’t a bar- 


and then he 
said:‘ All right, 
take the n:oney, 
and Ill go and 
get my gun.’ 
“*Now you 
jest mind, I’ve 
got to load it,’ 
said the old 
maid, and my 
dad he just 
nodded and 
went back to 
his sloop, dove 
down in this 
here cabin, and 
takes down this 
same old blun- 
derbuss. He 
put in a thun- 
dering big load, 
sawed four 
fingers off the 
small end of 
the ramrod, 
picked the flint, 
primed care- 
fully, and eall- 
ing his nigger 
Jim, they 
walked across the ice to Miss Grubb’s, who 
was waiting for them. She led the way 
to the fowl yard, which was some three 
or four acres, enclosed with a high picket 
fence. My dad asked her for a dozen ears 
of corn, and, starting from the woodside, 
he dropped a thick trail of shelled corn, 
for over a hundred yards. He then 
handed the old maid his weapon, and she 
certainly understood what she was about, 
for the first thing she did was to drop the 
ramrod down the barrel to see if it was 


loaded. As the end of the ramrod was 
even with the muzzle, she coneluded it was 
not. She next filled her thimble with pow- 
der and dropped it in the barrel, and fol- 
lowed it by two thimblefuls of shot, and 
when my dad told her there was not enough 
powder to send the shot out of the gun, she 
said he ought to have thought of that before. 
A contract was a contract. She was to load 
the gun and he was.to have all he killed: 

“ There was a big chopping block. in the 
woodpile that 
hadadeep gash 
in its centre, 
and dad fitted 
his gun com- 
fortable like in 
the hollow, and, 
laying flat 
down on_ his 
stomach, told 
the old maid he 
was ready. 

‘** She goes to 
the gate and 
swings it wide 
open and out 
came the fowls 
by hundreds 
and hundreds, 
and when they 
struck the 
grain they just 
piled over each 
other. Dadsays 
he gave one 

look around 
before hepulled 
the trigger, and 
there was Miss 
Grubb stand - 
ing by, with her 
horn spectacles 
shoved up on 
her forehead 
andsmilinga kind of superior-like smile, as if 
he was taking a heap of trouble for nothing. 
Jim, the nigger, had got behind the tree and 
stuck his fingers in his ears, for he knew 
what was coming. Dad says he was almost 
ready to give the thing up, for he was as 
mad as a hornet when he loaded the gun, 
and didn’t know what it would do; but he 
grit his teeth, sighted down the long lane 
of feathers, and pulled loose. Old Jim told 
me that the noise sounded like a cannon 
that had gone off, and that the echoes came 


“ He thought the blunderbuss had 
busted and blown his head off.”’ 








rolling back from the other side of Occe- 
quan Bay, and that there was so much smoke 
he couldn't see at first; and then my dad 
rose up and looked around, and dad said 
that he thought the blunderbuss had busted, 
and blown his head off, and he was sort of 
dazed at first; then he felt his shoulder 
and head and found the gun had kicked 
tremendous.” 

“And Miss Grubb, what about her?” I 
asked. 

“My old dad says she stood there with 
both of her arms raised, hollering and ery- 
ing, ‘I’m ruined, I’m ruined,’ and that nig- 
ger Jim, he was a hollering too, but cutting 
the double shuffle and singing out, ‘Oh, 
Miss Grubb, we’s gwine to have all we 
kill.’ ” 

“But how many did you kill?” I anx- 
iously inquired. 

* Well, the old man was a mighty truth- 
ful man, a mighty exact man; he never 
would lie except under great provocation, 
and he said he killed four geese, three tur- 
keys, seven ducks, one peafowl, nine chick- 
ens, thirteen guinea hens, and Miss Grubb’s 
tame pig that came running up at the 
last minute to get his share of the corn.” 

Our house was a very popular one with 
young and old, and seemed always crowded. 
I don’t remember ever eating a meal when 
only the inmates of the family were present, 
but it was during the Annual Meet that the 
mansion was crammed from cellar to 
garret; all the sportsmen for miles around 
would bring their packs of dogs, and they 
were superb hounds, the pick of over a 
hundred years of careful crossing, breed- 
ing, and selection. The pedigree of each 
dog was as carefully collected and _ filed 
as if they were race horses. The kennels 
were equal to the stables in those days, 
and the generous rivalry between the 
owners of the various packs served to make 
the subject all important and a never- 
ending theme of discussion. 

The greatest joy of my life was to sit 
unnoticed in my chair after supper and 
listen to the veteran sportsmen narrate the 
traditions and stories of field and stream. 
They all agreed that the finest sportsman 
that the lowlands of Virginia ever pro- 
duced was Jack Mason, of Penjemoy. He 
had fired his last shot many years before, 
and a handsome monument commemorated 


his goodness, but was silent on his sporting: 


virtues. The Greeks did things differently. 
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At Penjemoy, under a marble shaft, sleeps 
the surest shot, the boldest rider, the finest 
after-dinner speaker, the boldest sports- 
man that the Old Dominion ever produced, 
and above his clay, cut in imperishable 
granite, was the cold-blooded announcement 
that he was an estimable citizen, and had 
hopes of rising again! 

I have heard the white-haired octogena- 
rians who knew Mason in his later age 
speak of him as the beau ideal of a gentle- 
man sportsman, even in his seventieth 
year. He always entertained. like a prince. 
His estate of Penjemoy comprised some 
thousand acres, and, like the “fine ould 
Irish gentleman,” he spent every cent he 
made in keeping open house. 

It was Jack Mason who killed fifty-four 
quail in fifty shots, two of them being 
doubles. It was Jack Mason who won the 
silver pitcher at Richmond in the toughest 
steeplechase of the century, though at the 
beginning his horse fell and broke three of 
his ribs. It was Jack Mason who carried 
off the plate at Ashland against all the 
eracks of the Old Dominion; and it was 
Jack Mason who had never failed to be first 
at the finish in every fox chase he ever 
attended. His mastery of the shotgun was 
phenomenal and, it is said, he was as cer- 
tain of killing a canvasback careening on 
the pinions of a storm, going like a flash of 
lightning, a hundred miles an hour, as an 
ordinary shot would be of hitting a sta- 
tionary duck in a mill pond. The highest 
compliment any sportsman could receive 
was to say he was almost as good a shot as 
Jack Mason. 

From all accounts Jack Mason in his 
youth was the wildest rattling young blade 
in the country; one of his sporting esea- 
pades is a household tradition down in Old 
Quantico to this day. 

There was a large plantation in the see- 
tion, owned and worked by a Scotchman, 
an elderly man who employed no overseer, 
but filled the place himself. He was the 
typical, stern, bigoted Scotch Covenanter, 
as drawn by the immortal pen of the Wizard 
of the North. He was a fanatic in all 
things and was utterly out of place among 
the pleasure-loving Virginia gentry. It 
was the irrepressible antipathy of the 
Cavalier and Puritan—the rising of the 
bristles of the boar at the approach of the 
stag hounds. He herded by himself and 
they left him severely alone. The canny 














Seot was himself no sportsman, nor would 
he allow any of the neighbors to fire a 
gun on his place, and, in consequence, his 
plantation became a reservoir for game, 
and the fields fairly swarmed with quail. 

Now it happened there was a large ball 
near by, with Jack Mason in attendance, of 
course, and during the night the young 
planters discussed the chances of autumn 
shooting, and deplored the failure of al] 
their efforts to be allowed to hunt on the 
Seotchman’s preserves. Jack Mason offered 
to bet his favorite horse against any of 
equal value that he would shoot over that 
preserve on the morrow, and with the full 
and free consent of the owner. He was 
asked if he knew him personally, or had 
unknown means of winning his favor. 

He answered in the negative, and added 
he had never even met the Scot in his life. 
The wager was closed there and then. 

The next morning, as the old Covenanter 
was walking up and down the porch enjoy- 
ing his after-breakfast pipe, a strange appa- 
rition advanced up the gravel walk and 
took off his three-cornered hat and made 
him a sweeping bow. The Scot winked his 
eyes and looked again. He saw a slender, 
effeminate-looking fellow, some twenty-five 
years of age, who seemed literally to have 
stepped from the ballroom. His ruffled 
shirt front was adorned with a diamond, 
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mother of pearl buttons gleamed on his sky- 
blue coat, and his satin small clothes glis- 
tened in the sunshine; a pair of silk stock- 
ings were gartered bya love-knot bow of 
blue ribbon, and his dancing pumps were 
decorated by a jeweled buckle. He carried 
a gun in one hand, and two pointer dogs 
trooped at his heels. 

“Well, what do you want?” asked the 
planter. 

In a mineing voice the intruder asked 
his gracious permission to shoot a few 
birds, saying he had been dancing all night 
at Warwick Hall and needed a little morning 
exercise. 

The Seot gazed at him with the same 
feeling, perhaps, that his stalwart moun- 
tain-bred ancestor had at the perfumed 
dainty fops of Charles the Second’s court. 
He was about to utter a curt and positive 
refusal, when his grim Seotech humor got 
the better of him. He came near hilari- 
ous laughter as he saw that delicately- 
clothed creature standing so clean, jaunty 
and nice, and then pictured him returning 
from the hunt, his costly attire in rags, his 
tender limbs scratched, his morning glory 
all gone. So he smiled in his beard and 
asked him if he intended to hunt just as he 
was dressed. He was answered in the 
affirmative. So he gave his assent that 
his unknown guest for that one day might 
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shoot all he pleased, and then he 
started off for the low grounds 
to attend to the corn shucking. 
short time after his negro 

manager came running up to 
him and said: 

“"Fore God! marster, there 
won’t be a bird left on dis here 
place. De man’s a debbil, and 
the dogs is the debbil, and the 
gun is a debbil.” 

Dropping his work, the owner 
hurried to the scene, and he 
opened his eyes very wide in- 
deed at what he saw. In the 
front of the house was a stubble 
field of several hundred acres 
that had been harvested in wheat the same 
year. It was as level asa table, and an ideal 
feeding place for the quail. For many years 
they had whistled, mated, and fed around 
the place all undisturbed until they became 
almost as tame as barnyard fowls. The 
owner saw the dogs. stand motionless, saw 
the dandy sportsman pick his way gently 
where they were, saw a few birds rise, and 
two puffs of smoke followed by a nearly 
simultaneous report. Two birds dropped, 
then the dogs retrieved, and the game was 
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handed to a nondescript negro 
lad whom the sportsman had 
picked up somewhere, who had 
tied the birds to a string and 
wrapped them around his body 
until he was half hidden from 
view. 

The gun was loaded and capped 
inside of a minute. The perform- 
ance was repeated; the man never 
hurried, the dogs, beautifully 
trained, never bungled, the gun 
never missed, and the dandy 
had, in sporting parlance, never 
“turned a hair.” The stockings 
were a little colored by the chick- 
weed, but he was ready to lead 

the minuet that moment. 

The Seotehman at first was furiously 
angry, but as he saw the matchless work of 
the trinity of destructive agents—man, gun, 
dog—so perfectly blended into one, and 
beheld in the affected coxcomb the same 
metal which under Rupert had again and 
again broken the steel-fronted squares of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, he advanced and 
asked his name, and when it was given, he 
answered, “I might have known it.” 

And that’ s how Jack Mason won his bet. 
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F YOU area 
reader of the 
book of outdoor 
Revelations, 
you will find 
more, perhaps, 
to interest you 
in springtime; 
and of this sea- 
son it is hard to 
say which chapter is the more attractive, 
whether it is the first awakenings that come 
sometimes in March, sometimes in February, 
or still earlier; the bolder buddings and 
blossomings of April, or the odoriferous hum 
and blush and greenth of May leading up 
by leaps and bounds to the full tide of sum- 
mer in later June. If I were to state my 
preference, it would be for the first day 
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when warmth really predominates; when the 
south wind is soft and moist and the silvery 
piping notes of the chickadee seem to be 
calling to all the sleepers that the chill winds 
have numbed into silence, that it is time to 
be awake again. I have known such days 
even in January, but oftener they do not 
come until much later. It is apt to be muddy 
and disagreeable under foot; unless you are 
thoroughly screened from the north there 
wili be breaths that tell of recent visits to 
unseen snowbanks, and if you have left your 
heavy clothing behind, and stay out till late 
afternoon, you will have good cause for re- 
pentance. The instructed know this and the 
knowledge makes the temporary warmth all 
the more grateful. 

After spring in attractiveness, and a 
great many will put it first, is the mellow 








Indian summer. Summer itself 
is apt to be too hot and disa- 
greeable during the greater part 
of its existence. The flowers of 


this season are gener- 

ally coarse, and beautiful only in the 

mass, lacking the delicacy of texture and 
color of their earlier blooming sisters. The 
birds, with the exception of a few of the 
less-gifted finches, are silent, and the sleepy 
drone of insects is broken by only the shrill 
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scrapings of the cicada, which revels in the 
heat and dryness of July and Augist. By 
midsummer one must wander far and into 
very remote and well-shaded regions to find 
much of coolness or freedom from dust and 
discomfort. 

Indian summer adds to warmth that is not 
excessive, a wine-like character in the air 
and a richness and glow everywhere not 
equaled at any other time of the year; and 
a known fruition. The year has done its 
best, or worst; has come out of the domain 
of prophecy and taken its place in the more 
sober realm of history. The youth of spring- 
time and the manhood of summer are past, 
and the frosted temples speak of ripeness 
and power. And after this the bleak 
winds. 

I have heard these oftenest while driving 
and not always from choice. I like to go 
out at timesand battle with the whirling snow 
and the buffeting winds. It is elemental, 
and I thereby demonstrate my kinship with 
the earth. But such are not bleak winds. 


These must be sought upon the open prairies. 
The winds that toss the bare branches of the 
trees beside your window, behind which you 
sit snug and comfortable and spy out the 
location of the oriole’s nest, which you sought 


in vain while the tree retained its summer 
clothing, may be cold and blustery, but it is 
not bleak. That term conveys to my mind 
only one impression. I ean think of such a 
wind only as sweeping across open country 
and starting shrill little shrieks from the 
dead grasses and weeds and briars that 
would obstruct its passage. 

Let it be late November or December, 
with night coming on and perhaps a few 
snowflakes in the air, with no human habita- 
tion in sight and your destination many 
miles away: then set the wind a-whistling, 
it need not be colder than will thoroughly 
chill you in a long ride, and you will be able 
to catch my meaning. Or it may be later, 
when the ground is covered with snow and 
the cold almost unbearable, only there must 
always be something dead to send forth that 
whistling shriek as the wind skurries by. 
If your ear has caught the tune thoroughly 
out on the plains of Nebraska or Dakota or 
Wyoming, or still farther north, and you 
ever hear a fair imitation, even no more 
than the summer wind whistling through 
the wire screens over your open window, it 
will be enough to give you a sympathetic 
chill. 
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One of the most familiar plants at this 
time of the year is the goldenrod. During 
the late summer and autumn there are few 
places not lighted up by some one of its 
numerous species, said to be eighty-five in 
number within the limits of the United 
States. It is a characteristic of this plant 
to have the same general form and appear- 
ance when dead as when living. Practically 
the only difference is in the color, which 
changes from a fuzzy golden yellow to an 
equally or more fuzzy dull gray. The shape 
of the panicle, or whatever form the bloom 
may take, remains unchanged. The leaves 
still cling to the stem, becoming fewer and 
more ragged. The plant stands stiffly erect 
and has its full share in the chilly chorus 
that follows in the wake of the wind. 

Last December I took what would be con- 
sidered by many a long drive out of a small 
town in eastern Nebraska. On the return 
journey, coming up through a cut to the top 
of an exposed hill, thoroughly chilled by the 
damp and unusually disagreeable wind that 
was blowing, I saw two of these plants out- 
lined against the dull sky on the edge of the 
embankment. So thoroughly did they em- 
body the discomforts of the drive and the 
season, that I got out, much to the disgust of 
the driver, and carried them home with me, 
afterward posing them for a picture in the 
same relative position in which I found 
them. 

In quite a different place is found the eat- 
tail. Nature has decreed that this shall be 
a water plant: and, as its root is unable to 
travel overland, it was necessary that some 
other method for its distribution be devised. 
Otherwise it would have been confined to 
the place of its creation, if such an expression 
be longer permissible. Beat one of the 
spikes of this plant in mid-winter and take 
a lesson in transportation. Not the down of 
the thistle or dandelion floats more read- 
ily or clings so closely to your clothing. 
The stiff leaves lend themselves particu- 
larly well to the production of the winter 
music. Start the wind across the frozen 
surface of the marsh and it is easy to im- 
agine it filled with fairies, each equipped 
with a tiny violin. 

Somewhat similar to the goldenrod in 
habit, so far as location is concerned, is the 
silkweed. It is somewhat more partial to low 
meadows, less inclined to seek and climb dry 
hillsides, but is still a plant of the dry land 
exclusively. Writers have exhausted their 





vocabularies regarding the wonders of this 
plant. Its colors, its odors, its sticky 
juices, the wonderful traps by which 

its flowers compel the insects which 

would take its sweets to carry its 

pollen to other flowers and thus fer- 

tilize them, all these are described 
minutely and at length. And yet the same 
author, who gives pages to the flower, dis- 
misses the pod as a plaything for children 
and the seed with a line. 

Ihave no quarrel with the theory of acci- 
dental creation. That a plant or an animal 
happened to develop a variation; that this 
variation happened to be beneficial and was 
perpetuated so as to finally form a species, 
may be altogether true. Having left behind 
us the theory of special creation, we have 
nothing better. The fault I find with it is, 
that no two writers seem able to agree as 
to the how and the why: that is if we accept 
the chorus of admiring followers of the few 
leaders, who find wonderful adaptations in 
anything or nothing, and even if the leaders 
eould agree, their explanations explain 


nothing unless we find the reason for the 
variations, of which Darwin says, and most 
others prove, we are profoundly ignorant. 
I can see why it might have been beneficial 


to a chestnut burr or its contents to develop 
rudimentary “jagger”, 

but just how the rudi- 

ment of a hair 

that could 





not possibly support. it 

for the fraction of a second, could 

have helped the seed of the silkworm in the 
great struggle, surpasses me. 

However it got to its present condition, 
the seed pod of the silkweed, with its 
contents, is certainly a wonderful creation. 
Each seed is attached to the most wonderful 
parachute imaginable. Before the seeds 
are ripe these are arranged regularly and 
compactly in the pod, attached by their tips 
to a sort of midrib, and when they are good 
and ready, and not before, the pod opens, 
the parachutes detach themselves one at a 
time or in pairs or threes or little bunches, 
a breeze comes and away 
they go to multiply 
and replenish the 
earth. Not 





every one 
of the par- 

achutes has a seed attached to it and they 
sometimes combine their forces the better 
to carry the seed, which is rather heavy. 
If you hold one with the seed attached 
and let it drop in still air, it will not 
float far, but in falling it will most 
likely attach itself to some weed, to 
be caught and whirled away by the 
first breeze that comes along. Teeh- 
nieally it is the coma, that part which 
does most toward making the cotton 
plant valuable, that thus assists in the distri- 
bution of this plant, which has its share, al- 
though a smaller one, in the chorus 
of the dead as the winds go by. 

It has always been a 
matter of surprise 
to me why 
birds re- 
main 
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in a cold climate through the winter. It 
seems so obviously natural for them to do 
otherwise that one cannot help a feeling of 
wonder whenever he sees one of them brav- 
ing the bitter cold and thinks of the thrushes 
and eatbirds and most of the robins and 
other old favorites thousands of miles away 
where it is warm and comfortable. Yet 
every one knows that many of them seem to 
prefer cold. 

One bleak morning in January, several 
years ago, it became necessary for me to 
take quite a long walk out into the suburbs. 
The wind was blowing steadily and strongly 
and was like a wall of ice. While crossing 
the point of a bare hill, I heard an unmis- 
takeably new bird note. This was in the 
time of my earlier enthusiasm and was a 
challenge that I could not let pass. But 
where should I look for the bird? The 
ground was covered with snow, there was 
not a bush or tree in sight: nothing but a 
few scanty, shivering weeds in which it was 
not possible for anything to hide, and there 
was no bird in sight. But there was one 
within hearing: plainly through the howling 
wind came at almost regular intervals, 
“ Chiek—chick, ehiek—chick, chickle, ickle, 
ickle,” the first two syllables with a percep- 
tible interval, the next two close together, 
and the last part an unmusical chatter not 
entirely unlike the kingbirds. It took me 
five minutes to locate the bird, and when I 
did finally see it, I could hardly believe my 
own eyes. There was a small bird, perhaps 
the size of a robin, partly flying. partly sail- 
ing in circles, perhaps a hundred and fifty 
feet in the air in the teeth of that iey wind, 
and singing, although it was a very poor 
effort, as though it was actually enjoying it. 

After awhile it dropped to the ground by 
a series of slanting sails and commenced 
walking about pecking in the snow and few 
exposed and frozen clods. I identified it at 
once as the horned lark and have since 
learned that it belonged to the Western 
variety. I have seen thousands of the birds 
since, including one young one. which 
hopped, by the way, while the old ones 
walk, and the barer and colder the hill, the 
better they seem to like it, but I have never, 
to my recollection, seen or heard one 
soaring and singing in such a bitter cold 
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wind. On the close-cropped pastures of 
the Winnebago Indian Reservation I have 
seen great loose flocks of these larks mixed 
with a considerable number of longspurs, 
but the variety of the latter, or species 
rather, I am unable to state. The habits 
and flight of these birds seem very similar, 
and unless one gets a good look it is hard 
to tell just which bird it is that is being, 
apparently, blown about by the wind. 
Burroughs makes the horned lark fly like 
a meadow lark. It is one of the perpetual 
wonders, perhaps one of the great pleasures, 
that trained observers see these things so 
differently. I venture that few will see any 
similarity in the flight. 

No other bird, I think, deliberately 
chooses such bare, cold and exposed places 
as the horned or shore lark. To what 
plant this doubtful compliment should be 
paid [am unable to say. The bird life of 
any one district is limited; the same may be 
said of the animals. Even a busy man, if 
he care to do so, may learn to recognize 
most of them, at least, by sight or sound. 
But plant life the otherwise busy man must 
let alone. 
on a 


One eannot 


-and 


go a-botanizing 


broncho stay much on the 


broncho—neither can he study botany sue- 
cessfully from a car window or a carriage, 
and the plants of a region are as the sands 


of the sea. On the bare, bleak hills over 
which the roads go where I oftenest see the 
horned lark, it seems to me the Russian 
thistle is one of the commonest, if not the 
commonest, weed. It would seem perfectly 
appropriate that such should be the ease, 
and if the extent to which it is encroaching 
on the fields to the roadside is a fair 
criterion, it would seem that its menace to 
agriculture is no imaginary one. 

But the plant that suggests to me more 
forcibly than any other the idea of bleakness 
is the briar, the tall blackberry bush. Not 
as it grows in great patches in rich soil, 
crowding out everything else and hiding 
fences and bushes, but the straggling, 
straight, stiff briar of thin, solid, high banks 
by the roadside. Maybe it is only because 
it is here that the wind strikes hardest, but 
it seems to me that the very spirit of the 
winter wind cries aloud in the wiry shriek 
of the tall blackberry bush at its passing. 





Valdes Is a Typical Village of the Far Northwest. 


FINDING 


A VOLCANO AND WIPING 


16,000 FEET MOUNTAIN FROM 
MAP OF ALASKA 


THE 


By ROBERT DUNN 


MATEUR exploring, as Jack and I do 
it, is hard to justify. In June, 1898, 
while in college, we heard that the 
last herd of bison roamed the Arctic Basin 
of North America: that it was a country 
full of gold; that a thousand Argonauts 
were dying off and going mad up there on 
the way from the Hudson's Bay slope to the 
Yukon. We left college. By November 
we had covered 1500 miles of the Mackenzie 
River Valley. We hadn't found any gold 
or bison—had shot only seven bears and a 
lynx — but we had crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains up underneath the Arctic Circle by a 
trail which men said all who had taken had 
died upon, and we had seen brave men sink 
with their raw-backed cayeuses through 
the terrible muskeg swamp of the North. 
That sort of thing changes a man queerly. 
After we reached civilization we wanted to 
go right back north again. We didn’t care 
for gold or game now. We simply wanted 
to travel in the North, beyond all horizons, 
among unexplored mountains. Our friends 


couldn't understand it—and we didn’t 
altogether, either. 

But we had to suffer civilization for two 
years. In 1900, we were free again, and 
got out our maps of the North. Right where 
Alaska starts out to reach Siberia we saw 
that the mountains which follow the Pacific 
from Oregon north ended abruptly. Here 
two new chains began. First, the St. Elias- 
Chugatch range, which borders the Pacifie 
from Muir Glacier to Cook’s Inlet. Second, 
the Alaskan range, which also starts and 
ends at about the same two points, but is 
bowed further to the north, reaching two 
hundred miles inland. Between these two 
systems, near their eastern ends, five sepa- 
rate peaks were mapped, forming a sort of 
cirele; and in turn were themselves almost 
completely surrounded on the west by the 
Copper River. The mountains were: Mt. 
Tillman 16,600 feet, Mt. Drum 13,700 feet, 
Mt. Sanford 13,500 feet, Mt. Blackburn 
12,500 feet, and Mt. Wrangell 17,500 
feet. We read that they had been dis- 
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Snyder’s Peak, as It Looked from the Crater of Mt. Drum. 


covered in 1819, but that up to 1854 every 
who had tried to reach them had 
failed, because the Copper River natives 
hostile. One party had been mas- 
sacred. In 1885, however, Lieut. (now 
Capt.) H. T. Allen, Second Cavalry, passed 
safely up Copper River along their eastern 
In 1891, Lieut. Schwatka and Dr. 
Hayes passed along the southern edge of 
the group. In 1898, the Copper River Valley 
was full of tenderfeet trying to reach the 
Klondike. A few of them got to the base 
of the mountains, but they told nothing 
new. All maps of the country were Allen’s. 

But what stirred us in all we read of the 
region was this: Mt. Wrangell, the highest 
peak of the group, was constantly referred 


one 


were 


base. 


to as a voleano, and Allen had drawn a fan- 
tastic picture of it—a cornucopia of snow 
with a stream of smoke coming out of the 
top. But he wouldn't say flat that Wrangell 
was active: no one seemed sure about it; 
no one would commit himself. Yet we 
found records of terrible eruptions in the 
region, of smoke and fire seen “ far inland” 
by Russian archimandrites, which black- 
ened the whole Alaskan Peninsula. Lots 
of geographical problems seemed to hang 
on Wrangell’s being an active cone. George 
Dawson reported a thick layer of white vol- 
‘vanie ash covering thousands of square 
miles in the Upper Yukon Valley. It fell 
in the last few centuries, he said — and 
could it have come from Wrangell? 
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A question mark had been hung over 
Wrangell — “ Voleano?” That seemed to 
us enough to stir any one. Could we rub it 
It led us to make a rash resolution, 
—to smoke a pipe upon the 
Wrangell, to make sure if it would smoke 
with us or not, though we had never seen a 
snow mountain. 


out? 
snows of 


glacier, nor been on a 
Simply, the whole region inspired us; it 
Was our country, God's country, no matter 


We 
land, 


what the seurvied gold-seekers said. 
dreamed of it as an enchanted 


“We rested from our packing on the gravel-covered ice.’ 


where earthquakes and tidal waves wrecked 
Siwashes’ villages; where glaciers sixty miles 


broad miraged cities of the other hemi- 
sphere—men said—and islands—as Bogo- 


slof did— popped up from the sea, smoked 
awhile, and dived down again. 

In June Jack and I took the train for 
Seattle and there bought flour, beans, sow- 
belly, sugar, tea, nine unbroken cayeuses, 
—and nothing else. We sailed for Port 
Valdes, the northermost settlement on the 
Pacific Coast of Alaska, on July Ist, and 
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after sliding for eight days on tide-rips 
among snowy islands, past Mt. Crillion’s 
three miles of snow pitched up from mid- 


Pacific, stuek on the mud-flats of an ice- 


hung fjord, where the cabins of Valdes 
stood ina strip of woods between glacier 


and sea. 

Valdes lies west of the mouth of Copper 
River, and is the only point of entry into 
interior Alaska across the Coast, or Chugateh 
Mountains. Here we found the War Depart- 
ment trail to the Yukon, 500 miles away, 





had been marked out as far 
Centre, a deserted prospectors’ 
miles to the northeast, in the interior, 
on Copper River, and southwest of 
Wrangell but had only been completed over 
the coast pass, thirty miles from Valdes. 
Trail-building isn’t easy in a sub-Aretie land, 
where grub is worth its weight in gold 
(which no one had found about there yet) 
and the land is mostly a frozen swamp, 
which thaws down to Hades when 
strip it. 


as Copper 
‘amp 110 


you 































Day after day we ran a circus on Valdes 
beach, breaking bronchos and remembering 
how to throw the diamond pack hitch. Regu- 
larly as we cinched up the five pack-horses 
with two hundred pounds apiece in the 
panniers, they careered off across the mud- 
flats, backs humped, heels together, and 
sacks of flour, sugar, beans, soaring through 
the air, while the townsfolk—whom the 
Angel Gabriel couldn't have made try a 
mount —shouted advice from the corral. 





= 
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The townsfolk told weird tales of Wrangell. 
One morning, Bill Rhodes, head government 
packer, drawled, Montana fashion: 

“Some yere outfit of dudes came in last 
year, sayin’ they was going to climb 
Wrangell. I’d as soon walk alone to the 
North Pole. That mountain’s as big on top 
as Coyote County, and as flat.” 

Jack wanted to know what became of 
the dudes, but I wouldn't let him ask, 
beeause any one who doesn’t come north for 
gold is a “dude”; and it’s a stigma, and — 
we were novel enough, as it was, for Valdes. 
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A Prospector’s Pack Train Outfitting for a Journey to the Klondike. 
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“ There’s the thing to do, boys, I tell yer,” 
went on Bill—“climb Wrangell. There 
ain’t no one but’s only been to the bottom 
of him. She must be twenty miles from 
where snow begins to the top.” 

And they told how Siwashes had gone to 
its base never to return; how in September, 
99, from Copper Centre fiery lava was seen 
at nights brimming over distant snows; 
how the forest shook like a quilt for two 
Sundays, and men cast themselves to the 


ground and were seasick ; and the two-story 
“hotel” at Valdes was wrecked. 

We asked no more questions, but the 
next day we set out for Copper Centre. We 
started inland on the half-built government 
trail. By night we had gone twenty miles up 
Lowe River—its bed a strip of Arizona in 
the exotie forest—and then through Key- 
stone Canyon by a five-foot trail cut in the 
cliff’s face a thousand feet above the stream. 
In the canyon were two waterfalls, each 
700 feet high; Jack was thrown and his 
horse stamped over him, as he clung to the 
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precipice. Another day among ptarmigan 
and ice and blue morainal tarns took us 
over the misty pass into the great valley of 
Copper River. 

Traveling now a hundred miles to Copper 
River itself, where it bounds the Wrangell 
group on the east, we endured what only 
they who have suffered in this cursed 
country can conceive; the musquito plague, 
sleepless nights, endless swamps where the 
horses mire, rain (we had no tent), getting 
lost, hunting strayed horses, and fording 
glacial streams, where you drop if once the 
water reaches over your waist. We were 
always wet and cold and tired and profane. 
That is life in Alaska. Now we came toa 
trail-eutter’s camp; now we met two griz- 
zled partners, bowed under pack-backs, 
still searching for an eldorado. <A handful 
of argonauts, who had not died or quit the 
country, still “stayed” with it, roaming 
across the great distances, swallowed up in 
the wilderness. We crossed fifteen-mile 
muskegs, and were twenty hours without 
eating; and the horses stampeded on the 
back trail, and rolled off their packs, and 
Jack’s saddle - horse — Rosinante — foun- 
dered in the forest and was left to die. At 
last, from the inland foot-hills of the Coast 
Range we first saw the great peaks of the 
Wrangell Alps. That never-to-be-forgotten 
dawn we were hunting horses—life was a 
horse-hunt — over moss-covered ice in a dead 
spruce forest. Eastward, suddenly, across 
Copper River, between the horizon of its 
boundless purple valley, and the sky of a 
midnight dawn, the sun flashed bar after 
bar of light across glistening snows. 

When our eyes were used to it we saw 
four great mountains. There must be 
some mistake, we thought. Five mountains, 
Allen’s map said, lay east of Copper River. 
We got out the map, on which the five 
peaks were ranged in a rough circle. 
According to it, Mt. Tillman might hide Mt. 
Wrangell from here. The third mountain 
from the North was surely the highest of 
all— an enormous plateau of snow, like 
forty miles of the polar regions, close under 
the sky. It might be Tillman, according 
to Allen. But the immense area it cov- 
ered, and its flat top—“big as Coyote 
County” — tallied with the packer’s descrip- 
tion of Wrangell. We could see no sign of 
steam, smoke, or ash. We were puzzled. 
The two northernmost peaks, according to 
Allen’s map, were clearly Mts. Drum and 
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Sanford. They were extraordinary; the 
whole southern face of each was a sheer, 
lace-white, amphitheatrical precipice. 

The next day we reached Copper Centre’s 
line of gaping cabins, and its yard of 
wooden gravestones among aspens on a 
silty river- flat. Most of the prospectors 
who had wintered here in 1898, had died of 
scurvy. And here we lost all our horses, 
for in Alaska feed’s too scarce to picket 
them. Four days later, when we found a 
few, they were bronchos again; and their 
withers, galled by the villainous “saw- 
buck” pack-saddle, were fly-blown and 
maggoty. We tied up their legs, threw 
them, cut out the rotting flesh; and life 
changed from treading down swamps on the 
horse-hunt, to bandaging and poulticing the 
kicking brutes with liniments found in a 
drug-outfit left by the dead argonauts. 

On August first the clouds lifted, and we 
got a second glimpse of the great peaks. 
And only two—hbesides Blackburn, far to the 
south — were visible now. According to 
Allen’s map, Mt. Sanford from here should 
be masked by Mt. Drum. It was, clearly. 
Next to the south Tillman might still hide 
Wrangell from here, according to Allen’s 
map; but the remaining mountain was the 
same enormous, flat plateau of snow we 
had seen before. It had a queer peak, like 
a tusk, on its smooth northern quarter. One 
evening, as we were looking at it, we 
thought we saw dark globes of vapor rise 
at minute intervals—and vanish; but we 
were too far away to be sure it was steam. 

That night two prospectors wandered 
into camp, and said this peak we had seen 
steaming was Wrangell. “There’s no Mt. 
Tillman,” they said. “Mt. Tillman is a 
myth.” A mountain 16,600 feet high, and 
a myth! Impossible! Why, just like the 
two Lop-Nor Lakes in the Tarim desert in 
the heart of Asia, we thought. Were 
Tillman and Wrangell the same ? 

We steered for the great mountain, what- 
ever it was. We scooped the horses off a 
etavel bar into the foam of Copper River,and 
stoned them across. Then we crossed the 
burned plains of Drum, miring the beasts 
to their noses, unpacking and dragging 
them out by their fore-legs. At last we 
came to a river heading into the big glacier 
that filled the amphitheatre on the south face 
of Mt. Drum, followed it up to tree line, and 
camped. 

“Let’s climb Drum,” said Jack, that 











The Summit of Mt. Wrangell, Alaska’s Live Volcano. 


“an see if there is a 
Mt. Tillman or not from the top.” The left- 
hand wall of the peak seemed to give a 
continuous ridge to the summit, but it was 
badly corniced and looked perpendicular in 
We started on foot, leaving the 


night. “Maybe we 


places. 
horses at camp, and packed four days’ grub 
and our cameras eight miles up the gravel- 


covered ice. As it wound into the moun- 
tain, the glacier was splashed with scarlet 
and purple, and held bluish ponds in cone- 
shaped basins; and it sent one crinkled arm 
to a basin of steely ice upon a sheer peak, 
sharp as the Matterhorn; another to a tower 
of violet snow blocks. At last it all hung 
upon the lace-white walls. We packed over 
a cross-ridge, and made camp deep in the 
bowels of the mountain. 

Down there, in what we called the dead 
erater of Mt. Drum — for that the eroded 
pit may once have been—I made these 
unpleasant notes on a photograph film 
wrapper: 

August Sth —Packed firewood up to camp 
2 on Drum. To-night, at the bottom of a fis- 


sure in this lava mountain. We have dug out 
boulders for a place to sleep in. We must 
shout to be heard above the roar of the torrent. 
Jack seems depressed. 
get up the aréte. 


He says we can never 
The gloom is ghastly. 

August 9th — Not a wink all night. Oh how 
we ache! It is dark, windy, with an icy drizzle. 
Jack still depressed. Sometimes I think he is 
out of his head. He sits around, shivers, hides 
his face. I’m depressed, too. We avoid each 
other. 

(Later) —After a lot of talk Jack has left me. 
I don’t know what he said. He went suddenly. 
He climbed over the wall of the pit with the 
sleeping bag. 

So, all alone, I wandered up into cloud and 
snow among the scarlet’ pinnacles, over 
another ridge into the farthest corner of the 
crater, by a heap of rose-colored ice, and 
the paths of a last night’s avalanche. Then 
I, too, climbed out of the pit and down for 
miles again into the world. I found Jack 
by the horses. He had come to, and was 
starting back to find me. 

The next day the gray horse grew another 
tumor, which delayed us till August 12th, 














when we kept on east across the southern 
slopes of Mt. Drum, toward the big moun- 
tain seen from the Coast Range and Copper 
Centre. We dragged the horses up through 
strangling brush out of the valley, and 
camped between two gnarled spruces by a 
pond. Northeast the great peak appeared 
over our treeless slopes. We saw no steam. 
That night the glacial stream far below 
caught the sunset and turned to veins of 
blood. Drum’s red lava, sugared with snow, 
shone like chased gold. Out over Copper 
River Valley Tazlina Lake gleamed in a 
stream of fire, and beyond the coast range 
rose dim and greenish, guarding the sea 
beneath a sky of brass. We were beyond 
all trails, beyond where men had been. 

How we made sure that Mt. Tillman 
positively does not exist where it is mapped 
my diary for this day tells: 

August 12th—To-night is absolutely clear. 
We have studied Allen’s map and taken compass 
directions. Did Tillman exist where he has 


mapped it, we should now be between it and 
Drum, actually upon Tillman’s northern slopes. 
Drum is due north, and due south of us, where 
Tillman should be, the country is absolutely 
flat for fifty miles, to the Coast Range. 
ean be no doubt of this. 


There 


One thing is cer- 
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tain, we have wiped a 16,600-foot mountain 
from the position where it has been accepted to 


lie for fifteen years. 
geographical stunt. 


Jack says we have done a 


The entry for August 14 tells how we 
found Allen did not reduplicate Wrangell, 
as we then supposed, to make his Tillman. 

August 14—At five o’clock it cleared. 
Straight up the valley, towered the Mt. Sanford 
of Allen’s map, its whole southern face a sheer 
precipice. It lay almost due north. Drum is 
now northwest of us, the big mountain north- 
east. We have found that no mountain lies 
where Tillman is mapped. Now, the outline 
sketch of Mt. Tillman is identical with the sky-line 
of the mountain we can see up this valley, which 
lies exactly where the map has placed Mt. Sanford. 

So Allen reduplicated, not the great moun- 
tain northeast of us —which, therefore, is 
Wrangell — but the peak we see due north up 
this valley. Tillman and Wrangell, then, are 
not the same, but Tillman and Sanford are* 

On August 15th we floundered through the 
river quicksands for eight miles or more, and 
strung our tarpaulins for camp on the Drum 
side of the valley, in a clump of cottonwoods 

*Careful study proves this correct. Full explanation 
of the reason for the triple disagreement of Allen’s out- 
lines, maps, and existing conditions I have worked out, 
and it is too complicated to detail. It is clear that what 
Allen called Santford on his map, he first named Tillman. 
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at tree-line. Then, tired as we were, we kept 
on a-foot up the stream which we could see 
came from a glacier, falling in a mighty 
serae from the great mountain. We climbed 
its ice fall, 2,000 feet high, and crept along 
an undereut ledge in the pulpit-like cliff 
high over it. A sudden storm broke over 
us, and we shivered alone in the gloom 
high over the northern world as slides roared 
in the distance, and the glacier-ice groaned, 
and we caught the smell of brimstone. 
From this day’s diary : 


Jack is cooking a pie of red berries that 
grow on a kind of strawberry vine. We have 
eaten two toadstools and are waiting for results. 
Jack says the gray horse’s swelling is coming to 
a head, and that the sorrel is spavined. It’s a 
big job three times a day poulticing horse 
sores with hot rags, then washing with corro- 
sive, then smearing on vaseline, then bacon- 
grease. 

August 16th —Fifth day of rain. My birthday. 
This morning the gray beast’s abscess broke. 
Later it cleared, and again we climbed the 
serac. This time the blizzard broke in snow. 
We lay beside the hoofs and skeleton of a 
mountain lamb. Soon came the ptarmigan — 
flocks of them—driven from the heights, 
shrieking what like ‘Fire! Fire!” 
How white and graceful they were, how gently 
they fell, like forms of snow! 


sounds 


August 17th —Sixth day of rain. Among the 
moraines we found bear prints ten inches long. 
Weird tales are told of Alaskan bears —of the 
fierce St. Elias beast, of Kadiak bears as big as 
horses, of terrible blue-nosed glacier bears. 
Plainly he thinks he owns this valley. We 
stalked him — and he still owns the valley. 

Our Hudson’s Bay knife is put to queer uses. 
It cuts bacon, tobacco, and my toe-nails; lets 
pus from the gray’s abscess, halves pie-crusts, 
digs bannock-holes, chops wood, and turns 
pancakes. We ate two to-day — blue- 
berry and eurrant. Jack says this high living 
will give us gout. 


pies 


August 18th —Seventh day of rain. Will it 
never clear? Are we never to see the huge 
sloping summit of Wrangell again ? 

The tusk-like spur over the glacier which we 
saw from Copper Centre we’ve named Zanetti’s 
peak—after the Count.* Jack says it’s appropri- 
ate to name part of a voleano after a Spaniard 
— though the Count’s a Cuban. 

August 20th — Clear! Our day at last. To-day 
it is, ‘‘See those high Wrangell snow-fields 
smoke — or quit.” 

The sun searee stood above Zanetti Peak, 
colorless, as we started up the old ice-fall. 
From the top we could look in along the level 


*Some one we knew at college, not really a count. 
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glacier, and then eastward up the illimitable 
snow-fields of Wrangell,folded,foreshortened 
on the highsky line. Then an orange ring cir- 
cled the sun. Storm! But we steered out into 
the middle of the glacier, keeping straight on, 
zig-zagging among creeping 
across ice-bridges where the roar of streams 
issued faintly from the depths. It was hot, 
like an April day on a New England pond, 
and cone-shaped heaps of morainal sand 
wasted over the wet ice. 

At ten o’clock we could see the “smoke” 
of blizzards. That settled our day. When 
men see that on Valdes Glacier, they creep 
under their sleds for days—or forever. 
Climb Wrangell? “It’s twenty miles if it’s 
an inch over those snowfields. Let’s not be 
d—d fools, Bobbie,” said Jack. Jack was 
right. What knew we of snow-climbing? 
We had no tinned grub, no aleohol. And 
then I thought of Israel C. Russell, and his 
fruitless years on St. Elias. Wrangell is all 
Greenland beside St. Elias. 

We said we'd see how high we could get 
to-day. We started north across the snowy 
plateau of overlapped lava' ridges. By noon 
we had reached the base of a steep-faced 
dome. We shinned straight up the lava 
needles, grasped their tops, let ourselves 
down blindly on the other side. We weren't 
roped. How we did it, I don’t know, but 
there’s no such thing as danger when the 
fret for great heights is in the blood. Dig- 
ging foot-holes in the lava, hugging the 
needles, swinging by our arms from ledge 
to ledge, we sealed at last up a rock chim- 
ney, to a lofty place where it was bare 
and flat. 

We lit our pipes. The wind was bellow- 
ing through the pinnacles. It was begin- 
ning to rain. We smoked on—alone. Alas! 
Hidden were the endless snows piled up 
beyond Zanetti. How could we tell if 
Wrangell smoked, since its summit was 
invisible ? 

And then the storm veiledall,and we groped 
down to the talus, its ponds and sandy 
creeks; and in the dark all but pitched over 
its edge with the stream we followed, 
reached the valley of strange boulders, 
passed the river boiling from its glacier, 
crept under our tarpaulin. We hadn’t seen 
Wrangell steam; we'd failed. 

All the next morning, as we chopped 
spongy cottonwood, blew out our lungs over 
the fire, and flipped water from the blankets, 
a dull roar, which we thought the river 


crevasses, 











** An Indian passed down stream in a stick canoe.”’ 
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swelled by the rain, was growing louder, 


louder. I said, “I guess a moraine-choked 
pond on the glacier has broken through,” 
and just then Jack stepped out from under 
the soaked tarpaulin. 

“Look at that, Bobbie, look at that!” I 
heard him shouting. Outside, he was point- 
ing across the stream. A landslide was 
roaring down a gulley from the very top of 
the Rainbow Hills. It was a stupendous 
sight. We looked at it silently, and then 
said both at once, “1 thought an avalanche 
was sudden.” This thing wriggled like < 
huge snake down a sheer three thousand 
feet of rock. The roar seemed forever to 
increase. Dust—or smoke—trailed from 
this thing, and enormous boulders skipped 
solemnly from side to side of its path like 
pebbles. Water mingled with it, and when 
it reached the terrace, it was a black stream, 
viscous and heavy. 

Jack bet it wouldn’t cross the half mile 
of flat to the river. But in a moment we 
saw boulders shooting out over the terrace, 
and aspen groves fall as if laid with a 
scythe. A cancerous fan ate out to the 
bank, and gravely slopped over like lumpy 
paint, cutting deep channels down to the 
river. This lasted twenty minutes, when 
behold! down the talus on the Drum side, 
our side of the valley, and right behind 
camp, burst another avalanche. 

The diary for this day says: 

August 21st— The roar of slides is incessant, 
increasing, and now it is dark. Cataracts have 
been twisting straight down from the talus 
right overhead. It’s a fearful sight. When I 
went out for water a minute ago, I found our 
stream had dried in its bed. That means one 
thing —a slide is coming down our ravine. We 
keep our eyes fixed on the cottonwoods, and if 
we see them wavering, are ready to move to the 
morainal hills. We're sleepy, and if we drop 
off — well — 

August 22d — “‘ Hello,” said Jack this morning 
from his blanket bag, ‘‘ We’re here, eh?” And 
our stream had come back, too. 


By the time the beanpot was _ boiling 
to-day, and the currant pie crust was brown, 
a queer blue was reflected by the glacier in 
the sky over Wrangell, and the Ravine of 
Needles suddenly lit up with golden light. 

We started to climb back over the spurs 
of Drum. As we went up, up, up, Zanetti 
Peak and the great snow fields seemed to 
grow higher, higher, higher. At last they 
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topped Mt. Tillman. We went far back 
over the lava talus. Yes, certainly, there 
towered Wrangell, across our valley — the 
same big mountain we’d seen from Copper 
Centre. There couldn’t be any doubt of it, 
no doubt but that from the valley and its 
own slopes we'd seen Wrangell much fore- 
shortened. Then, all of a sudden, as we 
were getting out our cameras, from the left 
of a little nubble in the middle of the great 
snow slope rose a little black wall of vapor. 
Steam—there could be no doubt of that. either. 
There wasn’t a cloud in the sky, and we 
were so near, so very near. It seemed like 
a tiny thunder-cloud. It rose, and in a sec- 
ond, vanished; and then — rose another, 
and another, and another. They came at 
about minute intervals. We watched them, 
fascinated. We laughed, we hugged our- 
selves. We lit our pipes to old Wrangell. 
We'd won. 

We left the valley next day as we had 
entered it, and got back to Copper Centre. 
I started alone on September 27th for 
Forty Mile on the Yukon, a five-hundred- 
mile journey, on which I didn’t see a white 
man for fifteen days, and my one _ horse 
petered out, when I had to guess the way 
every time the snow-covered trail forked, 
and live on Siwash charity — moose tallow 
and cranberries —and swim rivers in zero 
weather, with all I owned in the world 
packed on a white wolf-dog I bought for 
seven dollars and a razor — it was then 
that I saw what looked mightily like an 
eruption of Mt. Wrangell. On October 3, 
when I was north of the Wrangell group, 
following up Slahna River from the Copper 
to Mentasta Pass in the Alaskan range, a 
black column from the summit of 
Wrangell, pierced a layer of cloud, and 
bulged into a huge mushroom-shaped thing 
over all. The next morning the whole 
mountain was black. 

When we left the States in 1900 we had 
no way of being sure Wrangell was active. 
But the matter had then been settled. Mr. 
Osear Rohn, Lieut. W. C. Babcock. 8th United 
States Cavalry, and others in Copper River 
Valley, in 1899, saw Wrangell steaming 
from a distance, were convinced it was 
active, and reported it so to the Govern- 
ment. In June, 1900, these reports had not 
been published. The same men in 1899 
noted the absence of the so-called Mt. 


rose 


Tillman. 


























BRONCHO-BUSTING; AN AMERICAN 


SPORT 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


HERE is no 
doubt as to 
its nativity. 

Unlike other sports 
of the saddle, which 
have insistent re- 
minders of foreign 
birth, either in their 
argot or their un- 
written laws of cos- 
tuming, broncho- 
busting is pecul- 
iarly American. It 
has been the rarest 
sport of the western 
ranch ever since the 
first “tenderfoot” 
was thrown from 
the first “outlaw,” 
and pluckily re- 
turned to the task 
of subduing the 
animal. In the 
East, quite natur- 
ally, it has no foot- 
hold, outside of the 
spasmodie exhibi- 
tions given by 
‘Wild West” 
shows, but in many 
western cities the 
broncho and his 
“buster” are com- 
ing to be regarded 
in much the same 
light that Madrid or 
the City of Mexico 
regards the torea- 
dor and the bull. 

Twelve thousand people turned out in 
Denver a short time ago to see twenty or 
thirty cowboys risk life and limb riding out- 
law ponies for a silver belt and a few cash 
prizes. An even larger crowd gathered at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to see a similar exhibition. 
In several other cities west of the “ Big 
Muddy,” this sport of range and corral is in 








“Here the horse and man are on equal terms.” 





not less high favor. 
The riders who 
participate in these 
“busting” contests 
are known to every 
rancher and cow- 
puncher in the 
whole broad coun- 
try, from Gila Bend 
‘ to Jackson’s Hole. 
Their peculiarities 
of riding are 
studied, just as the 
peculiarities of pu- 
gilists are studied 
by ring enthusiasts. 
Nor are the outlaw 
ponies less well 
known to the fol- 
lowers of the sport. 
If it is announced 
that “ Bill” So-and- 
so, the champion 
buster of Arizona, 
is to ride Harry 
Tracy, the wildeat 
horse that killed a 
peon at Waco last 
year, the man at the 
gate will have to 
get extra baskets to 
hold the admission 
money. Grand 
stand and bleachers 
will be filled with 
excited eattlemen 
from every state in 
the West. There 
will be wagers on 
the horse and wagers on the rider, and no 
matter which way the contest goes there will 
be cheers—cheers if the cowboy sticks to 
his saddle and plies the merciless quirt and 
the less merciless spurs until the pony is 
tamed to submission, and cheers if the horse 
hurls his rider into the dust of the arena. 
Although it is only within the last few 
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years that broncho-busting has come to be 
regarded as a sport in the Far West, there is 
good reason for its sudden leap to popular- 
ity. There is always something inspiring in 
the battle of man and horse. It is a subject 
that has been the basis of many a piece of 
fiction, long and short, and that has made 
many a good descriptive article. The buck- 
ing horse of the West is looked upon with 
awe and with something of superstition by 
every one save the cowboy. The “puncher” 
simply regards the worst of the lot as a crit- 
ter to be tamed sooner or later. And when 
the horse can be conquered before the dis- 
tended eyes of a throng of men and women, 
and to the musie of encouraging cheers, it is 
not strange that the broncho-busters wel- 
come the chance to do their riding in the 
glare of publicity. 

The rules of broneho-busting contests are 
simple enough. The winner must be the man 
who rides the worst horse and rides him 
best. He must literally stick to his saddle, as 
out of a western crowd of ten thousand there 
will probably be eight thousand who know 
“what is what” in rough riding and who 
have had experience in backing unruly horse- 
flesh. The judges who preside over the con- 
tests are old cattlemen, and at home in the 
stormiest saddle. 

The scoring of points begins from the time 
the cowboy picks up his saddle and blanket 
and prepares to throw them over the back of 
his mount. The bucking horse, which has 
been roped and brought by an attendant 
from an adjoining corral, is a meek enough 
animal in appearance, as he stands trem- 
blingly before the man who is to ride him. 
Yet, if the cowboy makes a too-sudden move 
in throwing blanket or saddle over the back 
of the broncho, there is a wild jump and 
struggle, and an adverse point has been 
scored. Sometimes the wildest outlaws will 
not permit the approach of a man with sad- 
dle in hand, and in such ease the points are 
not scored until the animal has been thrown, 
blindfolded, and literally saddled by main 
foree. Sometimes the horse that makes such 
a desperate fight against saddling is the 
meekest of the show when the rider 
swings onto his back: the animal has been so 
choked and wearied that there is little fight 
left in him, and, after a few half-hearted 
bucks, he breaks into the scared lope that 
tells he is “all in,” to the disgust of the crowd. 

After the cowboy has his mount saddled 
and the hackamore adjusted, his real troubles 
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begin. The ways of a bucking horse are more 
devious than the ways of anything else in 
flesh, No two animals buck exactly alike. 
Each, however, has a descriptive title, as has 
everything in the West. When a horse rears 
wildly and vaults upward, pawing frantically 
with his fore-feet, he is known as a “sun- 
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fisher.” Sometimes he is known as a “cloud- 
hunter,” but usually the rearing horse is the 
fisher of suns, and a more thoroughly de- 
scriptive title could not be found. If the 
forelegs of the “sunfisher” curl under him 
as he rises, he gives his rider little uneasi- 
ness. But when the forelegs shoot straight 
upward, above the nose, then is the time 
to fear, as Mr. Kipling has told us of the tot- 
tering Adam-zad. When the hoofs point at 
the sun, the wise rider flings his feet out of 
the stirrups and makes his leap for life, as 
the horse is certain to fall over backward— 
the most awkward, not to say dangerous, 
thing that can happen. To have a maddened 
horse fall on one is a serious matter in itself, 
and when the animal complicates matters by 
wriggling all over the fallen rider, striking 
fiendishly with all four hoofs at those who 
rush to the man’s assistance, the lot of-the 
under cowpuncher is not an enviable one. 

A peculiarly exasperating variety of buck- 
ing horse is the “weaver.” This horse, like 
the “sunfisher,” tells his name to the prac- 
tised at the first buck. His feet never strike 
the ground in a straight line. He has a pecul- 
iar, weaving motion which is very discon- 
certing to a man who has not the firmest of 
seats in the saddle. Many a cowpuncher, 
confident of winning honors and cash at a 
busting contest, has been as quickly un- 
horsed as if struck to earth by the lance of 
Ivanhoe—and all beeause his right foot was 
in the stirrup a fraction of a second too late 
when he attempted to back a “weaver.” 

A “pioneer” bueker, according to the al- 
ways eloquent language of cowpuncherdom, 
is an animal that bucks in cireles and figure- 
eights. He is called a pioneer, forsooth, be- 
sause he is always seeking new territory. 
Then there is the bueker that humps his 
back and comes down with all four legs stiff 
as ramrods. The result isa grinding shock 
that would drive any ordinary man’s spine 
well into the top of his hat; but the watehful 
cowboy, sitting limply in the saddle, usually 
gives no sign, 

The “pumphandle” bueker always elicits 
a groan from the crowd and sareastie com- 
ments from the cowpunchers behind the 
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“The pumphandle bucker bucks with a regular motion, first the fore-feet off the ground and then the hind feet.”’ 


scenes. This variety of horse bucks with 
comparative gentleness and with a regular 
motion, first the fore-feet off the ground and 
then the hind-feet. As the cowboys express 
it,a baby couldn't fall off such a horse; and 
the most disgusted man of the day is he 
who has drawn such an animal to ride. 
Notoriously unsympathetic are the cow- 
punchers who are waiting until their num- 
bers are called by the master of ceremonies, 
or who have had their fling in the saddle. 
Grouped together at one end of the arena, 
they watch every point of the strenuous 
game, and watch with lynx eyes. If a man 
is tricky enough to attempt to catch his spurs 
in his cineh there is a roar of protest and he 
is told to unhook. If he ever commits the 
unpardonable offence of grasping the horn 
of the saddle, which has many appropriate 
terms of description, he is fairly hooted off 
the field. 
than “hanging to leather 


There can be no disgrace worse 
or “pulling the 
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horn off the saddle,” and the cowboy who has 
grasped at the friendly support to save him- 
self from an impending fall smarts keenly 
under the criticism of his brother punchers 
as he slouches back to the corral with his 
saddle flung dejectedly over his shoulder. 

Again, if a man fails to stick close to his 
saddle, no matter what the character of the 
beast he is riding, there is audible criticism. 
Some of the champion riders of ranch and 
range will back the worst outlaw without 
saddle or bridle, and will stick so closely to 
the animal’s back that horse and man seem 
one. There is no “daylight” to be seen when 
such men ride. 

A few plunges will usually demonstrate 
the stuff a rider is made of, and as the grunt- 
ing, protesting horse bucks about the arena, 
using all his wiles to unseat the daring piece 
of humanity in the saddle, there is no one 
readier to cheer than the saddlemen who 
have their parts to play in the game. It is not 
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in the cowboy nature to be mean in criti- 
cism—there must be justice which is “rubbed 
in” by rough banter, but there must also be 
a quick acknowledgement of merit the mo- 
ment merit is shown. 

To recount the marvels performed at these 
bucking contests would be to tax the imagi- 
nation of the lay reader. It is nothing for a 
horse to turn a complete somersault, head- 
foremost, and to come up with the rider in 
the saddle. Cowboys grow so used to having 
horses fall on them that they seemingly pay 
little attention unless they are caught under 
the saddle and badly hurt. They insist upon 
resaddling and riding the animal again, in 
case of a bad fall; and many a winning ride 
has been made under such circumstances, 
the rider perhaps suffering agonies from a 
bruised or broken limb. 

Probably the State of Wyoming produces 
the most daring riders in the world. There 
seems to be something in the rarefied atmos- 
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phere of that country of low, wind-swept hills 
that primes both horse and rider for a des- 
perate struggle. It is certain that Wyoming 
produces the most vicious “outlaw” horses, 
and it is equally certain that the State pro- 
duces the men to ride them. At present 
Wyoming holds three rough-riding cham- 
pionships. Thad Sowder, of Cheyenne, rode 
against all comers at the Denver Festival of 
Mountain and Plain in 1901. He defeated 
men from Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Col- 
orado, Idaho, and Montana, and did it with 
ease. Sowder, as a result, secured a “star” 
engagement as the leading rough rider of 
Col. W. F. Cody’s Wild West attraction. 
Sowder’s riding is characterized by peculiar 
ease. He has all the tricks in the cowpuncher’s 
repertory, such as fanning himself with his 
hat or lighting a cigarette while his horse is 
bucking. 

Harry Brennan, of Cheyenne, is another 
Wyoming rider who holds a championship. 


‘*The ‘ weaver’ is a broncho whose feet never strike the ground on a straight line. His weaving motion 
has caused the downfall of many a good cowpuncher.”’ 
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Brennan won first prize at the Denver Horse 
Show in September, 1902. He is a young fel- 
low, slender of build and the very acme of 
recklessness in the saddle. He is nothing if 
not spectacular, and hardly ever condescends 
to put his feet in the stirrups when backing 
a bucker. Elton Perry, winner of the Chey- 
enne Frontier Day riding events, is the third 
member of this champion trio. An effort is 
being made to get the champions all together 
and decide whose style is superior. 

“Kid” Vaughan, of Routt County, Colo- 
‘ado, isa rider whose saddle tricks are famed 
in western cattle states. Another dashing 
rider is Curtis Jackson, of Schley, Colorado, 
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who nearly nosed Harry Brennan out of his 
championship honors. Jackson thrilled a 
large audience at Denver by dropping his 
hackamore, while on the back of a particu- 
larly vicious horse, and calmly removing his 
coat and then his vest. 

Nearly every ranch of any consequence, 
however, has its champion who is regarded 
as a world-beater. And when such modern 
knights of the saddle are pitted against one 
another it is a difficult matter to tell where 
the honors of the lists should go. 

The bucking broncho contests bid fair to 
entirely supplant the cattle roping contests 
in the Far West. Roping contests are cruel 


“When a horse vaults upward, pawing frantically with his fore-feet, he is known as a sunfisher. 
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The Rider Must Stick Close to His Saddle, or the Roasting He Receives Would Make that of 
a Baseball Umpire Seem Tame. 


to the worst degree. There is enough pain 
inflicted when the cattle are roped on the 
range or in the branding corral; but when 
the cowboys are working for a record there 
is not the least merey shown an animal. 
Cattle have their legs and horns broken, and 
are otherwise maimed in order that some 
contestant may clip a second or two off the 
world’s record. Western humane societies 
have stopped these exhibitions and the publie 
finds there is a better sport in the wild-horse 
riding. Here the horse and man are on equal 
terms. It is nip and tuck, and the mediocre 


riders are quickly humbled in the arena. 
The outlaw, which is useless for all practical 
purposes, gets an exhilarating romp and is 
ready for another the next time a saddle is 
thrown over his back, while the cowboy gets 
plenty of glory, and the crowd revels in a 
form of excitement it could never derive 
from any other kind of sport. 

Manifestly it will not be many generations 
before thereisno chance for bucking broncho 
contests. There will be no more bronchos to 
bust and no more busters available, even if 
the right kind of horseflesh could be secured. 
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By CLARENCE A. LYMAN 


DRAWINGS BY J. N. MARCHAND 


HE very faintest glow of violet light 
came from the east when we took 
the trail leading up toward the 
The murderer had pressed his horse 

hard from the moment he sprang upon its 
back after firing the fatal shot, and the 
deep dints of the unshod hoofs showed 
plainly in the road. We were on foot, each 
with a pocketful of jerked 

venison, arifle and cart , 

ridges and a can- 

teen. Those who 

follow ona 

long, faint trail 

must be close 

tothe ground. 

There must 

be no more 

hoofs to con- 

fuse the 

tracks of the 
pursued. 

The Mexi- 

ean had ridden 

up the little gulch 

above the ranch house, 

had left the wire fence 

gate down, and had gone 

outacross the sage-brush 

flat where the tie-chop- 

pers had beaten out 

a trail, and then 

struck boldly up 

the mountain 

side. He must 

have urged his 
horse with desperate 

cruelty, for the trail 

showed where it had 
slipped and floun- 
dered and struggled 
on and on up the hill, stumbling over the 
half-buried pinon logs, which never rot, 
sliding back with slabs of sandstone, but 
never pausing or going around for any sud- 
den steep pitch or obstacle. “He'll have 
been afoot in five mile,” said Jake, grimly, 
speaking for the first time since we started. 

We had been on poise for hours, for the 


mesa. 


“The horse was standing in 
the punky moss, its legs 
braced far out, its nose al- 
most against the ground.”’ 


murder was done before midnight. We had 
waited for the dawn in the same one room 
of the log cabin where lay the stiffening, 

gory body, and where a woman sobbed- 
softly so that her children might not wake 
to learn too soon of the horror which had 
left them fatherless. He had been my next 
friend. He was Jake’s brother. It was in 
my quarrel that he had incurred the 
enmity of the sneaking Mexican who 
followed him to his own doorway and 
shot him down as he ealled to his wife 

and to his friends‘ as he dismounted. 
The crack of the rifle stopped the 
cheery hail, and the clatter of fly- 
ing hoofs up the road mingled 

with thesound of his 

last feeble g: 

Others might go 
through the 
farce of noti- 
fying the cor- 
oner and the 
sheriff, but we 
knew that was 

only a farce. 
Doing their 
work in the 
dark, banded 
together 
against the 
hated Ameri- 
eanos, defying 
the law, and per- 
juring themselves 
to help each other, 
the Mexicanscould be 
reached by no courts. 
Our laws, judgment, 
and execution, lay in 
our rifles. If it had 
been deer we were following, and the mere 
hunting instinct urging us on, the pace up 
the mountain would have left us exhausted 
at the end of the first mile. We breathed in 
sinking, heaving gasps, and I wineed at each 
inspiration asa swollen spleen cried out tothe 
rest of the body to stop and let it recover it- 
self. Our lips were open and eracking, and 


yasps. 
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our teeth were gummed. In the back of my 
neck I felt the steady thub-thub-thub of an 
overtaxed heart, and my swollen finger-tips 
felt an echo of the same heavy pulsing. We 
pushed on through the soft shales under the 
belt of pinons and junipers, and we knew 
that even though he was mounted, he had 
traveled more slowly than we, for he had 
often to go around the low-branching trees, 
while we stooped and scrambled beneath. 

Above the timber the hill stretched up in 
a long even slope, covered with oak brush. 
Its stiff branches, set thick with wiry twigs, 
grasped at our clothing like so many hands. 
The horse had made hard work of it here, 
and the tracks showed where the Mexican 
had dismounted for the first time, and tried 
to lead the animal. Like all their bronchos, 
it pulled back on the bridle, and he had 
climbed on again. Then we came to where 
the animal had slipped on a root and fallen 
down hill, floundering in the brush and 
grass a good ten minutes before it got its 
feet again. 

We half expected that the Mexican would 
make a stand at the top of the slope, and we 
neared the summit wide apart, so that if he 
tried a shot at one, the other would get him 
from the side. The oak gave way to scrubby, 
rasping service-berry brush, and that to slid- 
ing plates of sandstone at the very brow, 
and then we were on the great plateau. Be- 
fore us stretched a rolling country, with 
waving bunch-grass in the open parks and 
small patches of aspens. The weariest horse 
will take good heart to find a level country 
after a killing climb, and the tracks showed 
that it had even loped through the first park. 
The North Star must have been his guide in 
the darkness, for the Mexican kept straight 
north,over rock piles, through timber patches, 
and in the open parks. The sun was high 
now, and the perspiration was pouring from 
us. The ranch was ten miles behind, and 
still the trail went on, straight north, up and 
down hill. We could see it far ahead of us, 
for there were many thistles, and the pow- 
dery white under-surfaces of their leaves 
showed wherever the horse had brushed 
them over. 

I was long past weariness. My body had 
become an automaton, dimly, dumbly doing 
the bidding of my will. Each plodding foot- 
fall was an effort of itself. I felt the weight 
of every separate item of my equipment, the 
drag of my suspenders and my coat upon my 
shoulders, the pressure of the handkerchief 
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loosely knotted about my neck, even the 
weight of the shoes upon my feet. The rifle 
was a heavy one. I had won many prizes 
with its twelve-pound barrel; but it had 
begun to rest upon my shoulder as a crush- 
ing weight. The canteen, from which every 
few moments I took a sip of tepid water, 
dragged at my belt as though it were being 
pulled along the ground. Side by side we 
rolled along, mile after mile. We descended 
into deep gulches, and fought our way from 
foothold to foothold up the hills, and the 
tracks were still old ahead of us. But they 
showed that the horse had been struggling 
along almost at the end of its powers. The 
Mexican evidently planned to use every par- 
ticle of the beast’s energy and take the trail 
afoot as fresh as possible. 

Ahead of us rose the green barrier which 
almost topped the roof-like peak of the pla- 
teau—the thick belt of spruce timber which 
had been growing and dying for centuries, 
and which rose to timber-line, leaving a long 
bare ridge defining the northern horizon 
above it. Our trail entered one of the long 
open parks which ran into the belt. We trav- 
eled between solid walls of green timber, 
growing closer and closer together, until they 
began to meet in little barriers of small 
trees, as though the forest had reached hands 
across. Every few yards a fallen forest mon- 
arch stretched across the glade, and the 
Mexican had had tostop and tear off branches 
to get his broncho across. It was wasted 
work, for, but a few yards beyond, the sue- 
cession of glades ended, and there we found 
the horse. It was standing in the punky 
moss, its legs braced far out, the nose almost 
against the ground, its sides encrusted with 
perspiration and deeply gashed with the 
eruel Mexican spurs. The saddle was still on 
its back, and the deep heaves of the chest, 
which were the only signs of consciousness, 
stretched the horsehair strands of the cinches 
until the latigoes creaked. We passed the 
animal, in its suffering, and then Jake 
wheeled suddenly, returned and took off the 
saddle. The horse never moved or seemed 
to know that we were there. 

The Mexican had run right on into the 
timber, going lightly on his toes. I think that 
when I realized that he was fresh, buoyant, 
elastic, running, I almost gave up. 

I remember this part of our journey as 
though it had been an insistent, laborious 
dream. Where the Mexican had leaped lightly 
over a fallen log, we climbed slowly, drag- 
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ging our legs one after the other across the 
splintered logs so that our clothes were torn 
to rags. We balanced high in air, grasping 
at the slender branches and crossing high 
barricades on the slender logs that had fallen 
athwart them—too weary to be even dizzy. 
When our feet were on the ground they 
often sank to the ankles in the long brown 
streaks across the black of the rotten spruce 
needles, which marked where trees had fallen 
decades before,and had rotted intosoft mold. 
We rustled through the mounds of dry leaf- 
lets from cones which the squirrels had torn 
apart to get the seeds. The chinquapin squir- 
rels chased about us fearlessly, chattering in 
the tree-tops, and cutting off cones, which 
sometimes fell ahead of us, with a cracking 
which would send us to the cover of tree 
trunks. On every side the tall spruces raised 
their branchless stems forty feet above the 
ground, to blend above in the green thicket 
which almost shut out the blue. At the foot 
of almost every tree lay the trunk of the older 
one which it had supplanted, and which had 
fallen, sometimes to the ground, bending over 
a score of the saplings into splintering curves, 
sometimes until it lodged against another 
in a long, bending incline. Every gust of 
breeze filled the forest with the groans and 
complainings of these lodged trees as their 
swaying sawed them back and forth. Every 
few rods was a combination of trees that had 
fallen and trees that had lodged and trees 
that had bent over, in a barricade behind 
which half a dozen men might have defied 
artillery. 

The gradual upward slope became sharper, 
and through it ledges of stone obtruded, join- 
ing with the tangle of trees to make the pas- 
sage all but impossible for two men so ut- 
terly wearied as we. I think we must have 
lost heart had we not come upon traces that 
the Mexican had more than once stopped to 
rest, leaving his cigarette butts to show that 
each siesta had been of at least half an hour. 
We could catch glimpses of the sky through 
the trees ahead, though what seemed an 
hour’s desperate climbing would bring the 
open country little nearer in appearance. 
We were above ten thousand feet high, and 
I remember the stinging smell of blood from 
the engorged veins, which filled my nostrils. 
We coughed rather than breathed, and 
worked upward on the hill. which had _ be- 
come a steep ascent, like despairing mari- 
ners climbing from an angry sea. A cow elk 
and her calf, which had come into the forest 
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and laid down since the Mexican passed, rose 
with great clatter of breaking boughs and 
stamped away, and we both sprang up the 
hill where we could see the sudden flight. 
Then we had to stop and rest for a few min- 
utes, drank the last of the tinny, warm water, 
and lay panting until the strangling, shud- 
dering breaths had lessened, and the surging 
blood in our temples ceased to blind us; and 
then we took up the march again. The trail, 
in the deep shade, seemed very fresh. The 
elastic mosses showed the full impression 
of his moccasins, and where he had broken 
limbs from rotten logs, the tufts of molder- 
ing filaments were yet moist. As we neared 
timber line, glades opened in which blue 
grouse rose from feeding on bright red ber 
ries which grew close to the ground. The 
sudden whirring on their creaking wings 
jarred our nerves almost as much as would 
rifle reports. The tall trees were replaced 
by twisted, knotted trunks, and these dwin- 
dled to seraggly stumps, with here and there 
a needled branch. At last we reached the 
rock-strewn slope, with its small patches of 
broom-like grass, which extended upward 
from the line where the trees refused to fight 
further against the storms of summer and 
the icy blasts of winter. 

The trail, in this unyielding soil and herb- 
iage, was all but indistinguishable. Most 
of the time I could not see it at all, but to 
Jake, who had spent his life following such 
traces, it read as though burned with live 
coals. It led right on over the ridge. At the 
summit he had stopped to nestle under a 
large rock and smoke again, while he looked 
over the widespread valley before him to 
pick his route. The country north of the di- 
vide has timber only in strips and patches, 
and we stopped to look over the wide ex- 
panse, in the hope of seeing a moving speck 
in one of the great parks. A buzzard, wheel- 
ing in great circles, high in the air, saw us 
there and soared above us. The trail, when 
we came to follow it again, led more to the 
west, down a swelling shoulder of the long 
slope, and out into a great, open grassy park 
which held a stagnant lake in the centre of 
its wide bowl. 

We had traveled perhaps a mile from the 
foot of the ridge, Jake plunging doggedly 
along, thirty yards ahead, when he suddenly 
stopped and made an impatient gesture for 
me to stand still. 

There was no trail. 

The faint tracks ended as suddenly as 





“ Faintly appearing, barely moving, was a tiny speck.”’ 





‘* By instinct—I swear there was no volition in it—I pulled the trigger.” 


though the Mexican had taken wings. We 
had walked always at one side of the trail, 
and where I stood I could see beside me the 
faint traces of the moceasined foot plainly 
with the sharp print of Jake’s hobnails. Jake 
went back and forth, then circled in wider 
and wider ares. He left the trail altogether 
and worked on a line directly across the 
park, looking for tracks crossing. And while 
he looked there came one of the sharp, dry 
gusts of wind that the mountaineers call 
storm-breeders. It tore the dust and pebbles 


from the roots of the grass, and almost threw 
us from our feet. We could see it careening 
across the park for a mile to the east, sweep- 
ing the dust and dry bits of grass before it, 
and then when we looked at our feet the last 
trace of tracks had been wiped out. 
Without speaking, we trudged wearily 
across to the lake. We filled our canteens 
from the muddy margin, and lay down in the 
serubby willows to sip the earthy water and 
to chew at bits of jerked meat. The rough 
salt burned in our throats, but we chewed it 
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down, bit by bit. We lay there without mo- 
tion, half sheltered from the sun, and the 
buzzard swung lower and lower until his 
black shadow circled sharp on the ground 
about us. Jake sat up, and the great bird 
towered in the air again. I turned over and 
tried to sleep, but my eyes burned in their 
sockets like balls of fire. I turned my face 
to the blue, and against it hung the sooty 
silhouette of the buzzard, with its craning, 
naked head; its wide-extended, angular 
wings, the long, separated wing feathers 
making the pinions look as though frayed at 
the ends; its taloned claws drawn up into its 
feathers, but ready for their work of destrue- 
tion at a moment’s notice. Wherever man 
goes, a buzzard’s eye is likely to follow him, 
for man is the animal that kills and leaves 
‘arrion behind; and so the bird hung per- 
sistently in our zenith. 

I could not help shuddering at the thought 
that this same bird might have hovered in 
the same way over other men who had _ per- 
ished of hunger and cold and exposure in 
this inclement wilderness. 

I turned over and tried to sleep, but only 
to become involved in dreams- 
effort in the dark, with deathly weakness 
pulling at my heels and nameless terrors 
dimly seen through the gloom ahead. 

It was in a waking moment that I heard 
the report of the rifle— far away—so far 
that it was hardly a sound, just the faintest 
infolding of the air. [ looked weakly at Jake. 
I hoped, in my utter weariness, that he had 
not heard the sound; but he was on his feet 
before I could shape the thought. He almost 
dragged me from the ground. “That’s him,” 
he said, “right over there,” and he pointed 
to the northwest. 

We swayed like drunken men as we walked 
away from the lake. Our limbs almost re- 
fused our commands, and the creaking ankle 
joints shrieked their protests. But this wore 
off again, and then we went faster, our hearts 
light. We laughed and joked together about 
the surprise that the Mexican had brought 
upon himself, and giggled like schoolboys at 
clumsy, bloody jests. We reached the top of 
the long slope to look into just about such 
another valley, with another lake. It was the 
“Flat Tops” country, where the oldest hunt- 
ers get lost with the similarity of one park 
to another, and I longed to be out of it. We 
stopped to scan every foot of the landscape 
for our prey, but I saw him not. 

Jake kept on staring. 


of endless 


“Can you see the speck?” he asked. 

He pointed his finger, but I looked to the 
yellow valley in vain. Then he pointed his 
rifle, and I looked along the sights into the 
blue sky above the horizon. Faintly appear- 
ing, barely moving, always in the same po- 
sition, was a tiny speck. 

It was so distant that for a time we had to 
choose a tree or rock on the horizon where 
we had last seen the speck in the air, and set 
our course by that. We crossed park after 
park, and there began to open out ahead of 
us that labyrinth of caions and steep ridges 
in which the Blue River takes its rise. It was 
a place in which a thousand Mexicans might 
hide; but we pinned our faith upon that one 
black seeker after carrion, who hung above 
one spot. Over our own heads our attendant 
had never left us. We kept one eye on him, 
because should the Mexican kill and leave a 
deer partly eaten, then the bird above him 
would fall at once, and we must depend upon 
marking the flight of the second to the point 
where we might pick up the trail. 

But we did not have to wait for that. At 
the head of one of the many valleys we came 
upon the familiar tracks. I suppose that 
back at the foot of the ridge he had back- 
stepped his tracks for a hundred yards or so, 
and then made a long back cireuit, stepping 
on rocks and tufts of grass, and leaving no 
tracee—and then made a long ecirele again 
until he got beyond what he thought would 
be the limit of our patience to search. I sup- 
pose that was the way he did it—we never 
askedhim. But here wasthe track again, bold 
and eareless. He had slipped and slid along 
down the slope, scraping the gravel, snap- 
ping the twigs, utterly confident that he was 
free of pursuit. I make no doubt he had 
watched us double and twist on the trail, 
while he puffed cigarettes under some tree, 
and now he was making for the Mexican set- 
tlements down on the Blue, where he was sure 
of shelter and even of being hailed as a hero. 

His tracks led right down the guleh. Ina 
hundred yards sheer walls of gray stone ap- 
peared on either side. It was a strange trap 
for any but an utterly confident man to get 
into. The buzzard hung in the air half a 
mile beyond. We could see him swing in the 
late afternoon breezes, the sun sending a 
brownish glint from his back and wings as 
he swung about. We worked along through 
the spruces against the walls. A deer, that 
he must have passed lying down, came am- 
bling languidly along the stream, stopping to 
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nip at the marsh marigolds; and we lay 
huddled behind a log, hardly breathing for 
fear we should alarm it, and send it galloping 
in panic down the gorge as a warning mes- 
senger. 

The little rill which was yet to make a river 
jingled in our ears as we crawled along. We 
were both thirsty, and the sound was tor- 
ment. Then at last the green timber closed 
in, and the forest wall reached from rocky 
scrag to rocky precipice. The pungent smoke 
of a spruce fire floated back through the 
trees. We crawled from log to log, and from 
tree to tree. Ahead was an open glade, and 
from it a thread of blue smoke was rising. 
Looking up, I saw two buzzards, sailing on 
opposite edges of the same circle, over our 
heads. 

He was seated by his fire, roasting the 
grouse we had heard him shoot. The sunset 
shadow had climbed well up the canon wall, 
and where he sat it was so dark that through 
the sights of a rifle it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish anything. We both tried to get 
sight, but gave it up and began to work our 
way westward, where from under the wall 
we might bring him against the light. Warily 
we crawled along, behind the rocks and 
bushes, only one moving at a time, while the 
other kept the Mexican covered as well as 
possible. 

It was a fifty-yard shot, almost exactly on 
a level. We lay side by side behind a log, 
resting our rifles upon it. I saw Jake’s cheek 
cuddle the butt of his rifle as he aimed. I 
looked at the Mexican, unconcerned, and the 
impulse to shout to him to look out was so 
strong that I fairly had to strangle it in my 
throat. The wait became too long for my 
nerves, and I looked for a moment at the 
blank canon wall, and then to Jake. He had 
dropped the rifle from his shoulder and was 
looking anxiously at me. I could see his hand 
shaking, and his voice was a tremorous whis- 
per. *I-I-I e-can’t,” hesaid. “ You shoot him.” 

In the torturing climb I had a hundred 
times pictured to myself that malignant face 
blotted out by a white spot at the end of 
a gleaming rifle barrel, but the picture, as I 
saw it now within the blurred framing of the 
rear peep sight, was not the same. It was a 
man, a human being, at the other end. I 
aimed, and knew theaim wasfaulty. I wanted 
to shut my eyes and pull the trigger. And 
then I turned despairingly to Jake; but he 
was lying with his face in the grass and 
weeds, shaken by sobs at his inability to carry 
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out his revenge when it lay within his grasp. 
I suppose that one of the birds threw a 
shadow as he wheeled above that fell under 
the Mexican’s eyes, for he suddenly turned 
his eyes upward. He waved his hat at them, 
and shouted in his bastard Spanish: 

“There is no carrion here,” he said. “Over 
there, there on the gringo rancho; there is 
sarrion for you!” and he pointed toward the 
South. 

As he stood there, shouting, my rifle had 
been at shoulder, and as he stood, pointing 
and laughing, his outlines fell just into the 
shape of the target, “enemy standing, 1,000 
yards,” that we had used in practice on the 
sandy range at San Antonio before the regi- 
ment went to Cuba. My recollection went 
back, back to the vying of the men at targets. 
The bead stopped at the 10 point, the round 
head above the sloping shoulders, and then, 
by instinct — I swear there was no volition 
in it—I pressed the trigger. 

I dared not look where I had shot, but 
turned and fled back through the spruces. I 
listened for the sound of an answering shot 
and the singing of a bullet. It would have 
been a relief to hear it; but only a crashing 
echo rolled back and forthfrom rocky wall to 
rocky wall. Jake paused foraminute, looked, 
and looked again, and came after me. 

“Tl do as much for you some day,” he 
said, as he caught up with me. 

We said not another word, but panted in 
haste up out of the canon. We passed the 
eragged upper entrance to the canon, and 
paused on the grassy park at the first dip of 
the gulch, and then my stomach collapsed. 
My ears were still ringing with the shot. | 
thought [ heard wailing and shrieking in the 
air behind me. My rifle rolled out of my limp 
hands, and the landseape reeled. I grasped 
a handful of grass and brush as I sank to the 
ground. 

Jake half lifted me in his arms. his cracked 
lips mumbling questions and words of sym- 
pathy. Slowly the big,conical spruces stopped 
their whirling dance, and every feature of 
the landscape suddenly leaped into painful 
detail. The last yellow rays of the sun showed 
us two great black birds, sinking on wide pin- 
ions below the tops of the spruces in the 
canon, where a little thread of blue smoke 
was rising. There was a whistle of feathers 
in the air overhead, and, going like an arrow 
on a long straight downward swoop, another 
buzzard swept toward the place where his 
eyes had seen his brothers drop. 

















TENTING 


By HIRAM M. STANLEY 


N ancient Talmudic legend relates that 
Adam, on his expulsion from Para- 
dise, encountered a cutting north 

wind against which his seant girdle of fig 
leaves proved poor protection. As he wist- 
fully cast his eyes over the desolate plain of 
Shinar he perceived at a great distance 
a dead thorn bush. Running thither he 
crouched behind it, and while still shiver- 
ing he saw a wild ass come by. And Adam 
cried to the beast to lie down alongside and 
keep him warm. But the ass spake out (“for 
asses sometimes spake in those days as since,” 
saith the commentator), and derided him for 
not having a warm coat of fur. Whereupon 
Adam waxed wroth, and slew the ass with a 
piece of the thorn tree, and with teeth and 
nails stripping off the ass’s coat, wrapped it 
around himself. But toward noon, the sun 
growing hot and a scorching wind arising, 
Adam conceived the happy thought of hang- 
ing the skin over the bush and reposing in 
the shade thereof. It was done; the tent was 
invented, and civilization began. 

Such is the little known but interesting 
legend of the origin of the tent, but it is the 
future of tenting, what tenting will be and 
ought to be, that I wish to emphasize. The 
civilized man of the future will live in tents 
for fully half the year in northern climates. 

The whole winter can be pleasantly spent 
in a tent by enclosing the tent in other larger 
tents with air spaces between, which may be 
heated by an oil stove in extreme weather. 
All tents should roll up on all sides, on spring 
rollers. Tents for ladies should be double, 
with air spaces, and should communicate by 
covered ways with the dining tent. bath tent, 
and drawing-room tent. Place a barrel on a 
stump near the bath tent, and connect with 
hose. It will be the ambition of the men to 
keep the barrel full. The drawing-room tent 
should have a sod chimney built in at one 
end with a large fireplace. It should be fur- 
nished as prettily as ladies can devise, and 
should be well stocked with musical instru- 
ments, books, and ecard tables. It should be 
large enough, when cleared, for a ballroom. 


Nothing could be jollier on a cold, rainy 
evening than a party before the open fire of 
a good-sized tent. 

A complete outfit of this kind of vari- 
colored duck is less costly than the summer 
cottage, and far more convenient and com- 
fortable. I venture to say that ladies who 
scoff at camping will be converted in such 
surroundings; yes, even those ladies whonow 
pass my humble seven-by-seven with a sniff 
of contempt, but upon whom I look only 
with compassion. 

The kinds and conditions of tents are le- 
gion. The wigwam of birch bark is a tent. 
So is the savage’s shelter of raw skins. I 
have a friend whe spends weeks in the 
woods with no other shelter than that af- 
forded by a waterproof sheet, supported on 
poles; and another whose seven-by-nine 
tent, made of fine silk, weighs no more than 
his rifle. Both carry their domiciles and 
migrate the whole summer long. 

I love my tent. Many a month have | 
dwelt beneath its curtaining space, and heard 
and felt the pleasant swell of canvas. The 
tent is not, like the house, a dead, moveless 
thing, made of deceased trees and burnt 
mud: but it is a living being, in constant 
touch with the elements. Yet never has it, 
too responsive, taken to itself wings and 
flown away, leaving me roofless and home- 
less. My tent is old and weather-beaten, and 
meanly furnished. But what care I? Flowers 
and grasses are always in reach of my hand, 
and at my ever-open tent door rises the 
straight ascending bole of a mighty tree. 
The song sparrow discourses me melody 
from the twig that overhangs my dwelling! 
The brown thrush sings my vespers and mat- 
tins, and the waves of the great lake voice 
Nature’s hymn. The squirrels play about my 
tent, and in the midst of the night I am 
cheered by the callof my robin neighbor, who 
chirps out, “One o'clock, and all’s well!” 
In my humble tent I live nature-enveloped; 
so do I know myself at one with the living 
universe, and feel to the full that elemental 
joy which never palls. 
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ARLY in April, 1900, I made my first 
journey to Alaska for the purpose of 
searching out for myself the best big 

game-shooting grounds which were to be 
found in that territory. Few people who 
have not traveled in this country have any 
idea of its vastness. Away from the beaten 
paths, much of its 700,000 square miles is 
practically unknown except to the wander- 
ing prospector and the Indian hunter. 
Therefore, since I could obtain but little 
definite information as to just where to go 
for the best shooting, I determined to make 
the primary object of my journey to locate 
the big game districts of Southern and 
Western Alaska. 

My first two months were spent in the 
country adjacent to Fort Wrangell. Here 
one may expect to find black bear, brown 
bear, goats, and, on almost all of the islands 
along the coast, great numbers of the small 
Sitka deer; while grizzlies may be met a 
short distance back from the coast, and the 
Ovis stonei, or black sheep, on the hills about 
Glenora and Telegraph Creek. Both of 
these places are on the Stikine River, some 
one hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, 
and so in Canadian territory. 

It must be borne in mind that the rivers 
are the only highways, for the country is 
very rough and broken, and on account of 
the almost continuous rainfall (until one has 
passed beyond the coast range of mountains) 
the underbrush of Southern Alaska is very 
dense, offering every obstacle to the progress 
of the sportsman. All the streams are swift 
and by no means easy to ascend. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has trading 
posts at Glenora and Telegraph Creek, and 
during the early summer sends a light draft 
stern-wheel steamer up the Stikine with a 

* This is the first of a series of five papers on Alaskan 


hunting by Mr. Kidder, who has made the first and most 
extended study of the big bears of this region.—[EprTor. 


new stock of goods and provisions. It 
would be well if one intended to make the 
journey after the Stone sheep to time one’s 
arrival at Fort Wrangell, so as to take ad- 
vantage of this steamer, thus doing away 
with the hard river work. + 

The game of Alaska which appealed to 
me especially were the various bears. Large 
brown bears (varying in species according 
to the locality) may be found in almost all 
districts of Alaska. Besides there are the 
grizzly, and the glacial, or blue bear. It is 
claimed that one of this species has never 
fallen to a white man’s rifle. It is found on 
the glaciers from the Lynn Canal to the 
northern range of the St. Elias Alps, and, as 
its name implies, is of a bluish color. I 
should judge from the skins I have seen 
that in size it is rather smaller than the 
black bear. What it lives upon in its range 
of eternal ice and snow is entirely a subject 
of surmise. 

Of all the varieties of brown bears, the 
one which has probably attracted the most 
attention is the large bear of the Kadiak 
Islands, Ursus middendorf’s (wrongly called a 
grizzly). Before starting upon my journey 
I had communicated with Dr. Merriam, 
Chief of the Biological Survey at Washing- 
ton, and had learned from him all that he 
could tell me of this great bear. Mr. Harri- 
man, while on his expedition to the Alaskan 
Coast in 1899, had by great luck shot a speci- 
men, and in the second volume of “Big 
Game Shooting,” in “The Badminton Li- 
brary,” Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley writes of 
the largest “grizzly” of which he has any 
trustworthy information as being shot on 
Kadiak Island by a Mr. J. ©. Tolman. 
These were the only authentic records I 
could find of bears of this species which had 
fallen to the rifle of an amateur sportsman. 


+In 1900 this steamer left the last of May, and I believe 
there was another one the last of July. 




















After spending two months in southern 
Alaska, I. determined to visit the Kadiak 


Islands in pursuit of this bear. I reached 
my destination the latter part of June, and 
three days later had started on my shooting 
expedition with native hunters. Unfortu- 
nately I had come too late in the season. 
The grass had shot up until it was shoulder 
high, making it most difficult to see at any 
distance the game I was after. 

The result of this, my first hunt, was that 
I actually saw but three bear and got but 
one shot, which, I am ashamed to record, 
was a miss. Tracks there were in plenty 
along the salmon streams, and some of these 
were so large I concluded that, as a sporting 
trophy, a good example of the Kadiak bear 
should equal, if not surpass, in value any 
other kind of big game to be found on the 
North American continent. In this opinion 
I received further confirmation later, when I 
saw the size of the skins brought in by the 
natives to the two trading companies. 

As I sailed away from Kadiak that fall 
morning I determined that my hunt was not 
really over, but only interrupted by the long 
northern winter, and that the next spring 
would find me once more in pursuit of this 
great bear. 

It was not only with the hope of shooting 
a Kadiak bear that I decided to make this 
second expedition, but I had become greatly 
interested in the big brute, and. although no 
naturalist myself, it was now to be my aim 
to bring back to the scientists at Washing- 
ton as much definite material about him as 
possible. Therefore the objects of my see- 
ond trip were: 

Firstly, to obtain a specimen of bear from 
the Island of Kadiak; secondly, to obtain 
specimens of the bears found on the Alaska 
Peninsula; and, lastly, to obtain, if possible, 
a specimen of bear from one of the other 
islands of the Kadiak group. With such 
material I hoped that it could at least be 
decided definitely if all the bears of the 
Kadiak Islands are of one species; if all the 
bears on the Alaska Peninsula are of one 
species; and, also, if the Kadiak bear is 
found on the mainland, for there are un- 
questionably many points of similarity 
between the bears of the Kadiak Islands 
and those of the Alaska Peninsula. It was 
also my plan, if I was successful in all these 
objects, to spend the fall on the Kenai Pen- 
insula in pursuit of the white sheep and the 


moose, 
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Generally I have made it a point to go 
alone on all big game shooting trips, but I 
was fortunate in having as a companion on 
this journey an old college friend, Robert 
P. Blake. 

My experience of the year before was of 
value in getting our outfit together. At 
almost all points in Alaska most of the 
necessary provisions can be bought, but I 
should rather advise one to take all but the 
commonest necessities with him, for fre- 
quently the stocks at the various trading 
companies run low. For this reason we 
took with us from Seattle sufficient pro- 
visions to last us six months, and from time 
to time, as necessity demanded, added to 
our stores. As the rain falls almost daily 
in much of the coast country, we made it a 
point to supply ourselves liberally with rub- 
ber boots and rain-proof clothing. 

On the 6th of March, 1901, we sailed from 
Seattle on one of the monthly steamers, and 
arrived at Kadiak eleven days later. I shall 
not attempt to describe this beautiful island, 
but shall merely say that Kadiak is justly 
termed the “garden spot of Alaska.” * It 
has numerous deep bays which eut into the 
land many miles. These bays have also in 
turn arms which branch out in all directions, 
and the country adjacent to these latter is 
the natives’ favorite hunting ground for 
bear. In skin canoes (bidarkas) the Aleuts, 
paddling along the shore, keep a sharp look- 
out on the near-by hillsides, where the bears 
feed upon the young and tender grass. 

It was our plan to choose the most likely 
one of these big baysas our shooting grounds, 
and aecording to local custom hunt from a 
bidarka. 

It may be well to explain here that the 
different localities of Alaska are: distinetly 
marked by the difference in the canoes 
which the natives use. In the southern part, 
where large trees are readily obtained, you 
find large dugouts capable of holding from 
five to twenty persons. At Yakutat, where 
the timber is much smaller, the canoes have 
decreased proportionately in size, although 
still dugouts; but from Yakutat westward 
the timber line becomes lower and lower, 
until the western half of the island of Ka- 
diak is reached, where the trees disappear 
altogether, and the dugout gives place to 
the skin canoe or “bidarka.” I have never 
seen them east of Prince William Sound, 

* The only other islands of any size in this group are 
Afognak and Shuyak. 
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but from this point on to the west they are 
in universal use among the Aleuts, a most 
interesting race of people anda most wonder- 
ful boat. 

The natives of Kadiak are locally called 
“ Aleuts,” but the true Aleuts are not found 
east of the Aleutian Islands. The cross be- 
tween the Aleut and white (principally Rus- 
sian) is known as the “ Kreole.” 

The natives whom I met on the Kadiak 
Islands seemed to show traces of Japanese 
descent, for they resembled these people 
both in size and features. I found them of 
a docile disposition, remarkable hunters and 
weather prophets, and most expert in han- 
dling their wonderful canoes, with which I 
always associate them. 

The bidarka is made with a light frame 
of some strong, elastic wood; is covered with 
seal or sea lion skin; not a nail is used in 
making the frame, but all the various parts 
are tied firmly together with sinew or stout 
twine. This allows a slight give, for the 
bidarka is expected to give to every wave, 
and in this lies its strength. There may be 
one, two, or three round hatches, according 
to the size of the boat. In these the oceu- 
pants kneel, and, sitting on their heels, ply 
their sharp-pointed paddles: all paddling 
at the same time on the same side, and then 
all changing in unison to the other side at 
the will of the bowman, who sets a rapid 
stroke. In rough water camelinkas (large 
shirts made principally of stretched and dried 
bear gut) are worn, and these are securely 
fastened around the hatches. In this way 
the Aleuts and the interior of the bidarka 
remain perfectly dry, no matter how much 
the sea breaks and passes over the skin deck. 

I had used the bidarka the year before, 
having made a trip with my hunters almost 
around the Island of Afognak, and believed 
it to be an ideal boat to hunt from. It is 
very speedy, easily paddled, floats low in 
the water, will hold much camp gear, and 
when well handled is most seaworthy. So 
it was my purpose this year to again use 
one in skirting the shores of the deep bays, 
and in looking for bears, which show them- 
selves in the early spring upon the mountain 
sides or roam the beach in search of kelp. 

The Kadiak bear finds no trouble in get- 
ting all the food he wants during the berry 
season and during the run of the various 
kinds of salmon, which lasts from June until 
October. At this period he fattens up, and 


upon this fat he lives through his long win- 
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ter sleep. When he wakes in the spring he 
is very weak and hardly able to move, so 
his first aim is to recover the use of his legs. 
This he does by taking short walks when 
the weather is pleasant, returning to his den 
every night. This light exercise lasts for a 
week or so, when he sets out to seek upon 
the beach kelp, which acts as a purge. He 
now lives upon roots, principally of the 
salmon-berry bush, and later nibbles the 
young grass. These carry him along until 
the salmon arrive, when he becomes exclu- 
sively a fish-eater until the berries are ripe. 
I have been told by the natives that just 
before he goes into his den he eats berries 
only, and his stomach is now so filled with 
fat that he really eats but little. 

The time when the bears go into winter 
quarters depends upon the severity of the 
season. Generally speaking, it is in early 
November, shortly after the cold weather 
has set in. Most bears sleep uninterrupt- 
edly until spring, but occasionally they are 
found wandering about in midwinter. My 
natives seemed to think that only those 
bears which have found uncomfortable 
quarters are restless, and that they leave 
their dens at this time of year only for the 
purpose of finding better ones. They gen- 
erally choose for their dens caves high up 
upon the mountain sides among the rocks, 
and in remote places where they are not 
likely to be discovered. The same winter 
quarters are used year after year. 

The male, or bull bear, is the first to come 
out in the spring. As soon as he recovers 
the use of his muscles'‘he leaves his den for 
good, and wanders aimlessly about until he 
comes upon the track of some female. He 
now persistently follows her, and it is at 
this time that the rutting season of the Ka- 
diak bear begins, the period lasting gener- 
ally from the middle of April until July. 

In Eagle Harbor (on Kadiak Island) a 
native, three years ago, during the month of 
January, saw a female bear which he killed 
near her den. He then went into the cave 
and found two very small cubs whose eyes 
were not yet open. This would lead to the 
belief that this species of bear brings forth 
its young about the beginning of the new 
year. At birth the cubs are very small, and 
there are from one to four in a litter—two, 
however, is the usual number. The mother, 
although in a state of semi-torper, suckles 
these cubs in the den, and they remain with 
her all that year, hole up with her the fol- 











lowing winter, and continue to follow her 
until the second fall, when they shift for 
themselves. 

For many years these bears have been so 
persistently hunted by the natives, who are 
constantly patrolling the shores in their skin 
canoes, that their knowledge of man and 
their senses of smell and hearing are devel- 
oped to an extreme degree. They have, 
however, like most bears, but indifferent 
sight. They range in color from a light 
tawny lion to a very dark brown; in fact, 
I have seen some bears that were almost 
black. Many people have asked me about 
their size, and how they compare in this re- 
spect with other bears. The Kadiak bear is 
naturally extremely large. His head is very 
massive, and he stands high at the shoul- 
ders. This latter characteristic is emphasized 
by a thick tuft of hair, which stands erect 
on the dorsel ridge just over the shoulders. 
The largest bear of this kind which I shot 
measured eight feet in a straight line from 
his nose to the end of the vertebra, and 
stood fifty-one and a half inches in a straight 
line at the shoulders, not including between 
six and seven inches of hair. 

Most people have an exaggerated idea of 
the number of bears on the Kadiak Islands. 
Personally I believe that they are too few 
ever to make this kind of sport popular. In 
fact, it was only by the hardest kind of care- 
ful and constant work that I was finally sue- 
cessful in bagging my first bear on Kadiak. 
When the salmon come it is not so difficult 
to get a shot, but this lying in wait at night 
by a salmon stream cannot compare with 
seeking out one’s game on the hills in the 
spring and stalking it in a sportsmanlike 
manner. 

It was more than a week after our land- 
ing at Kadiak that the weather permitted 
me to goto Afognak (the next island), where 
my old hunters lived, to make our final 
preparations. One winter storm after an- 
other came in quick succession, but we did 
not mind the delay, for we had come early 
and did not expect the bears would leave 
their dens before April. 

I decided to take with me on my hunt the 
same two natives whom I had had the year 
before. My head man’s name was Fedor 
Deerinhoff. He was about forty years of 
age, and had been a noted sea otter and bear 
hunter. In size he was rather larger than 


the average of his race and absolutely fear- 
less. 


Many stories are told of his hand-to- 
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hand encounters with these big bears. I 
think the best one is of a time when he 
crawled into a den on his hands and knees, 
and in the dark and at close quarters shot 


three. He was unable to see, and the bear’s 
heavy breathing was his only guide in ta- 
king aim. 

Nikolai Pyeoon, my other native, was 
younger and shorter in stature, and also 
had a great reputation as a hunter (which 
later I found was fully justified), and further- 
more was considered the best bidarka man 
of Afognak. He was a nice little fellow, 
always good natured, always keen, always 
willing, and the only native whom I have 
ever met with a true sense of gratitude. * 

The year before I had made all arrange- 
ments to hire for this season a small schooner, 
which was to take us to our various shooting 
grounds. I was now much disappointed to 
find that the owner of this schooner had de- 
cided not to charter her. .We were, there- 
fore, obliged to engage a very indifferent 
sloop, but she was fortunately an excellent 
sea boat. Her owner, Charles Payjaman, a 
Russian, went with us as my friend’s hunter. 
He was a fisherman and a trapper by pro- 
fession, and had the reputation of knowing 
these dangerous island waters well. His 
knowledge of Russian we expected to be of 
great use to us in dealing with the natives; 
Alaska was under Russian control for so 
many years that that language is the natural 
loeal tongue. 

It was not until the first of April that we 
got our entire outfit together, and it was not 
until four days later that the weather per- 
mitted us to hoist our sail and start for the 
shooting grounds, of which it was of the 
utmost importance that we should make a 
good choice. All the natives seemed to 
agree that Kiliuda Bay, some seventy-five 
miles below the town of Kadiak, was the 
most likely place to find bear, so we now 
headed our boat in that direction. It was a 
most beautiful day for a start, with the first 
faint traces of spring in the air. As we 
skirted the shore that afternoon I sighted, 
through the glasses on some low hills in the 
distance, bear tracks inthe snow. My Aleuts 
seemed to think that the bears were prob- 
ably near, having come down to the shore in 
search of kelp. It promised a pretty fair 
chance for a shot, but there was exceedingly 

*T do not believe that any one making a hunting expe- 


dition to the Kadiak Islands could get a better hunter 
than Nikolai Pycoon, 
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bad water about, and no harbor for the sloop 
to lie, so Payjaman and my natives advised 
me not to make the attempt. As one should 
take no chances with Alaskan waters, I felt 
this was wise, and we reluctantly passed on. 

The next forenoon we put into a large bay 
known as Eagle Harbor, to pick up a local 
hunter who was to accompany us to Kiliuda 
Bay, for both my Aleuts and the Russian 
were unacquainted with this locality. Ignati 
Chowisechpack, the native whose services we 
secured, was quite a character, a man of 
much importance among the Aleuts of this 
district, and one who had a thorough knowl- 
edge of the country which we had chosen as 
our hunting grounds. 

We expected to remain at Eagle Harbor 
only part of the day, but unfortunately at 
this point we were stormbound for a week. 
Several times we attempted to leave, but 
each time had to put back, fearing that the 
heavy seas we encountered outside would 
erush in the bidarka which was carried 
lashed to the sloop’s deck. Therefore, it 
was not until early on the morning of 
April 12, just as the sun was topping the 
mountains, that we finally arrived at Kili- 
uda Bay. 

Our hunting grounds now stretched before 
us as far as the eye could see. We had by 
this time passed the tree area, and it was 
only here and there in isolated spots that 
stunted cottonwoods bordered the 
streams, and scattered patches of alders 
dotted the mountain sides. In many places 
the land rolled gradually back from the 
shore until the mountain bases were reached, 
while in other parts giant cliffs rose directly 
from the water’s edge, but generally one 


salmon 


could, with the glasses, command a grand 
view of this great, irregular bay, with its 
long arms cutting into the island in all diree- 
tions. 

We made our permanent camp in a large 
barabara. The barabara is so often seen in 
Western Alaska that it deserves a brief de- 
scription. It is a small, rude, dome-shaped 
hut, with a frame generally made of drift- 
wood, and thatched with sods and the rank 
grass of the country. It has no windows, 


but a large hole in the roof permits the light 
to enter and serves also as an outlet for the 
smoke from the fire, which is built on a 
rough hearth in the middle of the barabara. 
These crude huts, their doors never locked, 
offer shelter to any one, and are frequently 
found in the most remote places. 


The one 
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which we now occupied was quite large, with 
ample space to stow away our various belong- 
ings, and we made ourselves most comfort- 
able, while our Aleuts occupied the small 
“banya,” or Russian bathhouse, which is 
also generally found by the side of the bara- 
bara. This was to be our base of supplies 
from which my friend and I were to hunt in 
different directions. 

The morning after reaching our shooting 
grounds I started with one of my natives and 
the local hunter in the bidarka to get the lay 
of the land. Both Blake and I thought it 
wise to divide up the country, for the reasons 
that we could thus covera much greater ter- 
ritory, and that our modes of hunting differed 
materially. Although at the time I believed 
from what I had heard that Payjaman was 
an excellent man, I preferred to hunt in a 
more careful manner, as is the native cus- 
tom, in which I had had some experience the 
year before. I firmly believe that had Pay- 
jaman hunted as carefully as my Aleuts did, 
my friend would have been more successful. 

We spent our first day in skirting the 
shores of the entire bay, paddling up to its 
very head. Ignati pointed out to Fedor all 
the most likely places, and explained the 
local eccentricities of the various winds —a 
knowledge of these being of the first import- 
ance in bear hunting. I was much pleased 
with the looks of the country, but at the 
same time was greatly disappointed to find 
that in the inner bays there was no trace of 
spring, and that the snow lay deep even on 
the shores down to the high-water mark. 
Not a bear’s track was to be seen, and it was 
evident that we were on the grounds ahead 
of time. 

We stopped for tea and lunch about noon 
at the head of the bay. Near by a long and 
narrow arm of water extended inland some 
three miles, and it was the country lying ad- 
jacent to this and to the head of the bay that 
I decided to choose as my hunting grounds. 

We had a hard time to reach camp that 
night, for a severe Alaskan storm suddenly 
burst upon us, and a fierce wind soon swept 
down from the hills, kicking up a heavy sea 
which continually swept over the bidarka’s 
deck, and without camelinkas on we surely 
should have swamped. It grew bitterly cold, 
and a blinding snow-storm made it impos- 
sible to see any distance ahead, but Ignati 
knew these waters well, and we reached the 
main camp, safe, but half frozen, just at 


dark. 























Next day the storm still continued, and it 
was impossible to venture out. My friend 
and I passed the time playing piquet and 
listening to our natives, who talked earnestly 
together, going over many of their strange 
and thrilling hunting experiences. We under- 
stood but little Russian and Aleut, yet their 
expressive gestures made it quite possible to 
catch the drift of what was being said. It 
seemed that Ignati had a brother killed a few 
years ago while bear hunting in the small 
bay which lies between Eagle Harbor and 
Kiliuda Bay. The man came upon a bear, 
which he shot and badly wounded. Accom- 
panied bya friend, he followed up the blood 
trail which led into a thick patch of alders. 
Suddenly he came upon a large, unwounded 
male bear, which charged him unprovoked 
and at such close quarters that he was unable 
to defend himself. Before his companion, 
who was but a short distance away, could 
reach him he was killed. The bear fright- 
fully mangled the body, holding it down 
with his feet and using his teeth to tear it 
apart. 

Ignati at once started out to avenge his 
brother, and killed in quick succession six 
bears, allowing their bodies to remain as a 
warning to the other bears, not even remov- 
ing their skins. 

During the past few years three men, while 


On the Lookout for Bear. 








hunting, have been killed by bears in the same 
vicinity as Ignati’s brother, two instantly and 
one living but ashort time. I think it is due 
to these accidents that the natives in this 
region have a superstitious dread of a “ long- 
tailed bear” which, they declare, roams the 
hills between Eagle Harbor and Kiliuda Bay. 

The storm, which began on the 13th, con- 
tinued until the 17th, and this was but one 
of a series. Winter seemed to come back in 
all its fury,and I believe that whatever bears 
had left their winter dens went back to them 
for another sleep. It was not until the 
middle of May that the snow began to dis- 
appear and spring with its green grass came. 

All this time I was camped with my natives 
at the head of the bay, some fifteen miles 
from our base of supplies. On the 23d of 
April we first sighted tracks, but it was not 
until May 15th that I was finally suecessful 
in bagging my first bear. 

The tracks in the snow indicated that the 
bears began again to come out of their win- 
ter dens the last week in April; and should 
one wish to make a spring hunt on the 
Kadiak Islands the first of May would, I 
should judge, be a good time to arrive upon 
the shooting grounds. 

When the wind was favorable our mode 
of hunting was to leave camp before day- 
light, and paddle in our bidarka up to the 
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head of one of these long bays, and leaving 
our canoe here, trudge over the snow to some 
commanding elevation, where we constantly 
used the glasses upon the surrounding hill- 
sides, hoping to see bear. We generally re- 
turned to camp a little before noon, but in 
the afternoon went back again to the look- 
out, where we remained until it was too dark 
to see. 

When the wind was blowing into these 
valleys we did not hunt, for we feared that 
whatever bears might be around would get 
our scent and quickly leave. New bears 
might come, but none which had onee scented 
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mountain ridge with rocky sides stretching 
all across our front; while to the left rose 
another towering mountain ridge with steep 
and broken sides. All the surrounding hills, 
and much of the low country, were covered 
with deep snow. The mountains on three 
sides completely hemmed in the valley, and 
their snowy slopes gaves us an excellent 
chance to distinguish all tracks. Such were 
the grounds which I had been watching 
for over a month, whenever the wind was 
favorable. 

The sun was just topping the long hill to 
our right as we reached our elevated watch- 


Our Permanent Camp Near the Harbor’s Mouth on the Alaska Peninsula. 


us would remain. For days at a time we 
were stormbound, and unable to hunt, or 
even leave our little tent, where frequently 
we were obliged to remain under blankets 
both day and night to keep warm. 

On May 15th, by 4 o’clock, I had finished 
a hurried breakfast, and with my two Aleuts 
had left in the bidarka for our daily watch- 
ing place. This was a large mound lying in 
the centre of a valley some three miles from 
where we were camped. On the right of the 
mound rose a gently sloping hill, with its 
sides sparsely covered with alders, and at 
right angles and before it extended a rugged 


ing place. The glasses were at once in use, 
and soon an exclamation from one of my 
natives told me that new tracks had been 
seen. There they were—two long, unbroken 
lines, leading down from the mountain on 
our right, across the valley, and up and out 
of sight over the ridge to our left. It 
seemed as if two bears had simply wandered 
across our front, and crossed over the range 
of mountains into the bay beyond. 

As soon as my hunters saw these tracks 
they turned to me, and with every confi- 
dence said, “I guess catch.” Now it must 
be remembered that these tracks led com-- 
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pletely over the mountains to our left, and it 
was the most beautiful bit of hunting on the 
part of my natives to know that these bears 
would turn and swing back into the valley 
ahead. To follow the tracks, which were 
well up in the heart of our shooting grounds, 
would drive out all the bears that might be 
lurking there, and this my hunters knew 
perfectly well, yet they never hesitated for 
one moment, but started ahead with every 
confidence. 

We threaded our way through a mass of 
thick alders to the head of the valley, and 
then climbing a steep mountain, took 
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‘* The bidarka is made with a light frame of strong, elastic wood, covered with seal or sea-lion skin.” 


our stand on a rocky ridge, which com- 
manded a wide view ahead and to our left 
in the direction in which the tracks led. We 
had only been in our new position half an 
hour when Nikolai, my head hunter, gripped 
my arm and pointed high up on. the 
mountain in the direction in which we had 
been watching. There I made out a small 
black speck which to the naked eye ap- 
peared but a bit of dark rock protruding 
through the snow. Taking the glasses, I made 
out a large bear slowly floundering ahead 
and evidently coming downward. His coat 
seemed very dark against the white back- 
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ground, and he was unquestionably a bull 
of great size. Shortly after I had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing a second bear, which the 
first was evidently following. This was- 
without doubt a female, by no means so 
large as the first, and much lighter in color. 
The smaller bear was apparently hungry, 
and it was interesting to watch her dig 
through the snow in search of food. Soon 
she headed down the mountain side, paying 
absolutely no attention to the big male, 
which slowly followed some distance in the 
rear. Shortly she reached a rocky cliff, 
which it seemed impossible that such a 


clumsy animal could descend, and I almost 
despaired of her making the attempt, but 
without a pause she wound in and out, 
seemingly traversing the steepest and most 
difficult places in the easiest manner, and 
headed for the valley below. When the 
bull reached this cliff we lost sight of him; 
nor could we locate him again with even 
the most careful use of the glasses. He had 
evidently chosen this secure retreat to lie 
up in for the rest of the day. If I could 
have killed the female without alarming 
him, and then waited on her trail, I should 
undoubtedly have got another shot as he 





“The barabara is a small, dome-shaped hut, thatched with sods and the rude grass of the country.”’ 


followed her after his rest. It was 8 
o'clock when we first located the bears, 
and for nearly three hours I had a chance 
to watch one or both of them through 
powerful glasses. The sun had come up 
clear and strong, melting the crust upon 
the snow, so that as soon as the female bear 
reached the steep mountain side her down- 
ward path was not an easy one. At each 
step she would sink up to her belly, and at 
times would slip and fall, turning somer- 
sault after somersault; now and again she 
would be buried so deep in the snow that it 
seemed impossible for her to go either 
ahead or backward. Then she would roll 
over on her back, and, loosening her hold on 
the steep hillside, would come tumbling and 
slipping down, turning over and over, side- 
ways and endways, until she caught herself 
by spreading out all four legs. 

In this way she came with each step and 
turn nearerand nearer. Finally she reached 
an open patch on the hillside, where she 
began to feed, digging up the roots of the 
salmon-berry bushes at the edge of the 
If now I lost sight of her for a short 
time it was very difficult to pick her up 
again, even with the glasses, so did the light 


snow. 


tawny yellows and browns of her coat blend 
in with the dead grass of the place on which 
she was feeding. 

The wind had been blowing in our favor 
all the morning, and for once continued 
trueand steady. But how closely we watched 
the clouds to see that no change in its direc- 
tion threatened us! 

We waited until the bear had left the 
snow and was quietly feeding before we 
made a move, and then we slowly worked 
ahead and downward, taking up a new 
position on a small ridge, which was well to 
leeward, but still on the opposite side of 
the valley from the bear. She seemed in 
an excellent position for a stalk, and had I 
been alone I should have tried it. But the 
Aleut mode of hunting is to study the direec- 
tion in which your game is working, and 
take up a position which it will approach. 

Taking up our stand, we waited, watch- 
ing with much interest the great, ungainly 
creature as she kept nibbling the young 
grass and digging up roots. At times she 
would seem to be heading in our direction, 
and then again would turn and slowly feed 
away. Suddenly something seemed to alarm 
her, for she made a dash of some fifty yards 


















down the valley, and then, seeming to re- 
cover her composure, began to feed again, 
all the while working nearer and nearer. 
The bear was now well down in the bottom 
of the valley, which was at this point cov- 
ered with alders and intersected by a small 
stream. There were open patches in the 
underbrush, and it was my intention to 
shoot when she passed through one of 
these, for the ground was covered with 
over a foot of snow, which would offer a 
very tempting background. 

While all this was passing quickly through 
my mind, she suddenly made another bolt 
down the valley, and went directly opposite 
our position, turned at right angles, crossed 
the brook, and came straight through the 
alders into the open not eighty yards away 
from us. As she made her appearance, I 
could not help being greatly impressed by 
the massive head and high shoulders, on 
which stood the pronounecd tuft of hair. I 
had most carefully seen to my sights long 
before, for I knew how much would prob- 
ably depend on my first shot. It surely 
seemed as if fortune was with me that day, 
as at last I had a fair chance at the game I 
had come so far to seek. Aiming with the 
greatest care for the lungs and heart, I 
slowly pressed the trigger. The bear gave 
> a a deep, angry growl, and bit for the wound, 
which told me my bullet was well placed.* 
But she kept her feet, and made a dash for 
the thicket. I was well above, and so com- 
manded a fairly clear view as she crashed 
through the leafless alders. Twice more | 
fired, and each time with the most careful 
aim. At the last shot she dropped with an 
angry moan. My hunters shook my hand, 
and their faces told me how glad they were 
at my final suecess afterso many long weeks 
of persistent work.t 

T at onee started down tolook at the bear, 








* When a bullet strikes a Kadiak bear, he will always 
bite for the wound, and utter a deep and angry growl ; 
whereas of the eleven bears which my friend and I shot 
on the Alaska Peninsula, although they, too, bite for the 
wound, not one uttered a sound. 
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when out upon the mountain opposite the 
bull was seen. He had heard the shots, 
and was now once more but a moving black 
speck on the snow, but it will always be a 
mystery to me how he could have heard the 
three reports of my small-bore rifle so far 
away and against a strong wind. My 
natives suggested that the shots must have 
echoed, and in this I think they were right; 
but even then it shows how abnormally the 
sense of hearing has been developed in these 
bears. 

I was sorry to find that the small-bore 
rifle did not give as great a shock as I had 
expected, for my first two bullets had gone 
through the bear’s lungs and heart without 
knocking her off her feet. 

The bear was a female, as we had sup- 
posed, but judging from what my natives 
said, only of medium size. She measured 
six feet four inches in a straight line between 
the nose and the end of the vertebrae, and 
forty-four and five-eighths inches at the 
shoulders. The fur was in prime condition, 
and of an average length of four and a half 
inches, but over the shoulder the mane was 
two inches longer. Unfortunately, as in 
many of the spring skins, there was a large 
patch over the rump, apparently much 
rubbed. The general belief is that these 
worn patches are made by the bears sliding 
down hill on their haunches on the snow; 
but my natives have a theory that this is 
caused by the bear’s pelt freezing to their 
dens and being torn off when they wake 
from their winter's sleep. 

Although this female was not large for a 
Kadiak bear,* I was much pleased with my 
final suecess, and our camp that night was 
quite a merry one. 

Shortly after killing this bear Blake and 
I returned to the trading post at Wood 
Island (near the town of Kadiak) to prepare 
for a hunt on the Alaska Peninsula. 

+ Including the time spent last year and this year, this 
bear represented 87 days of actual hunting. 


* As was proved by one I shot later in the season. 











THE STORY OF THE TRAPPER 


VII—JOHN COLTER, THE FREE TRAPPER 


By A. C. LAUT 


ARLY one morning two white men 
slipped out of their sequestered cabin 
built in hiding of the hills at the head- 

waters of the Missouri. Under covert of 
brushwood lay a long, odd-shaped canoe, 
sharp enough at the prow to cleave the nar- 
rowest waters between rocks, so sharp that 
French voyageurs gave this queer craft the 
name—*“canot a bee d’esturgeon,” that is, a 
canoe like the nose of asturgeon. This Amer- 
ican adaptatiou of the Frenchman’s craft 
was not a bireh bark. That would be too 
frail to essay the rock-ribbed canons of the 
mountain streams. It was usually a common 
dug-out, hollowed from a cottonwood, or 
other light timber, with such an angular nar- 
row prow it could take the sheerest dip 
and mount the steepest wave-crest where a 
rounder boat would fill and swamp. Drag- 
ging this from cover, the two white men 
pushed out on the Jefferson Fork, dipping 
now on this side, now on that, using the 
reversible double-bladed paddles which only 
an amphibious boatman can manage. The 
two men shot out in mid-stream, where the 
mists would hide them from each shore—a 
moment later the white fog had enfolded 
them, and there was no trace of human pres- 
ence but the trail of dimpling ripples in the 
wake of the canoe. 

No talking, no whistling, not a sound to 
betray them! And there were good rea- 
sons why these men did not wish their pres- 
ence known. One was Potts, the other, John 
Colter: both had been with the Lewis and 
Clark exploring party of 1804-5, when a 
Blackfoot brave had been slain for horse- 
thieving by the first white men to cross the 
upper Missouri. Besides, the year before 
coming to the Jefferson, Colter had been 
with the Missouri company’s fur brigade 
under Manuel Lisa, and had gone to the 
Crows as an emissary from the fur company. 
While with the Crows a battle had taken 
place against the Blackfeet in which they 





I. 


suffered heavy loss owing to Colter’s prowess. 
That made the Blackfeet sworn enemies to 
Colter. 

Turning off the Jefferson, the trappers 
headed their canoe up a side stream, prob- 
ably one of those marshy reaches where bea- 
vers have formed a swamp by damming up 
the current of a sluggish stream. Such quiet 
waters are favorite resorts for beaver and 
mink and marten and pekan. Setting their 
traps onlyafter nightfall, the two men could 
not possibly have put out more than forty 
or fifty. Thirty traps are a heavy day’s work 
for one man. Six prizes out of thirty are 
considered a wonderful run of luck; but the 
empty traps must be examined as carefully 
as the successful ones. Many that have been 
mauled, scented by a beaver scout, and 
left, must be replaced. Others must have 
fresh bait: others again must be carried to 
better grounds where there are more game 
signs. 

Either this was a very lucky morning and 
the men were detained taking fresh pelts, 
or it was a very unlucky one and they had 
decided to trap farther up stream; for when 
the mists began to rise the hunters were still 
in their canoe. Leaving the beaver meadow, 
they continued paddling up stream away 
from the Jefferson. A more hidden water- 
course they could hardly have found. The 
swampy beaver-runs narrowed; the shores 
rose higher and higher into rampart walls; 
and the dark-shadowed waters came leap- 
ing down in the lumpy, uneven runnels of a 
small canon. You can always tell whether 
the waters of a canon are compressed or 
not, whether they come from broad, swampy 
meadows or clear snow streams smaller than 
the canon. The marsh waters roll down 
swift and black and turbid, raging against 
the crowding walls: the snow streams leap 
clear and foaming as champagne, and are in 
too great a hurry to stop and quarrel with 
the rocks. It is altogether likely that these 





“* The Blackfeet searched the island for Colter, 
running from log to log of the drift.”’ 
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men recognized swampy water and were as- 
cending the canon in search of a fresh bea- 
ver-marsh, or they would not have continued 
paddling six miles above the Jefferson with 
daylight growing plainer at every mile. 
The men paused. What was that noise? 
“ Like buffalo,” said Potts. 
“Might be Blackfeet,” answered Colter. 
No; what would Blackfeet be doing, rid- 
_ing at a pace to make that thunder so close 
to a canon? It was only a buffalo herd 
stampeding on the annual southern run. 
Again Colter urged that the noise might be 
from Indians. It would be safer for them to 
retreat at once. At which Potts wanted to 
know if Colter were afraid. 

Afraid? Colter afraid? Colter who had 
remained behind Lewis and Clark’s men to 
trap alone in the wilds for nearly two years, 
who had left Manuel Lisa’s brigade to go 
alone among the thieving Crows, whose lead- 
ership had helped the Crows to defeat the 
Blackfeet ? 

Anyway, it would now be as dangerous to 
go back as forward. They plainly couldn't 
land here. Let them go ahead where the 
walls seemed to slope down to the shore. 
Two or three strokes sent the canoe round 


an elbow of rock into the narrow course 
of a creek. Instantly, out sprang five 
or six hundred Blackfeet warriors with 


weapons leveled, guarding both sides of the 
stream. 

An Indian scout had discovered the trail 
of the white men and sent the whole band 
scouring ahead to intercept them at this nar- 
row pass. The chief stepped forward and 
with signals that were a command beckoned 
the hunters ashore. 

As is nearly always the ease, the rash man 
was the one to lose his head—the cautious 
man the one to keep his presence of mind. 
Potts was for an attempt at flight, when every 
bow on both sides of the river would have 
let go a shot. Colter was for accepting the 
situation, trusting to his own wit for subse- 
quent escape. 

Colter, who was acting as steersman, sent 
the canoe ashore. Bottom had not grated 
before a savage snatched Pott’s rifle from 
his hands. Springing ashore, Colter forcibly 
wrested the weapon back and coolly handed 
it to Potts. 

But Potts had lost all his rash courage of 
a moment before, and with one push sent 
the canoe into mid-stream. 
at him to come back 


Colter shouted 
Indians 


come back! 
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have more effective arguments. A bow- 
string twanged; and Potts screamed out— 
“Colter! Tam wounded!” 

Again Colter urged him to land. The 
wound turned Pott’s momentary fright to a 
paroxysm of rage. Aiming’ his rifle, he shot 
his Indian assailant dead. If it was torture 
that he feared, that act assured him at least 
a quick death; for, in Colter’s language, man 
and boat were instantaneously “made a rid- 
dle of.” 

No man admires courage more than the 
Indian; and the Blackfeet recognized in their 
captive one who had been ready to defend 
his comrade against them all, and who had 
led the Crows to victory against their own 
band a few years before. 

The prisoner surrendered his weapons. He 
was stripped naked, but neither showed sign 
of fear nor made a move to escape. Evi- 
dently the Blackfeet could have rare sport 
with this game white man. His life in the 
Indian country had taught him a few words 
of the Blackfoot language. He heard them 
conferring as to how he should be tortured 
to atone for all the Blackfeet had suffered 
at white men’s hands. One warrior suggested 
that the hunter be set up as a target and 
shot at-—then see whether he would be so 
brave! 

But the chief shook his head. That was 
not game enough sport for Blackfeet braves. 
That would be letting a man die passively. 
And how this man could fight if he had a 
chance! How he could resist torture if he 
had any chance of escaping the torture! 

But Colter stood impassive and listened. 
Doubtless he regretted having left the well- 
defended brigades of the fur companies to 
hunt thus alone in the wilderness. But the 
fascination of the wild life is as a gambler’s 
vice—the more a man has, the more he 
wants. Had not Colter crossed the Rockies 
with Lewis and Clark and spent two years 
in the mountain fastnesses? Yet when he 
reached the Mandans, on the way home, he 
could not bear to go on to civilization but 
asked permission to return to the wilderness, 
where he spent two more years. Had_ he 
not set out for St. Louis a second time, met 
Lisa coming up the Missouri with a brigade 
of hunters, and for the third time turned his 
face to the wilderness? Had he not wandered 
with the Crows, fought the Blackfeet, gone 
down to St. Louis, and been impelled by that 
strange impulse of adventure which was to 
the hunter what the instinct of migration is 








to bird and fish and buffalo and all wild 
things—to go yet again to the wilderness? 


II. 


The free trappers formed a class by them- 
selves. 

Other trappers either hunted on a salary 
of $200, $300, $400, a year or on shares like 
fishermen of the Grand Banks, outfitted by 
“ planters,” or, like Western prospectors, out- 
fitted by companies that supply provisions, 
boats, and horses, expecting in return the 
major share of profits. The free trappers 
fitted themselves out, owed allegiance to no 
man, hunted where and how they chose, and 
refused to carry their furs to any fort but 
the one that paid the highest prices. For 
the mangeurs de lard—as they called the fur 
company raftsmen—they had a supreme con- 
tempt. For the methods of the fur companies, 
putting rivals to sleep with laudanum or bul- 
let, and ever stirring the savages up to war- 
fare, the free trappers had infinite loathing. 

The erime of corrupting natives can never 
be laid to the free trapper. He carried 
neither poison, nor what was worse than 
poison to the Indian—whisky—among  na- 
tive tribes. The free trapper lived on good 
terms with the Indian because his safety de- 
pended on the Indian. Renegades like Bird, 
the deserter from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, or Rose, who abandoned the Astorians, 
or Beckwourth of apocryphal fame, might 
east off civilization and become Indian chiefs: 
but after all, these men were not guilty of 
half so heinous crimes as the great fur com- 
panies of boasted respectability. Wyeth of 
Boston, and Captain Bonneville of the Army, 
whose underlings caused such murderous 
slaughter among the Root Diggers, were not 
free trappers in the true sense of the term. 
Wyeth was an enthusiast who caught the 
fever of the wilds; and Captain Bonneville, 
a gay adventurer, whose men shot down more 
Indians in one trip than all the free trappers 
of America shot ina century. McLellan and 
Crooks and John Day—before they joined 
the Astorians—and Boone and Carson and 
Colter, are names that stand for the true 
type of free trapper. 

One crime the free trappers may be charged 
with—a reckless waste of precious furs. The 
great companies always encouraged the 
Indians not to hunt more game than they 
needed for the season’s support. And no 
Indian hunter, uncorrupted by white men, 
would molest game while the mothers were 
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with their young. Famine had taught them 
the punishment that follows reckless hunt- 
ing. But the free trappers were here to-day 
and away to-morrow, like a Chinaman, to 
take all they could get regardless of results ; 
and the results were the rapid extinction of 
fur-bearing game. 

Always there were more free trappers in 
the United States than in Canada. Before 
the union of Hudson’s Bay and Nor’-Wester 
in Canada, all classes of trappers were ab- 
sorbed by one of the two great companies. 
After the union, when the monopoly enjoyed 
by the Hudson’s Bay did not permit it lit- 
erally to drive a free trapper out, it could 
always “freeze” him out by withholding 
supplies in its great white northern wilder- 
nesses, or by refusing to give him transport. 
When the monopoly passed away in 1871, 
free trappers pressed north from the Mis- 
souri, where their methods had exterminated 
game, and earried on the same ruthless war- 
fare on the Saskatchewan. North of the Sas- 
katchewan, where very remoteness barred 
strangers out, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
still held undisputed sway ; and Lord Strath- 
cona, the governor of the company, was able 
to say, only two years ago—“ the fur trade 
is quite as large as ever it was.” 

Among free hunters Canada has oniy one 
commanding figure—John Johnston of the 
Soo, who settled at La Pointe on Lake Su- 
perior in 1792, formed league with Wabogish, 
“the White Fisher,” and became the most 
famous trader of the lakes. His life, too, was 
almost as eventful as Colter’s. A member 
of the Irish nobility, some secret which he 
never chose to reveal drove him to the wilds. 
Wabogish, the ‘“ White Fisher,” had a daugh- 
ter who refused the wooing’ of all her tribe’s 
warriors. In vain Johnston sued for her hand. 
Old Wabogish bade the white man go sell 
his Irish estates and prove his devotion by 
buying as vast estates in America. Johnston 
took the old chief at his word and married 
the haughty princess of the lake. When the 
war of 1812 set all the tribes by the ears, 
Johnston and his wife had as thrilling ad- 
ventures as ever Colter knew among the 
Blackfeet. 

Many a free trapper—and partner of the 
fur companies, as well—secured his own 
safety by marrying the daughter of a chief, 
as Johnston had. These were not the lightly- 
come lightly-go affairs of the vagrant adven- 
turer. If the husband had not east off civil- 
ization like a garment, the wife had to put 
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it on like a garment; and not an ill-fitting 
garment, either, when one considers that the 
convents of the quiet nuns dotted the wilder- 
ness like oases in a desert almost contem- 
poraneous with the fur trade. If the trapper 
had not sunk to the level of the savages, 
the little daughter of the chief was educated 
by the nuns for her new position. I recall 
several cases where the child was sent across 
the Atlantic to an English governess, so that 
the equality would be literal and not a senti- 
mental fiction. And yet on no subject has 
the Western fur trader received more per- 
sistent and unjust misjudgment. The hero- 
ism that culminated in the union of Poca- 
hontas with a noted Virginian won applause: 
and almost similar circumstances dictated 
the union of fur traders with the daughters 
of Indian chiefs, but because the fur trader 
has not posed as a sentimentalist, he has 
become more or less of a target for the index 
finger of the Pharisee (*) 

North of the boundary, the free trapper 
had small chance against the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. As long as the slow-going Mack- 
inaw Company, itself chiefly recruited from 
free trappers, ruled at the junction of the 
lakes, the free trappers held the hunting 
grounds of the Mississippi; but after the 
Mackinaw was absorbed by the aggressive 
American Fur Company, the free hunters 
were pushed westward. On the lower Mis- 
souri, competition raged from 1810, so that 
circumstances drove the free trapper west- 
ward to the mountains—where he is hunting 
in the twentieth century as his prototype 
hunted two hundred years ago. 

In Canada—of course after 1870—he en- 
tered the mountains chiefly by three passes: 
(1) Yellow Head Pass southward of the Atha- 
basea; (2) the narrow gap where the Bow 
emerges to the plains—that is, the river 
where the Indians found the best wood for 
the making of bows: (3) north of the boun- 


(*) Would not such critics think twice before passing 
judgment if they recalled that General Parker was a 
full-blood Indian; that if Johnson had not married 
Wabogish’s daughter and if Johnson’s daughter had not 
preferred to marry Schoolcraft instead of going to her 
relatives of the Irish nobility, Longfellow would have 
writted no Hiawatha? Would they not hestitate before 
slurring men like Premier Norquay of Manitoba and the 
famous Mac Kenzies, those princes of fur trade from St. 
Louis to the Arctic, and David Thompson, the great ex- 
plorer? Dothey forget that Lord Strathcona, one of the 
foremost peers of Britain, is related to the proudest race 
of plain-rangers that ever scoured the West from the 
Bois-Brules ? The writer knows the West from only 


fifteen years of life and travel there; yet with that im- 
perfect knowledge cannot recall a single fur post without 
some tradition of an unfamed Pocahontas, 
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dary, through that narrow defile overtowered 
by the lonely flat-crowned peak called Crow’s 
Nest Mountain—that is, where the fugitive 
crows took refuge from the pursuing Black- 
feet. 

In the United States the free hunters also 
approached the mountains by three main 
routes—(1) up the Platte; (2) westward from 
the Missouri across the plains; (3) by the 
Three Forks of the Missouri. For instance, 
it was coming down the Platte that poor 
Scott’s canoe was overturned, his powder lost, 
and his rifles rendered useless. Game had 
retreated to the mountains with spring’s ad- 
vance. Berries were not ripe by the time 
trappers were descending with their winter's 
hunt. Seott and his famishing men could 
not find edible roots. Each day Seott weak- 
ened. There was no food. Finally Scott had 
strength to go no farther. His men had 
found tracks of some other hunting party 
far to the fore. They thought that in any 
vase he could not live. What ought they 
to do? Hang back and starve with him, or 
hasten forward, while they had strength, to 
the party whose tracks they had espied? On 
pretense of seeking roots, they deserted the 
helpless man. Perhaps they did not come 
up with the advance party till they were sure 
that Scott must have died; for they did not 
go back to his aid. The next spring, when 
these same hunters went up the Platte, they 
found the skeleton of poor Scott sixty miles 
from the place where they had left him. 
The terror that spurred the emaciated man 
to drag himself all this weary distance ean 
barely be conceived; but such were the fear- 
ful odds taken by every free trapper who 
went up the Platte, across the parched plains, 
or to the headwaters of the Missouri. 

Going out alone, or with only one partner, 
the free hunter encumbered himself with 
fewprovisions. Two dollars’ worth of tobacco 
would buy a thousand pounds of “jerked” 
buffalo meat, and a few gaudy trinkets for 
a squaw all the pemmican white men could 
use. 

Going by the river routes, four days out 
from St. Louis brought the trapper into re- 
gions of danger. Indian scouts hung on the 
watch among the sedge of the river bank. 
One thin line of upeurling smoke, or a piece 
of string, babiche (leather cord called by the 
Indians assapapish), fluttering from a shrub, 
or little sticks casually dropped on the river 
bank pointing one way—all were signs that 
told of marauding bands. Some birch treé 














was notched with an Indian eypher—a hunter 
had passed that way and claimed the bark 
for his next year’s canoe. Or the mark might 
be on a cottonwood—some man wanted 
this tree for a dug-out. Perhaps a stake 
stood with a mark at the entrance to a bea- 
ver-marsh—some hunter had found this 
ground first anf warned all other trappers 
off by the code of wilderness honor. Notched 
tree-trunks told of some runner gone across 
country, blazing a trail by which he could 
return. Had a piece of fungus been torn 
from a hemlock log? There were Indians 
near and a squaw had taken the thing to 
whiten leather. If a sudden puff of black 
smoke spread out in a cone above some dis- 
tant tree, 1t was an ominous sign to the trap- 
per. The Indians had set fire to the inside 
of a punky trunk, and the shooting flames 
were a rallying call. 

In the most perilous regions, the trapper 
traveled only after nightfall with muffled 
paddles, that is—muffled where the handle 
might strike the gunwale. Camp fires warned 
him which side of the river to avoid; and 
often a trapper slipping past under the 
shadow of one bank saw hobgoblin figures 
dancing round the flames of the other bank 
—Indians celebrating their scalp dance. In 
these places the white hunter ate cold meals 
to avoid lighting a fire; or, if he lighted a 
fire, after cooking his meal he withdrew 
and slept ata distance from the light that 
might betray him. 

Incidents that meant nothing to other men 
were full of significance to the lone voy- 
ageur through hostile lands. Always the 
spring floods drifted down numbers of dead 
buffalo; and the earrion birds sat on the 
trees of the shore with their wings spread 
out to dry in the sun. The sudden flacker 
of a rising flock betrayed something prowl- 
ing in ambush on the bank; so did the splash 
of a snake from overhanging branches into 
the water. 

The fur company brigades always had es- 
eort of armed guard and provision packers. 
The free trappers went alone or in pairs, 
picketing horses to the saddle overlaid with 
a buffalo robe for a pillow, cooking meals 
on chip fires, using a slow-burning worm- 
wood bark for matches, and trusting their 
horses or dog to give the alarm if the bands 
of coyotes hovering through the night dusk 
approached too near. On the high rolling 
plains, hostiles could be descried at a dis- 
tance, coming over the horizon head and top 
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first, like the peak of a sail, or emerging 
from the “coolies”—dried sloughs—like 


wolves from the earth. Enemies could be 
seen soon enough; but where could the trap- 
per hide on bare prairie? He didn’t attempt 
to hide. He simply set fire to the prairie 
and took refuge on the lee side. That de- 
vice failing, he was at his enemies’ mercy. 

On the plains, the greatest danger was 
from lack of water. At one season, the trap- 
per might know where to find good camping 
streams. The next year, when he came to 
those streams, they were dry. 

‘¢ After leaving the buffalo meadows, a dread- 
ful scarcity of water ensued,” wrote Charles 
Mackenzie of the famous Mackenzie clan, jour- 
neying north from the Missouri. ‘‘ We had to 
alter our course and steer to a distant lake. 
When we got there, we found the lake dry. How- 
ever, we dug a pit, which produced a kind of 
stinking liquid which we all drank. It was salt 
and bitter, caused an inflammation of the mouth, 
left a disagreeable roughness of the throat, and 
seemed to increase our thirst. * * * We 
passed the night under great uneasiness. Next 
day we continued our journey, but not a drop of 
water was to be found * * * and our dis- 
tress became insupportable. * * * All at 
once our horses became so unruly that we could 
not manage them. We observed that they 
showed an inclination towards a hill which was 
close by. It struck me that they might have 
scented water. * * * Tascended to the top, 
where to my great joy, I discovered a small pool. 
* * * My horse plunged in before I could 
prevent him * * * and all horses drank to 
excess.” 

TI. 

Such were the very real adventures of the 
trapper’s life, a life whose fascinations lured 
John Colter from civilization to the wilds 
again and again till he came back once too 
often and found himself stripped, helpless, 
captive, in the hands of the Blackfeet. 

It would be poor sport torturing a pris- 
oner who showed no more fear than this im- 
passive white man coolly listening and wait- 
ing for them to compass his death. So the 
chief dismissed the suggestion to shoot at 
him as a target. Suddenly, the Blackfoot 
leader turned to Colter. “Could the white 
man run fast?” he asked. In a flash, Colter 
guessed what was to be. his fate. He, the 
hunter, was to be hunted. No, he cunningly 
signaled, he was only a poor runner. 

Bidding his warriors stand still, the chief 
roughly led Colter out three hundred yards. 
Then he set his captive free, and the exultant 
shriek of the running warriors told what 
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manner of sport this was to be. It was a 
race for life. 

The white man shot out with all the power 
of muscles hard as iron-wood and tense as a 
bent bow. Fear winged the man running 
for his life to out-race the winged arrows 
coming from the shouting warriors three 
hundred yards behind. Before him stretched 
a plain six miles wide, the distance he had 
so thoughtlessly paddled between the ram- 
part walls of the canon but a few hours ago. 
At the Jefferson was a thick forest growth 
where a fugitive might escape. Somewhere 
along the Jefferson was hisown hidden eabin. 

Across this plain sped Colter, pursued by 
a band of six hundred shrieking demons. 
Not one breath did he waste looking back 
over his shoulder till he was more than half 
way across the plain, and could tell from the 
fading uproar that he was outdistancing his 
hunters. Perhaps itwas the last look of de- 
spair: but it spurred the jaded racer to re- 
doubled efforts. All the Indians had been 
left to the rear but one who was only a hun- 
dred yards behind. 

There was, then, a racing chance of escape! 
Colter let out in a burst of renewed speed 
that brought blood gushing over his face, 
while the cactus spines cut his naked feet 
like knives. The river was in sight. A mile 
more, he would be in the wood! But the 
Indian behind was gaining at every step. 
Another backward look! Thesavage was not 
thirty yards away! He had poised his spear 
to launch it in Colter’s back, when the white 
man turned, fagged and beaten, threw up his 
arms, and stopped! 

This is an Indian ruse to arrest the pur- 
suit of a wild beast. By force of habit, it 
stopped the Indian, too, and disconcerted him 
so that instead of launching his spear, he 
fell flat on his face, breaking the shaft in 
his hand. With a leap, Colter had snatched 
up the broken point and pinned the savage 
through the body to the earth. 

That interrupted the foremost of the other 
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warriors, to rescue their brave, and gave Col- 
ter time to reach the river. 

In he plunged, fainting and dizzy, swim- 
ming for an island in mid-current, where 
driftwood had formed a sheltered raft. Un- 
der this he dived, coming up with his head 
among branches of trees. 


All that day the Blackfeet searched the 
island for Colter, running from log to log of 
the drift; but the close-grown brushwood 
hid the white man. At night he swam down 
stream like any other hunted animal that 
wants to throw pursuers off the trail, went 
ashore, and struck across country, seven days’ 
journey, for the Missouri Company’s fort on 
the Bighorn River. 

Naked and unarmed, he succeeded in 
reaching the distant fur post, having sub- 
sisted on roots and berries. 

IV. 

Chittenden says that poor Colter’s adven- 
ture only won for him in St. Louis the rep 
utation of a colossal liar. But traditions of 
his escape were current among all hunters 
and Indian tribes on the Missouri, so that 
when Bradbury, the English scientist, went 
west with the Astorians in 1811, he sifted 
the matter, accepted it as truth, and preserved 
the episode for history in a small-type foot 
note to his book, published in London in 1817. 

Two other adventures are on record sim- 
ilar to Colter’s; one of Oskononton’s escape 
by diving under a raft, told in Ross’ “ Fur 
Hunters;” the other of a poor Indian flee- 
ing up the Ottawa from pursuing Iroquois 
of the Five Nations and diving under the 
broken bottom of an old beaver dam, told 
in the original “Jesuit Relations.” 

And yet, whea the Astorians went up the 
Missouri a few years later, Coulter could 
scarcely resist the impulse to go a fourth 
time to the wilds. But fascinations stronger 
than the wooings of the wilds had come te 
his life—he had taken to himself a bride. 
































Killing Game Because some of our Southern 
Out of Season states allow men with guns to 
on Private = violate the law and escape with- 
Preserves ; : 

out penalty, there is evidently 
honest confusion as to what extent mem- 
bers of club preserves are amenable to state 
game laws. 

I have recently been asked by correspond- 
ents from widely separated quarters whether 
game on club or individual preserves may 
be shot out of season, and if so, to what 
extent. 

Individual owners and members of clubs 
are just as liable to the state laws as any in- 
dividual in the state. No individual owner 
has a right to shoot quail or other game bird 
on his private property during the closed 
season for that bird; and no club member 
has a right to shoot any kind of game on the 
club property during the closed season. 
If they do, they are liable to arrest and 
prosecution. 

It is strange there should be confusion on 
this point, but there is, and no doubt there 
will be until the court has delivered its les- 
son far and near. Members of game pre- 
serves may no more violate the state laws, 
because they are on their own property, than 
an individual may break other laws of the 
state because he is in his own back yard. 
Nor is this at all unique to America; both 
in England and in France private and club 
members are obliged to observe the game 
laws with respect to the closed and open sea- 
sons, like the lowliest of the people. 


Foreign Unless American riflemen are pre- 
Rifle pared to accept the tail end on the 
Shooting |. ‘ 
Activity list of the world’s marksmen, it be- 

hooves the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and all interested, to bestir themselves, 
else we fall heir to that unenviable position. 
Never has there been such rifle shooting ac- 
tivity in England and Europe as to-day. 
Only recently a tournament was held at 
Vienna in which no less than twenty-seven 


It is illegal in most states to ‘‘ jack’ deer or hound them to their slaughter in water; but the 
sportsman needs no law to restrain him from such unfair methods of killing game animals. 


teams competed, representing as many asso- 
ciations of mid-Europe. While the marks- 
manship was nothing extraordinary, it was 
at least as good in some respects, if not bet- 
ter in others, than revealed by the Ameri- 
cans in the contest for the Palma Trophy at 
Ottawa last September. 

At Vienna the question of sending teams to 
Bisley to compete for the Palma Trophy 
next year was discussed, and decided upon 
favorably; so that we are likely to see in 
1903 a truly international struggle for this 
trophy, which we lost in 1901. 

There is perhaps more rifle-shooting ac- 
tivity in England than elsewhere on the other 
side, and the movement runs through all 
classes; for example, the Workingmen’s 
Rifle Club proposesa tournament next spring, 
and the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain, with its twenty:thousand members, 
has entered upon a vigorous practice cam- 
paign. It is safe to say that unless a great 
deal more is done in America than is doing 
at present, some time will elapse before the 
Palma Trophy finds its way back to the 
country whence it was taken. 

It is not pleasing to remember that only a 
few years ago the riflemen of the United 
States were champions of the world. Pres- 
tige may be lost rapidly, once the down-hill 
gait is begun. 

The average American is a natural shot; 
his quick eye and nervous temperament 
combine to give him a certain advantage 
over other nationalities, so that with little 
practice our teams have been able to hold 
their own at short-range shooting; but at 
long-range shooting, the last two or three 
years, and especially the competition for 
the Palma Trophy this year, proved British 
riflemen much superior in that department. 
Yet, it must be said, in all fairness to the 
Americans, that their showing in the Palma 
Trophy shoot was really creditable, con- 
sidering rifle shooting in America to have 
been resurrected only a couple years, and 
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that this particular team used a rifle which 
had been issued to it but a short time be- 
fore the match. If we are to regain our 
one-time premier position in marksman- 
ship, there needs to be more general activity. 
At present practically all the initiative is 
taken by one or two Eastern states, and, of 
course, it is impossible to develop the best 
markmanship on so restricted a basis. We 
must all get together and stay together. 


The Automobile The Department of State, 
in Great Britain through its Bureau of For- 
andin Europe gion Commerce, has recently 
issued the result of an investigation coneern- 
ing the manufacture, sale and use of the 
automobile in Europe. Primarily the infor- 
mation was gathered for its industrial value, 
but there is an infinite amount of data in 
the report of great interest to those who use 
the machine for pleasure. 

Naturally, of course, greatest interest at- 
taches to the outlook in France, Germany 
and England, for in those countries the ma- 
chine has attained greater popularity than 
elsewhere across the Atlantic. The investi- 
gation shows that France continues to lead 
in the manufacture of the automobile and in 
its general use. This popularity is due partly 
to the excellent roads, partly to the good 
hotel accommodations that may be had in 
smaller towns, and partly to the encourage- 
ment extended the industry through permit- 
ting races on certain prepared highways. In 
Paris alone, it is said, about thirty thousand 
motor cars are in daily use. 

In Germany is a very decided forward 
movement in the manufacture, which has in- 
creased materially in the last two years, 
yet Germany is not to be considered seri- 
ously as a rival of France in this respect, 
though it does look as if England would be 
distanced. With prices and import duties, 
there is not much chance for the Ameri- 
an built machines in either of these two 
countries. 

England manufacturers seem not to sat- 
isfy the demand, which is largely supplied 
by France and America, and the automobile 
is attaining more and more of a hold. 

Two years ago there were only two hun- 
dred automobiles in Austria, since which 
time, however, the sport has attained to 
comparative popularity. In Belgium, Switz- 
erland, Holland and Denmark the auto- 
mobile is used to a small and increasing 
extent. In Spain, curiously enough, they 
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have progressed to public motor omnibuses 
in some districts for conveying passengers 
between towns where there is no railroad 
communication. In addition Spain has three 
or four manufacturers of her own. Italy 
gets all its machines from France. In the 
extreme North, in Sweden, for example, little 
advance has been made in the automobile. 

Quite the most remarkable recital of this 
Government report is the fact that there is 
practically no automobiling in Canada, It 
is hard to believe that not in Montreal, To- 
ronto or Victoria are there any machines. 

Apropos of the Continental development 
of the automobile, nearly all the stores and 
ammunition required for the recent German 
army manceuvres were transported on power- 
ful motor trucks, capable of drawing one 
or more loaded trail wagons in addition to 
their own loads. 


Automobile The recent reliability run under 
Manufacture the auspices of the Automobile 


sen so Club of America, from New 
in America. Y0rk to Boston and return, was 


the most important test to which 
the horseless carriage has been put since the 
industry took shape in America. Contests 
such as these are rightfully regarded, both 
in this country and abroad, as literally in- 
dispensable to a practical demonstration of 
the machine’s capabilities; and as they are 
the most thorough test the public can ask of 
the manufacturer, the runs should be en- 
couraged in every possible way. Certainly 
the manufacturers are doing all within their 
power to prove the trustworthiness of their 
product. 

With these facts in mind, the recent run 
between New York and Boston must be put 
down as remarkable. No accident resulted 
in injury to any individual; of seventy-five 
machines which started, representing thirty 
different manufacturers, all but seven fin- 
ished in good condition. This alone indi- 
cates that the experimental stage of auto- 
mobile manufacture in America has been 
passed, 

The gasolene machine predominated, there 
being sixty-two to nineteen steam cars, and 
one electric. In weight they ranged from 
800 to 3,500 pounds, the latter being an 
electric, and the heaviest of the other ma- 
chines 2,760 pounds; but machines weigh- 
ing between 1,000 and 2,000 pounds pre- 
dominated. Of those weighing less than 
1,000, only fourteen were entered. 








The feature of the run was the showing 
made by the light American vehicle of from 
four to eight horse-power, and weighing from 
800 to 1,000 pounds, which type was well 
represented among those finishing with per- 
fect scores. The very heavy car suffered by 
comparison, and two of the seven foreign 
ears broke down. Taking it first and last, 
the run was a distinet triumph for American 
manufacturers; and it is interesting to note 
that in the test last monthin Great Britain, 
where manufacturers of Germany and France 
were represented, one of the two machines 
which finished with “absolutely perfect 
record,” was also of American make. 

Comparing this with last year’s run to 
Rochester, which was much shorter, the de- 
velopment of the American product is nota- 
ble, even allowing for the wretched condition 
of the roads in 1901. Last year, out of 
eighty starters, but forty-one completed the 
journey. 

As was expected, the weak spot of the 
automobile, revealed by the tests here and 
abroad, is the tire; and naturally the heavi- 
est machines suffer the most. 

Among other things, the reliability test 
run from New York to Boston proved that 
in the hands of an intelligent operator the 
automobile is a reasonably safe vehicle. 


Thoroughly ‘Take it by and large, it was an 
Satisfactory interesting and, except for the 
Racing failure of last year’s two-year- 
Season 


olds to develop consistently in 
their three-year-old form, a highly satisfac- 
tory season. There were startling in-and-out 
performances, but, on the whole, the horses 
raced to form. 

Apart from the amount of money won, the 
sporting honors of the season must be given 
to Gold Heels, Major Dairgerfield, and Ad- 
vance Guard, appropriately called the Tron 
Horse; and perhaps the two most notable 
performances of the year were the winning 
of the Champion Stakes by Major Dainger- 
field, and of the two-and-a-quarter mile race 
for the Woodland Vase, by Advance Guard, 
who incidently beat the American Derby 
winner. 

Both from the sporting and the business 
point of view, the season was a most suc- 
cessful one; from the speetator’s point of 
view, no season has been so attractive: from 
the sportsman’s point of view, it was the 
most gratifying season in the history of the 
turfin thiscountry. The continued and foree- 
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ful uplifting efforts of horsemen such as 
Messrs William C. Whitney, James R. Keene, 
and August Belmont, and the addition to the 
racing game trom time to time of men of the 
class of Messrs. H. P. Whitney and Herman 
Duryea has exerted a tremendous influence 
for the betterment of American horse racing. 
And this, in conjunction with the persistent 
effort of the Jockey Club to keep the sport 
clean, has made of 1902 a record year. 

Corrupt jockeys have been handled in the 
severest manner, as they deserve to be, and 
with a disregard for individual prominence 
which proves that the Jockey Club is deter- 
mined to punish offenders—be they who 
they may. 

At the present time the State Racing As- 
sociation and the Jockey Club, and Messrs. 
Whitney, Keene, Belmont, Knapp, Hitch- 
cock, and Miller are co-operating to subor- 
dinate the gambling element of the racing 
game. 

In a word, the American turf is fast attain- 
ing to a position where it may be compared 
favorably with the English turf. There is, of 
course, much yet to be done, but sportsmen 
may have every confidence that these gen- 
tlemen will accomplish the purpose with 
which they set forth. 


ADearth There ought to be more amateur 
of Amateur race meets like those given last 
Race Meets month by the Meadowbrook and 
the Westchester Hunt clubs. We need them. 
It is somewhat curious that while racing in- 
terest has increased, strictly amateur events, 
like the pony races and the steeplechases, 
have made no corresponding progress, especi- 
ally inthe East. The one-time annual meets 
of the hunt clubs have, except in one or two 
directions, lost their significance, and aban- 
doned most of their dates as well. In the 
Genesee Valley and over Rose Tree (Penn.) 
way the annual meet, at which all the neigh- 
boring farmers and the gentry attend, still 
obtains, but elsewhere it is only an occa- 
sional event. ’Tisa pity, for there is nosurer 
method of maintaining good sport. 

Something of this kind needs to be in- 
augurated to increase the number of our 
gentlemen riders, for in no other way will 
steeplechasing gain the position it holds in 
England; in no other way, so far as I can 
see, will it so soon reach the position of sue- 
cess and security to which the National Hunt 
and Steeplechase Association are destined 
to lift it, if given deserved co-operation. 
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No Two-year-old The Champagne Stakes, in 
Champion the latter part of the Morris 
for 1902 Park Race meet; put forth 
another candidate — Eugenia Burch —for 
two-year-old honors, and, as nothing devel- 
oped subsequently to settle the moot ques- 
tion, the racing season of 1902 closed without 
fixing the season’s championship. Thus it 
rests among Messrs. Whitney and Duryea’s 
Acefull ie Trish Lad, pnd Belmont’s 
Mizzen, R. F. Hitcheock’s Grey Friar, John 
A. Drake’s Savable, and Mrs. L. Curtis’s 
Eugenia Burch. And none of these is in the 
class with the great two-year-olds of last 
year—Yankee, Blue Girl, Nasturtium, En- 
durance-by-Right and Heno. 

Apropos of this puzzling question, it will 
be somewhat interesting to have the official 
judgmentof Handicapper Vosburgh, as indi- 
cated by the weights he assigned candidates 
for the White Plains handicap. 





Name. Lbs.| Name. 
POD cuckcncsnendis 126 | Whitechapel... ........ 
eae 125 | Dalesman ............ 
Eugenia Burch,....... Hurstbourne 
ee 190 | Big Bon ........0.02.00+ 


Grey Friar.... 120 | Sir Launcelot. 


River Pirate. 





Dick Welles.......1.): 118 | Standard Bearer || |" 115 
Lord of the Vale... *. I ecsnitsvasssrsns 115 
Trotting After John A. MeKerron’s record 


Honors for of 2.054, made at Memphis, there 
McKerron i)] be no denying Mr. H. K. Dev- 
ereaux’s great stallion all the amateur 
trotting honors of 1902; for, though Lord 
Derby and The Monk are great trotters—The 
Monk, with a record of 2.053—yet the sea- 
son’s racing has stamped John A. MecKer- 
ron the most dependable, smoothest, and 
strongest of the three. Indeed, the season’s 
work suggests that John A. McKerron is 
the fastest trotter of the year, outside of the 
world’s champion Cresceus. 

The Abbot probably will never again 
equal the figures at present to his credit, so 
next year the struggle will be among John 
A. MeKerron, Lord Derby, and The Monk; 
perhaps, also, Boralma if he arrives. 

Cresceus made several attempts to beat 
his own world’s one-mile record of 2.024, 
but the best he did was 2.04 flat. Great 
and courageous horse as he is, it would 
seem, from this season’s performances, that 
he reached his top speed last year. 

And so the 1902 season closes with the 
two-minute trotter farther off than he has 
been for a couple of years, for it looked last 

ar that in the coming of this great horse, 
the long looked for had arrived. 
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One of the greatest trotting performances 
of the year was the two-mile—a world’s 
record—of 4.28}, by Onward Silver. 


Women The second show of the Ladies’ Ken- 
Scorea nel Association last month was wor- 
Success +} to be considered among the shows 
of the country ; and a very good show it was 
indeed. There was evidence, naturally so, of 
newness in the management of these affairs, 
and some mistakes in appointments, yet, on 
the whole, so much was commendable that 
criticism is out of place. There were over 
1,600 entries and 366 classes —a good enough 
showing for any kennel association, to be 
sure—and the really meritorious feature of 
the exhibit was the broad interest it revealed, 
with entries coming from several widely sep- 
irated places—as, for example, from San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, and Pittsburg. 

And the quality was good, better than one 
would expect under the circumstances. Sev- 
eral of our best kennels were represented, 
and some familiar names carried off a ma- 
jority of the honors. Mr. Frank Gould swept 
the deck with his St. Bernards, and Mr. Harry 
Peters, of course, did likewise with his fine 
exhibit of beagles; Mr. Foxhall Keene did the 
same in the Airedale classes, Mr. Frank Dole 
in the bull terriers, Mr. T. D. M. Cardeza 
with his Great Danes, Mrs. James L. Ker- 
nochan with her Irish terriers; Miss Moeran 
with her toy spaniels, Mrs. Evans with her 
field spaniels. Notable individual wins were 
Miss Bird with her Russian wolf hound, 
Mrs. Mayhew with her now famous home- 
bred wire-haired fox terrier, Hands Up, and 
Mr. Howard Gould with his Old English 
sheep dog Robin Adair, though Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Eustis was very successful, too, in 
this class with Bilton Bob. In sporting dogs, 
in which, very appropriately, the showing 
was not strong in numbers, although there 
were individuals of high quality, the Brook- 
dale Kennels won the pointer, and the Bloom- 
field Kennels the setter honors. 

Altogether the Association deserves much 
credit for a thoroughly good show. Next 
year I hope to see more improvement, and 
some lessons learned from this and last year’s 
experience. 


Mr. Belmont’s The importation of last sea- 
Home-bred son likely to be of the most 
Fox Terriers == penefit to our breeders was, I 


am inclined to think, Don Cesario, Mr. Bel- 
mont’s smooth fox terrier. This is a finely 
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bred dog of the best strains in England, 
and already a sire of prominence. Individ- 
ually he shows quality of the highest or- 
der, which he transmits, while, if he has 
faults, seemingly he keeps them to himself. 

Mr. Belmont’s return to the exhibitor’s 
ring gives sincere pleasure, and it is not un- 
likely that his purchase of Don Cesario was 
prompted by the renewed interest he felt 
through the success of two youngsters of his 
own breeding, of which Blemton Lady is a 
terrier any one may well be proud. 


Wanted The women’s show emphasized the 

a diversity of official judgment on 
Standard tyne, with somewhat convulsing re- 
sults. Diversity of opinion appears to be a 
very prominent feature of American dog 
shows, especially of the minor shows. There 
is nearly always confliction over high-class 
toy spaniels, French bull dogs, and Welsh 
terriers. Some judges give the ribbon to the 
very high-domed spaniel — others turn their 
faces on this type; some judges prefer the 
bull-dog type of French bull — othersthe type 
more after the Boston terrier or bull terrier. 
Here is wide divergence, surely. Some de- 
clare the Welsh terrier, a small Airedale — 
others favor more the fox terrier type. 

Perhaps some day there may be unity on 
these as well as other questions which are 
continually agitating dog fanciers and per- 
plexing their friends. There appear to be 
more discussions and more frequent’disagree- 
ments among dog fanciers on one subject 
or another than among any class on earth. 
Sometimes I think it must be one of the at- 
tractive features for the majority, because so 
many questions, which might be settled with 
a real effort, drag on eternally, a bone of 
contention. 


Donors of Cups The Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 


Should tion and other kennel associa- 
Remain Out of ,:; : q 

tions can do something for the 
Competition e* rola an 


more general encouragement 
of dog breeders if wiser expenditure be 
made of the very liberal donations now given 
every show., At present it appears to be the 
custom for the donors of cups and other 
prizes to compete for them; and oftentimes 
it amounts to practically offering a prize for 
one’s own kennel. Nosuchthought, of course, 
impels the offer, but it seems to me it would 
be more sporting and more for the general 
welfare of breeding if those who offer prizes 
remain out of the competition. 
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Western Harvard's success in the Inter- 
Golf collegiate golf champiouship, both 
Triumphs 


team and individual, was really a 
distinct triumph for the West, as the Egans 
—H. C. and W. E.— were the only men on 
the Harvard team to beat out their Yale op- 
ponents, the team which stood between Har- 
yard and the championship —and both these 
young men are from the Middle West. H. 
Chandler Egan,who won the individual event, 
is also the U.S. G. A. western champion, 
and an altogether promising golfer, the only 
one in sight, indeed, with any likelihood of 
worthily succeeding Mr. Travis, should he 
beat him within the coming golf year. 

By this win Harvard completely turned 
the golfing tables on Yale, whose men last 
year won, as Harvard has this, both indi- 
vidual and team honors. Princeton did not 
equal expectations; she never has, for, with 
one or two of the strongest natural golfers 
in the country, there has been yet no ade- 
quate development. 





Inter-city The inter-city matches of this sea- 
Results = son tend to show that the Metro- 
politan golfers are losing gradually their 
former great advantage in playing skill; 
which means that Philadelphians, and others 
with whom the New York players come in 
contact, are bettering their game rapidly; a 
most satisfactory condition. Philadelphia, 
where improvement has been marked and 
interest sustained, this last season produced 
one player —J. I. Lineaweaver—to beat Mr. 
Perey Pyne, 2nd, a player of an unfulfilled 
promise, and another—R. E. Griscom—to 
defeat Mr. R. C. Watson. Jr. 

The same is true of the women. Phila- 
delphia has been coming closer to New York 
right along, and now the Boston team has 
beaten both Philadelphia and New York; 
and beaten them handsomely by playing 
very much better golf. 





Play Frequently I hear long arguments 
the Game as to whether it is sportsmanly or 
sportswomanly to exact strict adherence to 
the rules of the game; and not long ago a 
lot of newspaper adulation was showered 
upon a player who really gave away the 
game, through not holding the opponent. to 
the letter of the rule. 

Now this is all stuff and affectation and 
bad sport; besides which it tends to breed 
an unhappy spirit on the links. Rules are 
made to govern the play of a game; they 














are made for all the players and 
to be respected all the time ; they 
may not be slighted on your in- 
dulgence or respected on my in- 
sistence, as the may be. 
There is no such thing as “hair 
splitting” in the application of 
the plain rules. They cannot be 
split: they are to be used in their 
entirety. 

Strict adherence to the very 
letter of the rule, and more re- 
spect of the playing etiquette, 
will relieve golf of some annoy- 
ing elements. 


“ase 


Powerful Cup defense syndi- 
America’s cates grow in strength 
Cup : ~anr 
and national repre- 
Syndicate te 


sentation. Columbia 
was built by a syndicate of 
three; Constitution’s syndicate 
contained five, and the New 
York Yacht Club syndicate, just 
announced to build the defender 
for next year’s racing, contains 
ten names: Messrs. C. Oliver 
Iselin, of New York: ex-Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, of Chicago; 
Clement A. Griscom, of Phila- 
delphia: Joseph J. Hill, of St. 
Paul; William B. Leeds, of Pitts- 
burgh; William Rockefeller, of 
New York; Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, of New York; Henry Wal- 
ters, of Baltimore; P. A. B. Wid- 
ener, of Philadelphia, and Nor- 
man D. Ream, of Chicago. 

Mr. Iselin, who will sail the 
boat, has been long associated 
with cup defense. He raced Vigi- 
lant against Valkyrie IT. in 1893; 
Defender against Valkyrie IIT. in 
1895, and Columbia against the 
first Shamrock. 

Judge Gary is the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation; Mr. Griscom is the Presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, and owner of the schooner Alert ; 
Mr. Hill is President of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, and owner of the steam 
yacht Wacouta; Mr. Leeds is President of 
the Rock Island Railway Company, and 
owner of the steam yacht Noma; Mr. Rocke- 
feller is Vice-President of the Standard Oil 
Company. Mr. Vanderbilt is the only mem- 
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H. Chandler Egan, Inter-collegiate and Western Golf Champion. 


ber of the syndicate, beside Mr. Iselin, who 
hitherto has taken active interest in yacht 
racing. He owns the seventy-footer Rainbow 
and the steam yacht Cherokee. Mr. Walters 
is President of the Atlantic Coast Line Com- 
pany, and owns the steam yacht Narada and 
was one of the syndicate that built Constitu- 
tion last season. Mr. Widener is the Phila- 
delphia traction magnate, and owns the 
steam yacht Josephine. Mr. Ream is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, and a 
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director of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Messrs. Rockefeller, Gary and Ream 
are not yacht owners, and the latter two are 
new members of the New York Yacht Club. 

With a syndicate of this strength, the 
fortheoming Cup defender, upon which the 
Herreshoffs are now at work, will not be 
lacking in any detail which money and skill 
can secure. 

Ex-Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan’s peer- 
less Columbia, which has twice successfully 
defended the Cup, will be put into commis- 
sion under the management of Mr. E. D. 
Morgan, who handled her so masterfully in 
her last race. Constitution, built by ex-Vice- 
Commodore August Belmont, Frederick G. 
Bourne, James Stillman, Col. Oliver H. Payne 
and Henry Walters, will also be put into 
commission under the management of Mr. 
Belmont, than whom, in my opinion at least, 
there is no cleverer Corinthian sailing these 
or any other waters. 

Thus, the yachting outfit arranged for the 
defense of the Cup against Shamrock ITI. is 
the most powerful that was ever got together; 
and reflects the times. 


Possible The new defender will be looked 
Linesof for with even more than the usual 
oar interest, for, as between Columbia 


and Constitution, the difference is 
small and chiefly one of beam. No doubt, the 
new model will seek to develop along the 
lines of Columbia, looking to the attainment 
of an easy rather than a powerful model. 
Constitution inches more 
breadth than Columbia, with the same num- 
ber of feet on the water line (90 ft.), the 
same over-all-length (132 ft.), and the same 
draught, (19.10), Extra beam gave Counstitu- 
tion the ability to carry more canvas, but it 
may be that this and her high sides lost her 
the honor of defending the Cup against Sham- 
rock II, It is improbable that the new boat 
will carry so much sail as Constitution. Per- 


has nine or ten 


sonally, T have always believed Constitution 
better than she showed in 
the trial races: and T fully expect her, in 
the hands of Mr. Belmont, to justify my 
confidence. 


a much boat 


Shamrock II. On the other side work is pro- 


an Easy eressing rapidly on the new 
Rather than }allenger Shamrock IIT. and I 
a Powerful : 

Model suspect the two boats this vear 


will come nearer one model than 
on any previous occasion. Unquestionably, 
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the British designers, Watson and Fife, have 
not suffered defeat so often without finally 
discovering wherein their models have been 
handicapped, and the endeavor this year will 
be to give Shamrock III. a cleaner and easier 
form, rather than a powerful one, as seems 
to have been the chief thought in previous 
models. The American boat has always had 
the advantage of cleaner lines and easier 
form, the challengers, without exception, be- 
ing clumsy in comparison. 


Hamlet The official 1902 ranking of the 
Without United States National Lawn Ten- 
the Dane jis Association will be received with 
some surprise by those who carefully fol- 
lowed the game this season. 


SINGLES, 


Rank. Players. Handicap. 
SAS. eee 

2 M.D. Whitman......... ¢ Owe 3-6 of 15. 
SS 4” See eae Owes 2-6 of 15. 
4 Holcomb Ward.............. 

Se fe A Se ae Scratch. 


9 Clarence Hobart.............. rf Receive 2-6 of 16. 


10 Kreigh Collins............... j 

Ignoring the English visitors is startling 
novelty, which is not satisfactorily explained 
to our English cousins or to native lovers 
of the game, by a statement that it was 
“thought unwise” to consider them in the 
ranking. It cannot be maintained that the 
Englishmen did not play here enough to 
establish a rating. 

Surely, Mr. R. F. Doherty left no doubt 
as to his ranking and the class to which he 
belongs. Nor is there any doubt as to the 
rating of his brother, H. L., who, in the judg- 
ment of those competent to decide, is deemed 
even better than the elder Doherty. 

A fair ranking for the singles, in my opin- 
ion, would be Larned at the top: Doherty 
brothers and Whitman bracketed, and Pim 
in the class with Little and Hobart. As for 
the doubles, the Doherty brothers stand at 
the top and should be ina class by themselves 
with the Wrenns. Ward and Davis, Collins 
and Waidner, following. 


Exploring Another exploration party which 
Melville the scientifie and popular world 
Bay Coast = wil] follow with absorbing inter- 


est. is the Danish expedition setting forth to 
survey the west coast of Melville Bay. 
Practically every party that has gone 
searching for the North Pole has crossed 
Melville Bay, yet curiously enough, never 
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The 
ships never have 
been able to get near to the long shore line 
of the bay, which, for ten months out of the 
twelve, is blocked with ice passing into the 
slow drift of the current which takes it into 
Baffin Bay. So completely blocked is this 
bay at times that on occasions explorers 


has a map been made of this coast. 


explanation is simple; 


have been a menth forcing a passage. 

If the Danes complete their map of Mel- 
ville Bay coast, there will remain only a 
stretch on the east coast unmapped: and 
when that is answered for, at least the coast 
contour will be known of this Greenland, 
the largest island in the world. 


RecordGame The Ancient and Royal Order of 
Butchery Associated Butchers at Berlin 
has recently published Emperor William’s 
record of live stock killed during the past 
thirty years as 47,445 head. Of these 3,389 
were deer, elk or chamois: 2.823 were wild 
boar; 19,508 were hares or rabbits, and 18,- 
891 were pheasants. This is at the rate of 
1,581 head a season, which for the Old World 
is rather rapid execution for an amateur and 
entitled to the mark of approval given by 
the Ancient and Royal Order; but it is still 
quite below the abattoir record of the great 
Chicago packing houses. 

but 


“Beef Theory”? The football season is 


in Football half over as I write, with its 
on Point of most significant half to come 
Explosion : 


—the half which does not 
stand revealed until the final games. Thus 
far the season is entirely without new de- 
velopment in play—nor, with the exception 
of West Point, Princeton, Brown, and Penn- 
sylvania, has any eleven im the East surpassed 
its showing for the corresponding period of 
last year. Unless it be Yale, no team other 
than these is likely to improve upon its 1901 
form. Harvard, Pennsylvania, and West 
Point are at this time of writing coming 
teams—the last two with a prospect of 
stronger elevens than last year. 

Yale arrived rather earlier than was good 
for its prospects, then went back a bit, but 
was coming rapidly again at the Princeton 
game —though whether fast enough to reach 
Harvard is an interesting question. Cer- 
tainly Harvard has shown no such speed 
and unity as Yale disclosed in beating 
Princeton. On the other hand, however, 
Harvard has great reserve power, both in 
playing force and in physical condition, 


The Sportsman’s View-Point 





which has not been drawn upon. And, if I 
read the signs aright, it will all be needed, 
particularly in the center, where Harvard is 
comparatively weak. It will all be over be- 
fore this appears in print, so I shall reserve 
discussion until I review the season next 
month. It is a highly interesting situation, 
however, and it seems to me Yale must 
finally have a team that is either a wonder, 
or one with its ginger evaporated, for seldom 
in my recollection have eleven men been 
put through a more rigorous preparation. 

Princeton made a brave defense against 
Yale, but was overwhelmed, by a line which 
could not be held in check at any point. 
Had Yale’s team arrived, the score must 
have been doubled. Princeton's showing 
Was an improvement on last year despite 
a disappointing back field, and ends which, 
thought to be superior, proved not more 
than equal to their opponents. 

West Point is represented by an unusually 
strong team this year, and it looks at this 
distance as if the Army would .administer 
its severest defeat upon the Navy eleven. 

Brown has shown one of the strongest 
teams in its history. Pennsylvania, after 
extremely ragged work at the beginning, 
braced up and made a highly creditable 
showing against Harvard, especially, con- 
sidering it was outweighed by about fifteen 
pounds to the man. Inever saw better spirit 
than Pennsylvania has shown this year 
among both players and undergraduates, 
Certain defeat was inevitable at Cambridge, 
and they knew it, yet five hundred Pennsyl- 
vania students made the somewhat expen- 
sive journey to cheer their team, and re- 
mained to cheer their conquerors as well. 

That’s what I call sportsmanship. Good 
work, Penn.! 

And the Indians also have done good 
work, even though Penn. was not on earth 
when beaten. 

One of the surprises has been little Bucknell. 

Cornell has shown periods of good and 
mediocre football; they have the material 
to make a better showing than has been 
done so far. Really the score of the Prince- 
ton game was not a fair expression of the 
difference between the two elevens. 

Columbia set herself too difficult a task 
this year on top of reorganization and always 
limited material. The schedule grew hard 
too soon, and the team knocked to pieces 
beyond repair. Columbia, however, should 
not be discouraged, but pull togeer forth 








Miss Genevieve Hecker, Who, for Two Years, Has 
Won the Woman’s Golf Championship of America. 
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1903 with an easy schedule for the first part, 
and its one or two important games nearer 
the end. 


In the West Michigan is again supreme, 
with a heavy, fast team, that has been trained 
masterfully. At this writing it is the most 
powerful eleven in the country, in my judg- 





the limit of the present kind of play is nearly 
reached; the beef theory is about on the 
point of explosion. Sooner or later the style 
of play now encouraged by the present Rules 
Committee will be superseded by one tend- 
ing to a more open game, and one with less 
human battering ram and more intellectual 
possibilities. If football does not come pretty 
soon to have more fun in it for the player, 
it will to a certainty lose its popularity. 











AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WOMEN AS GOLFERS 


By FRANCES C. GRISCOM 






Former Woman’s Golf Champion of America 


MERICANS differ widely in their ideas as 

to the standard of golf on the other side. 
Some think we are as good, if not better, than 
our cousins, while others look upon them as 
unbeatable. Two did look as 
though we should never catch up, but golf has 
made such a wonderful stride amongst the 
women of this country that we are rapidly 
overtaking them. Our average golfer is quite 
equal to theirs, but they have about ten play- 
ers who are four or five strokes ahead of our 
best. If we undertook to challenge them this 
year, I fear we should be sadly beaten. But 
in another year or two it may be a different 


years ago it 


story. 

It is most interesting to note their point of 
view toward the games, compared with ours. 
They play golf for the love of the game itself, 
and begin as children. They never think of 
taking caddies, except for an important match. 
They play nearly every day of their lives, if 
they are really golfers, and (what is to be 
greatly admired) they do not need a_ silver 
cup at the other end to make them interested. 
There are more prizes offered in one American 
city during a year than one will find in all 
It is the case with all sports; golf 
I wonder, if we eliminated 


England. 
is not an exception. 
prizes in this country, how many people would 
play golf, tennis, and ping-pong? 

In Great Britain, outside of the open cham- 
pionship, they have the Irish championship, 
club championships in some places, and each 
club has a monthly competition for a medal 
This must be won three times be- 
How 


or brooch. 
fore it becomes the property of any one. 
does this compare with us? There is hardly a 
day during the golfing season that, on picking 
up a newspaper, one does not read, “A tourna- 
links to-day for a 
We are certainly “en- 





ment was held on the 
cup offered by Mr. A.” 
fants gatés.” 

There is no fair way of comparing our wo- 
men and theirs. To begin with, their turf is, 
oh! so much better than ours. That makes it 
easier to do low scores. But, on the other 
hand, their courses are laid out with the idea 
of punishing every poor shot, so that it al- 
most evens things up. We have four or five 
courses that are equal to theirs, ercepting for 
the turf; but a great many of our earlier ones 
are very badly laid out. If asked how we com- 


pared with them I should say their average 
woman is six strokes better than ours in medal 





play, but that the American would win three 
times out of five in match play. This may 
sound extraordinary, but I account for it by the 
fact that the Americans are much better up-hill 
players. They have more nerve than their 
cousins, and have the faculty of playing bet- 
ter than they know how, when it is necessary. 
That would be our only hope if we ever met 
in an international match. As to their style 
and form, their best women are in a class by 
themselves in this respect. It is a pleasure to 
see what perfection a woman can attain. They 
all have their own style, and a person wishing 
to learn could choose ten models, each perfect 
in her way. It is curious to see the difference 
in form of the Scotch players and the English 
and Irish. The Seotch women almost invari- 
ably play a short three-quarter swing, like Miss 
Hoyt’s. They get their power in their follow 
through, and with their wrists and forearms. 
On the other hand, the English and Trish women 
use long, full swings, as we do over here. This 
is better, to my way of thinking, for it does 
not require so much strength. They all use 
their iron clubs with much better effect than 
we do, and I attribute this to the fact that 
they have more strength in their wrists. They 
play all games, and always have since they 
were children, so are physically better than 
we are. Of course, this is generally speaking. 
I know a great many exceptions. Many 
American women who took to golf had never 
played any game before, and then wondered 
that they did not improve more rapidly. Those 
who had played other games are now in the 
front rank. The best player I saw abroad was 
Miss Rhona Adair. She has been open 
champion once, and has always reached the 
semi-finals excepting when put out by the win- 
ner. She has been three times Irish champion. 
She, like Miss Hecker, plays in perfect form, 
If she has a weak- 
ness, it is in her approaching. If she is play- 
ing steadily, she plays even this shot well; but 
if she breaks at all, it shows first in her ap- 
proaches. Her drives average 170 yards (using 
a gutta ball), and I have seen her in a match 
with Ben Sayers outdrive him three times. 
Her brassies (her best shot) almost equal her 
drives, and she can put. She uses a tremendous 
swing, getting the most perfect follow through 
I have ever seen. Her swing is somewhat like 
Miss Hecker’s, but impresses one as being more 
powerful. I was not fortunate enough to see 


and is good in every shot. 
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all women players abroad, so where I am un- 
able to judge I shall quote Miss Adair. She 
was kind enough to give me her opinion as to 
their relative strength, and, as she is in a much 
better position to judge, I feel very grateful to 
her. She selects as a team of ten to meet us 
the following names: 

Miss Sybil Whigham, Miss E. Neville, Miss 
M. Hezelet, Miss Adair, Miss KE. C. Orr, Miss 
M. Graham, Miss M. Whigham, and three to be 
chosen from the following names: Miss Lottie 
Dodd, Miss B. Thompson, Miss 8. Walker-Leigh, 
Miss M. E. Stuart, Miss Orr, Miss M. Campbell. 

In speaking of the first, Miss Sybil Whigham, 
Miss Adair says: “ Sybil Whigham (I think, and 
so do most people) stands alone, and if (but 
this is a very big if, indeed) she had a head 
no one could beat her. But having neither 
nerve nor head, she is beaten in every 
championship. She will win it some day. I 
do not say that her method is quite orthodox, 
but she is one of those born golfers to whom 
method is a mere detail. Her bad putting, ap- 
parently, is a case of carelessness and nerves.” 
Miss Adair omits saying that Miss Whigham 
is the longest woman driver living. She has 
driven over 230 yards. Few men can claim 
that honor. In speaking of Miss Neville, Miss 
Adair says; “She comes next as one of the 
best. She drives a tremendously long ball 
with her arms, being one of the least graceful 
of our best players: strong point, approach 
putting; weak point, a tendency to break down 
at the critical moment. 

“Miss Hezelet, our present champion, is the 
one about whom I know the most,” Miss Adair 
adds. “What first strikes one about her game 
is its intense ladylikeness. Although she 
drives a long ball, she entirely lacks that pecul- 
iar snap so characteristic of Miss Whigham. 
Her strength is her accuracy and straightness 
near the green; and her short approaches are 
wonderful. I can not find her weak spot, for 
she has none.” 

Miss Adair I have already spoken about, and 
I think it is only modesty that brings her so 
far down on the team. 

Miss Edith Orr, ex-champion, is the best ex- 
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ample of a half-swing I have ever seen. She 
plays very much like Miss Hoyt. Although it 
is not a pretty style, it is most effective. She 
plays her mid-iron and full mashie shots better 
than any woman I know. This is her forte. 
Her drives are good, but not wonderful. 

The other English players are all good, but 
not quite so brilliant as the ones described. 1t 
is a much more difficult task to choose our 
team. In the first place it would depend upon 
whether we played match or medal play. We 
have four women in America that I would put 
in a class by themselves, and after that | 
could name sixteen or seventeen who really 
deserve a place. It would be a very hard 
matter, and would depend upon how they were 
playing at the time. If I had to choose a team 
to-morrow for match play, I should select the 
following names: 

Miss Hecker, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Manice, 
Miss Margaret Curtis, Mrs. Fox, Miss Bishop, 
Miss Wells, and Mrs. Rogers. 

For the last two places I could name at least 
six who have shown a right to the position. I 
think to let them play off would be the only 
fair way. Take names like Miss Lucy Herron, 
Miss Oliver, Miss Underhill, Miss Mollie 
Adams, Mrs. Gorham, Miss Porter, Miss Wet- 
more, Miss Lockwood, Miss Curtis, Miss Terry, 
Miss Sands, and Pauline Mackey, and you have 
a second team nearly as good. I am sure that 
a team of the left-overs would hold their own 
witlf the first team. That is why it is so hard. 
I did not mention Miss Hoyt because I believe 
she has given up golf. What a mistake! For, 
while she played, she was never outclassed. 

A thing greatly to our advantage, if we ever 
meet, will be the courses. If we went abroad 
to play on their links, the lies would seem so 
wonderful to our women that the moral effect 
would strengthen their game and give them 
courage. On the other hand, if they came over 
here, I think they would find great difficulty 
in playing the fair green. It would be apt to 
make them press and feel a lack of confidence, 
a thing fatal in golf. All things considered, I 
think if by next year a match can be arranged 
we will not disgrace our country. 
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YACHT DESIGNING AND RACING IN 1902 


By W. P. STEPHENS 


T IS one of the unfortunate conditions of 
American yachting, from which no imme- 
diate relief is in view, that the America’s Cup, 
the great international trophy of the world, 
has in course of years become so diverted from 
its first high purpose as to be not merely of no 
benefit, but a positive detriment, to the yacht- 


ing system of the country. So generally is this 
fact recognized in practice, even by those who 
might be inclined to dispute it when set forth 
in a few plain words, that they, in common 
with all other yachtsmen, speak familiarly of a 
season in which a cup match is sailed as an off 
year in yachting, from which little is to be ex- 
pected in the way of new yachts or sustained 
racing interest. The fact is freely accepted 
that the great single-stickers which contest the 
possession of the cup have nothing whatever in 
common with the great national pleasure fleet 
of racers and cruisers, large and small; and 
that the interests of the two classes are dia- 
metrically opposite. When a new challenge is 
in hand and another defender on the stocks, it 
is assumed, as a matter of course, that there 
will be little class racing. The season of 1902 
followed one of these off years, and, by all 
theory and precedent, the racing of this year 
should have drawn new strength from the tem- 
porary cessation which preceded it. Such, 
however, has not been the case; hardly any ad- 
ditions have been made to the larger classes, 
and the entry of old boats has been very lim- 
ited. The whole force and vitality of yachting 
has centered on the smaller classes, a good 
thing in itself, but at the same time attended 
by certain drawbacks. 

Several yachts not built for racing demand 
attention. The first of these is the big 
schooner Meteor III., designed by Cary Smith, 
and Barbey, for the Emperor of Germany, a 
grand cruiser of 120 feet. waterline. Though 
designed primarily as an improvement of the 
well known Yampa, solely for cruising and 
without regard to rules or classes, like all the 
Emperor’s yachts, she has been raced at times 
in handicap classes and against a mixed fleet of 
many types and sizes. Such attempts as have 
been made to judge her on the basis of her per- 
formances in these races are manifestly unfair, 
and a critical examination of her work will 
show her to be a success. 

Another cruising yacht, only second in size to 
Meteor, is Shenandowth, designed by T. E. Fer- 
ris for Mr. Gibson Fahnestock, of New York, 
a roomy and powerful craft for long sea voy- 


ages. Shenandoah spent the past summer on 
the Atlantic Coast, partly in company with 
another new cruiser, the topsail schooner 
Thistle, Commodore R. E. Tod, Atlantic Yacht 
Club, also a new craft. While it is an accepted 
fact that the day of the big schooner, yacht 
has passed forever, and that a steam yacht of 
upward of 2,000 tons is the proper craft for 
cruising, it is gratifying to find that a few good 
sailormen are found to build such yachts as 
Shenandoah, Thistle, and the new Chanticleer, 
launched last spring, at the Seabury yard, for 
Mr. Weld of Boston. 

The backbone of yachting is the racing craft 
of such size as to be entirely independent of 
the shore, and yet not too unwieldy or of too 
great draft for the average racing course; cut- 
ters and sloops of from 50 to 80 feet waterline, 
and schooners from 70 to 90 feet. This is the 
class which keeps alive inter-club sport, which 
offers the best racing to those who have both 
money and time for match sailing, and which, 
above all others, is the most deserving of the 
encouragement of the clubs and associations. 
While such large yachts as the old Puritan and 
Volunteer once belonged to this class, the Cup 
defender of today, by her draft, cost, and con- 
struction, is fitted only for the special events 
of a Cup year and not for regular class racing. 
Certain general conditions have served to pro- 
tect the schooner, in a measure, from the over- 
development which has spoiled the cutter, and 
until a very recent period the all-round racing 
schooner, such as Jroquois or Lasca, has en- 
joyed a deserved popularity. Today, however, 
the schooner racing has but two regular devo- 
tees, the twin 70-footers Elmina and Muriel, 
both built in 1901. The two have been raced 
very steadily through the season, with the oc- 
casional society of the older Amorita and Quis- 
setta. No racing schooners were built this 
year, and the old boats have abandoned all rac- 
ing save during the New York Yacht Club 
cruise; and the outlook for the building up of 
either of the three classes, 90-foot, 80-foot, or 
70-foot, is very poor. Three or four additions 
to the last class, with different designers repre- 
sented, would establish it firmly; and it is a 
class which deserves every encouragement. 

The attempt of two years ago to revive the 
old 70-foot water-line class has proved a failure 
through the method adopted, of a one-design 
class of racing machines with the membership 
restricted to a certain few. The structural 


weakness of the four boats made them useless 
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in their first season; last year no attempt was 
made to race them, but all were rebuilt. This 
year three have been in commission. Mineola, 
under the skillful handling of Capt. Charles 
Barr, won all the early races, but during the 
latter part of the season she was defeated by 
both Rainbow and Yankee. The latter boat 
changed hands in the spring, Mr. J. Roger 
Maxwell purchasing her of Messrs. Whitney 
and Duryea, and giving to the latter his 51- 
footer Humma in exchange. In Mr. Maxwell’s 
hands, and sailed largely by his two sons, 
Yankee has made an excellent reputation. The 
fourth boat, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s Virginia, 
has been laid up while her owner was racing 
motor cars in France. As the class now stands 
there is little hope of its continuance; the re- 
building of the boats, adding weight enough 
to make them allover measurement, and at the 
same time leaving them none too strong, makes 
it almost impossible that any new ones will be 
built. 

While little has been heard this year of the 
imported cutters Queen Mab, Isolde, Eelin, Hes- 
ter, Senta, and Caress, they have all done a lot 
of general cruising and at the same time have 
had some good racing among themselves. In 
size and type, and particularly in strength of 
construction, this class has much to recommend 
it as a model for a permanent class under some 
modern formula, to which 
could build with a certainty of regular racing 
every year and a fair field of competitors. 

The attempt to establish a new class at the 
60-foot mark must be set down as a failure, 
the two boats built this year being of the same 
design and, as it happens, measuring out of the 
class. This pair, Neola and Weetamoe, beauti- 
fully modeled fin-keel craft, are of the lightest 
racing construction, with light steel frames and 
a thin bronze skin. 


yachtsman 


any 


What with the necessary 
alterations of ballast and the constant failure 
of spars, gear, and rigging, they have made a 
most unsatisfactory showing, in spite of the 
earnest efforts of their owners to race them in 
all open events. Representing in model and 
construction the extreme type of racing ma- 
chine, it is hardly likely that they will find a 
place under any new formula which may be 
adopted in the near future, and there is no in- 
ducement to any one to aid in perpetuating the 
class. 

The present 51-foot class, the modern repre- 
sentative of the once famous 50-foot waterline 
class with Oriva, Viren, Clara, and Athlon, and 
also of the later 46-foot class of Gloriana and 
Wasp, has fared much worse than it deserves 
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this year. Long experience, including the once 
magnificent 20-ton class in Great Britain, has 
proved the merits of this size of yacht for 
those who wish to follow the sport in port-to- 
port races at a moderate expense. Not only 
have there been no new additions to the class 
this year, but the existing boats have made 
few attempts at racing. Mr. Herman Duryea 
has been at the line on most occasions with his 
newly acquired Humma; but until the New 
York Cruise and the final races at Newport, 
in which Altair took part, he has frequently 
been without 
and tricks 


a classmate. Freak designing 
on the measurement have done 
much in this class, as in others, to restrict the 
number of yachts and the extent of the racing; 
but under a good rule and with intelligent as- 
sistance from the clubs a very strong class 
might be built up. 

The racing of large yachts has disappeared 
east of Newport, the energies of eastern yachts- 
men being centered on cruising or on the rae- 
ing of yachts of under 30 feet. The two popu- 
lar classes of the year have been the so-called 
“restricted” classes of the Y. R. A. of Massa- 
chusetts, the 21-foot and the 25-foot. Though 
restricted in various details of dimensions and 
construction, both classes have degenerated into 
racing machines that offer no real accommo- 
dation for cruising and are none too strong for 
a single season of racing. 

The Association has found it necessary to 
take up the question of a new rule, and also 
that of the inherent weakness of the fin-keel 
scows with excessive overhangs. 

The up-to-date “ restricted ” 21-footer has in- 
deed very little to commend her or to justify 
her continued existence; but at the same time 
she stands as a fine, wholesome type beside the 
unrestricted things of the waterline 
length which have raced for the Quincy Cup 
this year. This cup was established in 1898, 
under that time 
could produce nothing but the worst possible 
type of machine; but if those who planned the 
trophy could have looked ahead for only four 
years it is probable that even they would have 
hesitated before calling into existence such 
worthless burlesques of yachts. Three boats 
were built this year, the challenger Flashlight 
and the two defending craft, Hades and Out- 
look. The only limitations that the 
measured waterline at anchor should not ex- 
ceed 21 feet, and the weight of the crew should 
not exced 850 lbs. Hades, designed by Crown- 


same 


conditions which even at 


were 


inshield, was 55 feet over all—making the 
overhangs 160 per cent, of the waterline—17 
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feet breadth, with a sort of double hull. Her 
sail area was nearly 2,000 square feet, and in 
order to stand the strain the hull was trussed 
by posts extending over two feet above the 
deck, wire cables being stretched over the tops 
of the posts. Only a little less extreme was 
the Burgess boat Outlook, 52 feet 7 inches over 
all, and 16 feet breadth on deck, with a flat floor 
and flaring sides, the deck plan being a rectan- 
gle with square ends. The frame of the hull 
was first built in the form of several trusses of 
light steel angles, the main trusses extending 
above the decks. The planking was of but } 
inch spruce, covered with canvas. The deck, 
of the same thickness but protected with can- 
vas only along the sides, where it was im- 
mersed in sailing, was so weak that in spite of 
careful walking the crew broke through in a 
number of places. The sail area was 1,800 
square feet in mainsail and jib. The challen- 
ger, designed by Mr. Arthur Keith, an ama- 
teur, was rather less extreme both in dimen- 
sions and construction, being but 47 feet over 
all and 15 feet breadth, with only 1,415 square 
feet of sail. In the trial races Outlook, in spite 
of her outrageous proportions, performed very 
well, while Hades was not successful; in the 
cup races Outlook won three times in succes- 
sion. While these unwieldy rafts really proved 
manageable to an extent that would hardly be 
expected under sail, even in a breeze and rough 
water, their uselessness is generally conceded. 
It is unlikely that either of the three will ever 
be raced again, and it is to be hoped that before 
another season some change will be made in 
the conditions of the cup so that its influence 


may be exerted in the promotion of better 


rather than poorer yachts each year. 

The large fleet of the Long Island Sound 
clubs under the rules of the Y. R. A. has been, 
since the first of the season, under the new 
Hyslop measurement rule, already fully ex- 
plained in OuTING. At the same time nothing 
whatever has been done to put the rule to a 
practical test by building new yachts under it. 
The sponsor of the rule has worked early and 
late through the season to secure the accurate 
measurements of the entire fleet—and these 
have been used in all the many races—but the 
rule still lacks the one crucial test of building 
and racing at least one class. The one new 
boat designed to it, Mimosa of the 30-foot 
class, by Crowninshield, though of the fin-keel 
type, is of rather better form than the older 
boats of the class, and has proved quite suc- 
cessful. Should the rule stand for another 
year, and it is at least worthy of a fair trial, 
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the Association would do well to take up some 
one class and offer good prizes; sufficient to 
induce the building of at least half a dozen 
boats -by different designers. The racing of 
such a fleet for a season would prove whether 
the rule tended to produce a freak or an hon- 
est, all-round fast cruiser. 

The eighth annual match for the Seawanha- 
ka Cup resulted, as six previous ones have, in 
the success of the Canadian yachtsmen. This 
year the defense was marked by two novelties, 
Mr. Duggan was absent from Lake St. Louis, 
his place at the stick being taken by one of his 
old crew, Mr. Routh; though he took an ae- 
tive part in planning the defending boat, T'ri- 
dent. This craft was fitted with two light 
bilge-boards in place of one heavy center- 
board, the leeward board being almost vertical 
when the boat was at her best sailing angle. 
The experiment proved very successful, and is 
likely to lead to a material change in shoal 
draft boats on Lake St. Louis; the extreme 
draft with board down is but 4 feet instead of 
6 feet, and the center of the cockpit is entire- 
ly unincumbered, giving more room for han- 
dling sails in racing or for a pleasure party in 
such everyday sailing as these boats are used 
for. While differing little in model and dimen- 
sions from the Duggan boats of 1900 and 1901, 
all closely related to the original 15-footer 
Glencairn I., which first won the cup in 1896, 
Trident is the fairest and most pleasing of this 
numerous fleet. 

The challenging boat, Tecumseh, was a typi- 
cal western scow, designed and built by Jones 
& Laborde, local builders, of Oshkosh, Wis. 
With a foot less breadth than the Duggan 
boats, she had a flat bottom, a round bilge with 
strong tumble-home to the sides, and very lit- 
tle freeboard. While this type, of easy form 
but very limited power, has proved successful 
on the inland lakes of Wisconsin and Minneso- 
ta, it is worthless on the St. Lawrence River. 

Since last year the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club has adopted a pure sail-area rule for all 
its yachts, the Seawanhaka Cup being raced 
for by the 500 square-feet class while ocher 
classes are the 400, 300, and 200 feet. It must 
be said that not only the boats specially de- 
signed for the cup match each year, but the 
cruising craft in the various classes, are about 
as able, as safe, and as useful as any known 
craft of equivalent light draft. At the present 
time the cup class is well safeguarded by re- 
strictions on thickness of planking, etc., so 
that the boats are strong enough for many 
vears of ordinary usage. 











The evil effects of the application of the one- 
design principle to the larger classes has al- 
ready been commented on. This plan has some 
strong features, both bad and good. In a 
small club, especially if cut off by. location 
from racing with other clubs, the one-design 
class as recently shown in OUTING, gives 
a fleet of evenly matched racing boats at a 
minimum of cost for design and construction. 
When it comes to a one-design class of 70 or 
even 50 feet waterline, it means that one 
favored designer may profit, to the exclusion 
of all others; also the cessation of all improve- 
ment and the limiting of the class of three or 
four boats. Instead of producing a fleet of six 
to twelve boats, as in a small size, the experi- 
ence of the 46-foot schooners and the 70-foot 
cutters shows that only three or four boats 
result. Thus two of the great advantages of 
the plan are lost when it is applied to the 
larger size of yachts. At the present time the 
special 70-foot class has no strength or vitality 
of its own, and yet it bars the way to what is 
one of the great needs of yachting—an open 
class, under a rule which will produce a 
strong, tight, and useful racing yacht. 

The ideal one-design class, the best ever 
floated anywhere, is the Newport 30-foot fleet. 
This class marked the limit of size to which 
the one-design idea is applicable. 

The one-design classes have been seen all 
along the coast and on’ inland waters in greater 
numbers than ever before, and in many cases 
with excellent results, promoting racing in 
places where it was formerly impossible owing 
to the fleet’s including all rigs and sizes of 
boat, and materially raising the standard of 
racing seamanship. The Long Island Sound 
clubs have been liberal patrons of the one-de- 
sign yacht, and with good results; but not 
without danger of overdoing a good thing. In 
such localities as the west end of the Sound, 
‘where yachtsmen are many and there is a club 
every two or three miles, the establishment of 
two or three one-design classes by each club 
simply means confusion at the inter-club races 
and a needless waste of prize money among 
many classes, each numbering but three or 
four yachts in any one regatta. The situation 
on the Sound would be very much better today 
in all the small classes if the Association had 
been able to establish three open classes of 
about 15, 18, and 21 foot waterline, under a 
good modern rule and such special restrictions 
as would exclude the scow and the freak. 
These classes would be open to all designers, 
amateur and professional, and they would fill 
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the needs of the owners even better than the 
one-design. Where twenty yachts of about 15 
feet were present at a race, they would race 
together as one class, with first, second, third, 
and even fourth prize, instead of being split 
up into five or six different classes. 

Though a challenge was tendered and ac- 
cepted for the Canada Cup, there has been no 
race this year, as the lake yachtsmen had de- 
cided on no new rule to take the place of the 
unsuccessful girth rule. It was not until too 
late for building that the decision was made 
to abandon a variable formula, and to establish 
certain classes in which dimensions and dis- 
placement were fixed by absolute limits. Thus 
far no yachts have been designed under the 
rule, but some will be built to it this winter, 
in the 40-foot class, for the Canada Cup match, 
and others in the smaller classes. The rule is 
more of an evasion than an attempt at: a solu- 
tion of the problem of yacht measurement. 

In Chicago several racing machines have 
been built to race for the Lipton Cup, under 
the rule of the Boston 21-foot class, but the 
class is unsuited for Lake Michigan. 

On the inland lakes of the West the develop- 
ment has been entirely in the line of the ex- 
treme racing machine, the scow type prevail- 
ing over the more normal form with pointed 
bow, such as the Duggan boats. The western 
designers, both amateur and professional, have 
shown great skill in the perfection of the scow 
type, both in form and construction, and the 
racing of these boats has become very popu- 
lar. As the local conditions bar all yachts 
of more than a few inches draft, and as rac- 


_ing is the only form of the sport which is pos- 


sible, the scow serves a good purpose, so long 
as it is excluded from great lake waters. 

As the whole future of yacht racing is de- 
pendent on the question of yacht measurement, 
it is highly desirable at this time that some 
definite stand should be taken by the leading 
clubs for the thorough testing of one modern 
rule. It seems little likely, however, at the 
time of writing, that this will be done. With 
a cup match on for 1903, general yachting is 
likely to suffer as usual; but there are still a 
number of men who are willing to build and 
race if the conditions are favorable. A move- 
ment now to establish one new class of 36-foot, 
43-foot, or 51-foot, pledging a certain number 
of men to build during the winter, the class, 
of course, to be open to all designers, would 
provide good sport for the season, and at the 
same time would prove whether the new rule 
is suitable for continued use. 
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MERICAN superiority at lawn tennis has 

been a dream of the enthusiasts for some 
years, but substantial proof of even . our 
equality at the game has been lacking until 
this season. It was far from convincing for 
our best players to beat the English second- 
raters sent over two years ago. But the re- 
cent international matches have furnished all 
that the most skeptical could ask to prove that 
the American standard of the game has now 
fully reached the level of the English. That 
we have won the international championship 
again, however, does not prove American 
supremacy, for the advantage of home condi- 
tions should be fully equal to the apparent 
superiority shown at Bay Ridge. 

In striking contrast to the ever-unpopular 
Gore and his confréeres, who were beaten here 
two years ago for the Davis Cup, the visitors 
of this season went home to England with only 
the pleasantest impressions in their hearts, and 
only words of praise on their lips. In honest 
acknowledgement of their defeat, Captain Col- 
lins, president of the English Lawn Tennis 
Association, declared as soon as he reached 
home: “I wish it to be clearly understood 
that our men lost the international match be- 
cause the other men were playing better than 
we were in the singles. In fact, as far as I 
can see, there are two Americans as good at 
least as our best player in singles, and I think 
the Americans will acknowledge that we have 
a stronger double than they can produce.” 

Nor will Mr. Collins be disappointed, for 
there has been an almost universal tendency 
on this side to admit that the Doherty 
brothers were better than our bést pair in 
doubles, and here lies the greatest surprise of 
the season. It has long been the pride of 
Americans that their players were stronger 
in doubles than the Englishmen, and previous 
records all tended to strengthen this theory. 
But the disillusionment came this year, and 
the doubles proved to be our weak point, while 
our greatest strength appeared where it was 
least expected, in the singles. 

Captain Collins seemed to place considerable 
emphasis on the belief that America’s strength 
at the game lay largely in the skill of Larned 
and Whitman; but H L. Doherty, in conver- 
sation with the writer at Newport, expressed 
the opinion that we have more good players 
than has England. There has been for some 
time a general complaint abroad at the lack 
of championship material there, and the 
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younger Doherty confirmed this when he said: 
“Why, you seem to have more good players 
over here than we have. Besides Larned and 
Whitman, there are Wright, Ware, Ward, 
Clothier, Stevens, and several others; and I 
could not name so many at home of equal 
strength.” 

Accepting Captain Collins’ estimate, how- 
ever, and confining our comparisons to the 
representative players, as seen in the inter- 
national matches this season, it is necessary 
to throw out Dr. Pim entirely from calcula- 
tion, for he failed so dismally that it would 
not be fair to consider him representative of 
first-class form in Great Britain. This leaves 
only R. F. Doherty to compare with our 
leaders, and although the older of the famous 
brothers does not now hold the English 
championship, abroad he is generally conceded 
to be stronger than his brother, the present 
champion, and it is evidently he whom Collins 
refers to as Britain’s “best player in singles.” 

For the highest standards on the opposite 
sides of the Atlantic, then, we must consider 
only R. F. Doherty with Larned and Whitman. 
H. L. Doherty did not meet either of the first- 
class Americans, for he did not play in the 
international matches, and at Newport he de- 
faulted to his brother when the two came to- 
gether in the semi-final round. The younger 
Doherty’s easy victories over Ware and Hobart 
demonstrated his class, if any doubt could 
have existed; but, on the other hand, his 
matches against Hackett at Longwood and 
Stevens at Newport did not help to convince 
American critics that he would have done any 
better against Larned and Whitman than his 
brother, if as well. 

There has been a good deal of criticism of 
Captain Collins’ action in putting Dr. Pim on 
the international team for the singles instead 
of H. L. Doherty, and since the matches there 
have been frequent speculations abroad as to 
the possible result if he had played. Many 
Britons seem to believe that this would have 
turned the result in favor of the challengers, 
since only one more victory was needed to win 
for them the Davis Cup. But it is difficult to 
see how H. L. Doherty could have beaten either 
Larned or Whitman at Bay Ridge, for few 
realize how badly the challengers were defeated 
in the singles. If it had not been for the rain 
which interrupted the first day’s play, 
when Whitman and Larned had each won two 
sets to love against the Englishmen, there is 
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every probability that the visitors would not 
have won When play 
stopped, the American representatives both 
seemed certain to win their first matches in 
straight sets, and each won his second match 
the next day without the loss of a set. I am 
convinced that only a lucky accident saved the 
challengers from a very much worse defeat, 
and I doubt if H. L. Doherty, playing in Dr. 
Pim’s place, could have altered the result. 
The curious part of Pim’s failure was that 
he beat both of the Dohertys in practice the 
last two days before the internationals, and 
the challengers counted him quite as strong 
as either of the others. Against the English 
style with which he was so familiar, Pim 
showed rare form, but when opposed by the 
attack of the Americans, which 
kept him running to get within reach of the 
ball, his play weakened materially. Pim’s 
actual strokes were very fine when the ball 
was convenient for him to hit, but he seemed 
very slow in getting about the court. 
Comparing R. F. Doherty, as the only one 


a set in this event. 


strenuous 


of the visitors who justified his reputation, 
with our two leading representatives, we find 
that at Bay Ridge he won from Larned and in 
five sets, and lost to Whitman in straight sets, 
while at Newport, he beat Whitman in four 
sets and lost to Larned in a similar number. 
The younger Doherty declared that to him it 
seemed as if his brother was “a bit off at Bay 
Ridge, and Whitman a bit off at Newport.” 
R. F. himself thought that his hard three sets 
against Larned in the morning of the second 
day of the internationals killed his chances 
for beating Whitman in the afternoon, while 
at Newport he thought that his hard 
final against Whitman killed his chances the 
next day against Larned—all of which would 
rather go to show that he is not a good 
repeater for tournament play. 

But Doherty’s play unquestionably improved 
during the few weeks of his stay on this side 
of the ocean, and he has been credited with 
declaring that he learned some new things 
about the game over here. Certain it is, that 
he was very much stronger at Newport than 
at Bay Ridge, although he did not consider 
himself in any way out of form in the inter- 
nationals and thought he had been over here 
long enough then to get accustomed to Ameri- 
can climate and conditions. Against Whitman, 
in the all-comers’ finals at Newport, Doherty 
was a different man, however, while Whitman 
seemed a ghastly shadow of his former self. 
One had improved and the other gone back. 
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But look at it from any point you please, 
the international victory at Bay Ridge was due 
to methods of play rather than to any supe- 
riority of individual players. R. F. Doherty is 
considered abroad to be the greatest genius 
of the age at lawn tennis, and it is doubtful 
if any of the American players holds any in- 
dividual advantage over him. But our repre- 
sentatives used different methods of play, and 
their success was due to these rather than to 
anything else. In the doubles a new flaw was 
detected in the American style, but in the 
singles the attack of the home players was 
always stronger than that of the challengers. 
In itself this is proof of better methods, since 
the execution of strokes is more perfected with 
the English than with us. 

To my mind, the defeat of the British 
players, this year, was due more than anything 
else to the extreme length of their ground- 
strokes, and the success of the Americans to 
their fast net volleying and sharp angles used 
for attack. Primarily, length is a distinct ad- 
vantage, and at any stage of the game it is 
the most consistent defence; but among 
players of such skill as these length limits the 
force of the attack. When opposed to the 
Englishmen, the American players could always 
depend on receiving the ball within a few feet 
of the base-line, and this brought it almost 
invariably within reach. It is much less diffi- 
cult to anticipate the next stroke if its length 
is known in advance, for the range available 
for placing is then reduced to just the width 
of the court. To confine the attack in this 
way limits the amount of running necessary for 
the opponent to meet the ball to approximately 
the twenty-seven feet of the base-line’s width. 

But the American attack draws a player in 
short and then passes him deep, or drives him 
back to the full distance of the base-line and 
then passes short across the court. In our 
play the short cross-court is the vital stroke, 
whether it scores a kill at once or opens the 
way for the coup de grace on the next return. 
This kind of attack, even when it does not win 
outright, forces the opponent to get over much 
more ground. To the full width of the court 
that he must cover is added the forward and 
backward running required of him, and this is 
harder work than the other. The shorter 
drives also open new possibilities in angles, 
and it was at this most vital point at which 
the home players outplayed their British chal- 
lengers. Whitman’s attack was always cross- 
courting in the effort to draw his opponent out 
of position, to embarrass him so that he should 

















have a clear opening for a winning stroke, 
while Larned aimed for clean aces by cross- 
court strokes; both went up to the net to 
volley more often after short crosses than 
long, straight drives. 

To watch the visitors at practice together 
demonstrated to the student of the game how 
their attack was limited. All three—Pim per- 
haps the most of all—showed such fine length 
in all their drives that against each other the 
ball shot back and forth, from end to end, with 
wonderful precision and skill. It was beauti- 
ful tennis to watch, but it was not the win- 
ning style, for little running was required of 
the opponent to keep within reach of the ball. 
Opposed by American methods, however, the 
visitors found that they could simply 
“sway back and forth on the base-line,” as 
and a 


not 


some one described their movements, 
more strenuous game was involved which con- 
stantly drew them out of position. 

To keep the opponent pinned at the base- 
line makes it extremely difficult for him to 
run in for a volley, but at the same time it 
is almost impossible to get the ball out of his 
reach with this kind of play. 
never win from a man of the top class, and one 
must take the bit in his teeth and risk some- 
thing to gain success. Americans are never con- 
tent to wait for the other man to lose; they 
risk the hazard and win or lose themselves. 


Speed alone will 


In the doubles, it was quite another question. 
The Americans beaten here, even when 
they seemed to be playing the faster and bet- 
Once at the net, Davis and Ward 
better attack than the 
champions; but their weakness lay in the ab- 


were 


ter game. 
showed a English 
sence of attack from the back of the court. 
They reached the net only in their own ser- 
vice games, and in the others could not turn 
the flanks of their opponents. 

After they had won the American champion- 
ship in doubles, the Dohertys declared that 
they thought the weakness of the American 
double game lay in lobbing the return of the 
service. The Englishmen believe in driving the 
service, and they lob only for defence when in 
difficulties. The American 
ever, lobbed a large proportion of all the ser- 
vices delivered to them, and this is held by the 
Englishmen to be a confession of weakness in 
horizontal strokes. If Davis and Ward could 
learn to drive their returns of the service as 
well as the Dohertys, they would unquestion- 
ably be a stronger pair, for their own services 
are better, their net attack is faster, and their 
lobbing defence is fully as good. 


champions, how- 
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The importance of the first return was well 
illustrated by the success of Collins and Waid- 
ner in the final match (East vs. West) at New- 
port. Here these two players, a team dis- 
tinctly inferior to Davis and Ward, made a 
very much better showing against the 
Dohertys, forcing them to the full five sets and 
leading them at two sets to one. Throughout 
this final match, the most effective and most 
profitable play was Collins’ return of the ser- 
vice, and particularly against the weak de- 
livery of the younger Doherty, Collins re- 
peatedly scored clean aces by his first returns. 
It was noticeable, when the Wrenn 
brothers met the Dohertys at Longwood, that 
the Americans succeeded better when they 
were driving the service than when they relied 
on lobbing their first returns. 

In the two matches last season between the 
American and English champions seven sets 
Of these 
only fifteen games were lost by the side having 
and practically eighty-five per 
cent. were won by the servers. Incidentally, 
Ward’s service proved to be the most vulner- 
able, for six of the fifteen games that the 
servers lost were while he was “at the bat;” 
four games were lost by Davis, three by H. L. 
Doherty, and two by his older brother, whose 
long service proved to be the most effective. 

Sooner or later some remedy must be found 
for this advantage that the servers hold over 
their opponents, and an alteration in the rules 
is badly needed now. The quality of the play 
in doubles suffers from this weapon of attack 
that is placed in the hands of the servers under 
present conditions. It is different in singles, 
because a player there has twenty-seven feet 
of net to cover when he runs in after serving 
to volley the first return. That he is able to 
do so successfully, and that the striker-out has 
not better than even chances to pass him, 
shows that a single player at the net is able to 
cover about this space with fully even chances 
for success. 


also, 


of ninety-eight games were played. 


the service, 


On the face of it, therefore, the court for 
doubles is not wide enough, for in this kind 
of play, each man has only eighteen feet of net 
to cover. It is so difficult to pass two volleyers 
in thirty-six feet that the chances against the 
strikers-out under present conditions are more 
than five to one, as shown by the small per- 
centage of games won against the service in 
high-class doubles. The logical change that is 
needed, then, is to widen the court for doubles, 
and fortunately this can be done without inter- 
fering in any way with the groundwork of 
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present skill. To alter the height of the net 
or the length of the court would upset much 
of what expert players have learned for the 
length and height of their strokes, but in 


widening the “alleys” of the court none of the 
vital measurements of the trained eye of the 
expert would be upset. 

This suggestion has recently been brought 
up for consideration abroad, and it will prob- 
ably receive some attention this winter, along 
with several other changes that are under con- 
sideration abroad. There is a definite plan on 
foot to harmonize the playing rules of Eng- 
land and America so that all differences will 
be adjusted. The Englishmen are dissatisfied 
with their own rule regarding “foot-faults” 
and will probably adopt ours, which, with the 
changes accepted here last winter, will har- 
monize nearly every point of difference, the 
only vital point left being the rest rule, which 
exists only on this side. 

As to the much-abused American conditions 
that Gore heaped so much contempt upon, the 
Dohertys and Collins both gave us a clean bill 
of health. The British captain insisted that 
the courts he had seen in America—Longwood, 
Bay Ridge, Southampton, and Newport were 
fully as good or better than those of any four 
consecutive tournaments in England, and the 
balls he found to be practically the same. 
After a minute examination and test of the 
two kinds of balls, made before the inter- 
national matches, Collins declared that they 
were exactly the same in size and weight, but 
one bounded a little higher than the other, 
and the other bounded a little longer. 

The conclusion is inevitable that American 
methods are still ahead of English in the 
closer net position for volleying, and the 
sharper angles used in attacking both off the 
ground and on the volley. To offset this, the 
English make their strokes better than do we. 

It would be impossible to find a more per- 
fect model for pure technique in stroke play 
than H. L. Doherty, for instance. With him, 
there is no unnecessary swing and no sharp 
impact when the ball is struck, the power is 
applied at exactly the right instant, and the 
body-swing and follow-through are nearly per- 
fect. I have never seen a player who got so 
much speed with so little apparent effort as 
the younger Doherty, and his racket follows 
the ball so long that he directs it with ex- 
ceptional accuracy. When Doherty met Ho- 
bart at Newport, we saw a fine exposition of 
the opposite methods of stroke play that em- 
phasized the advantage the English style holds 


over that so common in America. After a long, 
preliminary swing, Hobart strikes the ball with 
a sharp impact, his racket having gained its 
maximum speed before it reaches the ball, and 
it is drawn up sharply so soon after contact 
that there is little or no follow-through. 
Doherty’s racket,-on the other hand, never gains 
its greatest speed or power until after reaching 
the ball, and then the racket follows it longer, 
adding to its speed and guiding it with the 
body swing as the stroke is completed. The 
other methods of play used by the two men 
were much the same in this Newport match, 
yet the English stroke was so far superior to 
the American that the result was all in the 
foreigner’s favor in straight sets. 

Above everything else, the two lessons that 
this season’s international matches should have 
taught our players are to drive the first return 
of the service in doubles, and to apply the 
power later in making the ground-strokes of 
ordinary play. Each year we learn a little 
more of the English technique in stroke play 
and every series of international matches im- 
proves our American standards of play. On 
the other hand, the'tactics in use here are dis- 
tinctly superior to those of the Britishers, and 
the Dohertys acknowledged this in more ways 
than one during the season. They still cling 
to one or two theories which we believe over 
here to be obsolete; but a few more years of 
international tennis must harmonize even 
these minor points of difference and establish 
a common standard of skill the world over. 
The Dohertys maintain that it is sound play 
in doubles for the partner of the striker-out 
to stand at the service-line, but almost every 
time they tried it over here this season it 
proved disastrous. At first they held that the 
twist services of Davis and Ward made it un- 
safe; but in the Newport finals Collins re- 
peatedly volleyed through them. 

The feeling between English and American 
players was never better, and each year seems 
to bring London nearer to New York. Next 
season we are promised fresh international 
matches—at Wimbledon, for the Davis Cup, 
and at Newport. The Dohertys are inclined to 
try again, and it would not be surprising if 
these two were sent alone for both singles and 
doubles, with some change in the international 
programme to allow a day’s rest before the 
doubles. The Dohertys proved themselves to 
be fine sportsmen and fine players. They were 
progressive enough to appreciate new ideas, 
and they taught as much as they learned. No 
English sportsmen were ever more welcome. 
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THE AMERICAN SPRINTER IN GREAT BRITAIN 





By ARTHUR F. DUFFEY 


Holder of the World’s Record of 9 3-5 Seconds for the 100-yard Dash 


N AMERICAN athlete finds a surprising 
difference between racing at home and 
abroad. From the moment he leaves the 
shores of his native land he is immediately 
impressed by the many obstacles and condi- 
tions he has to combat in order to retain his 
running condition. 

The voyage across the Atlantic is a very 
severe handicap, as his environment is any- 
thing but conducive to training; and, in spite 
of the many precautions, when he lands on the 
other side he is astonished to see what super- 
fluous weight he has put on and what a pecul- 
iar effect the ocean voyage has had on him. 

Racing through the British Isles, as I have 
for the last three seasons, I found that only 
upon extraordinary occasions I was able to 
maintain the same form I displayed in my own 
country. Other Americans had found that 
upon landing they could not run at all; strange 
to relate, I noticed that my first races were 
always the fastest, and that gradually my form 
fell off until, by the end of the season, I would 
wonder how it was ever possible to accomplish 
the phenomenal time I was credited with. 

Probably no other influence affects the 
American athlete abroad as does the climate. 
In England the atmosphere is more humid 
than ours, and has a very depressing effect. 

I trained for a good many of my races in 
the rain, and it was impossible for me to round 
into form; but as soon as a warm day appeared 
the change in the weather asserted itself at 
once. My fastest races generally were in the 
southern part of Wales and Ireland where I 
enjoyed the climate immensely; but in the 
north of England and Scotland I found it im- 
possible to run fast, as the Scottish mists had 
a terrible effect on me. 

The tracks abroad, with few exceptions, are 
not so fast as ours, but I must admit that 
some few are away ahead of the American 
paths. In my many races last year only twice 
did I compete on cinders—at London and at 
Glasgow—and strange to state, these were my 
poorest exhibitions of speed. Their cinder 
paths appear to be composed of heavy, loose 
cinders, and it is difficult to propel one’s self. 

The turf abroad, after one becomes used to 
it, is very satisfactory, and the records that 
I hold in England were made upon this kind 
of track. At first I found it very difficult to 
retain my stride, but after a few races I found 
it just suited my form of action. 





Athletics attract much more attention in 
ingland than in America. The people are 
more enthusiastic, and it is not unusual to see 
fifteen or twenty. thousand people attending 
the games. There are sports three and five 
times a week, so that an ambitious runner can 
fill his trophy room with any number of suit- 
able prizes An American champion has 
many sports committees attend him, and he is 
shown the hospitality of the cities. 

It is no extraordinary thing to be invited to 
a dinner in your honor, or to stay a few days 
with the Lord Mayor of the city. All of these 
affairs are a great handicap to,his training. 

The prizes abroad are, as a general rule, very 
valuable, much more so than in America. They 
are not wholly confined to silverware, such as 
cups and the like; but it is nothing extraordi- 
nary to see an athlete departing from the races 
with a sewing machine or hat-rack, and in 
some cases I have seen orders for beds. The 
lucky competitor, as a rule, can have any arti- 
cle he desires, and as many British athletes 
are married, they generally take the most ser- 
viceable article. My prizes last year consisted 
mostly of diamonds, watches, silver tea ser- 
vices, and cutlery, worth nearly £200. 

It has always been surprising to me why 
Great Britain could never develop a first-class 
sprinter. Their sprint runners seem to lack all 
the requisites of good racers, and their system 
of training is very much opposed to the Ameri- 
can theories. My manner of starting seemed 
to puzzle my English competitors. They could 
not understand how I got started so quickly; 
but to-day, in England, the average runner has 
adopted my start. Their best men seem to be 
improving as a result. I have been repeatedly 
asked concerning the merits of the American 
and English sprinters, and I must say that the 
Yankee is far ahead, though if he should go to 
England, in most cases, he would not win. The 
men whom I raced against last summer were 
inferior to my competitors at the Intercol- 
legiate Championships, but it was astounding 
to see how close they ran me. It was simply 
because my form was not the same. I had 
become slower; these men succeeded in some 
cases in almost defeating me. The most prom- 
ising sprint-runner abroad is Denis Murray, of 
Ireland. This man improved greatly under my 
style of preparation, and should he come to 
America and adopt our mode of training I be- 
lieve he would be a champion. 
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By EDWYN SANDYS 


SOME DECEMBER BIRDS. 

: ie MY notion, some of the best days 

of the entire season come in _ this 
month. The weather now and then seems 
to hark back a bit, and there comes a day 
which seems like a hold-over from early 
autumn—so mild, sunny, and windless as to 
suggest the true Indian summer. Such a day 
is a godsend to the man who can shoot, and 
who prefers a goodly share of wholesome, hard 
work with his sport. Properly dressed and 
booted, he can, if need be, cover his twenty 
miles without turning a hair. The dog, too, 
should now be as lean and hard as a spring, 
and at his very best. The right man and the 
right dog can keep going from nine o’clock 
till the gray tents of evening are pitched along 
the edges of copse and woodland. A full day 
means a short, busy one, for the light fails 
early these late afternoons. 

Upon the average eastern grounds the game 
list will include ruffed grouse, Bob-White, and 
hare, with, possibly, a belated cock here and 
there, and all will be at their very best. I 
don’t greatly fancy hares, either white, or the 
so-called rabbit. Either, unless one is out for 
it, is a nuisance to lug about, and I don’t 
fancy shooting fur over a setter or pointer 
worthy of the name. Most dogs, even down- 
right good ones, are a bit too ready to fool 
with fur without any encouragement from 
their owners; hence, while I own to the 
occasional shooting of fur to dogs whose 
proper business is with feathers, I don’t advise 
it. The proper time for fun with fur comes 
later, and the dogs for that sort of thing are 
hounds—the smaller breeds preferred. 

If I were going out tomorrow I shouldn’t 
trouble over an extremely early start, so long 
as the ground could be reached within two 
hours after sunrise. Many men are keen for 
a gray-dawn start, but there is such a thing 
as overdoing the early-bird business. The 
Bob-White is apt to take his time, and as often 
as not is only about nicely started at his 
breakfast by eight o’clock. Your too-early 
man may beat good ground and fail to find a 
bevy because the birds have not yet moved 
from the sleeping place. Of course, if a dog 
happened to pass to leeward of the “roost,” 


he would catch direct and strong scent, and - 


at once locate the birds. But a roost is a 
small spot which the dog might pass to wind- 
ward, and so fail to locate a nice lot of birds. 
I presume that many expert upland shooters 


have reached good ground too early, carefully 
beaten it to no purpose, and returned two or 
more hours later and at once found birds. 

In such a case the fault was not the dog’s; 
the birds may have been closely huddled some- 
where in that very field, or, more probably, in 
some unsuspected nook within two, four, or six 
hundred yards of the feeding ground, toward 
which they fared some time after the beat had 
ended. The great advantage of reaching the 
ground well after the beginning of the feeding 
time lies in the fact that the dog then has a 
much better chance. The reason is a simple 
one. Food is not now so abundant as it was 
a month ago, and the birds range farther and 
faster in quest of it. Where, at the beginning 
of the season, a big bevy might find ample food 
within the limits of an eighth of an acre, there 
now is comparative barrenness. This means 
that the birds will scatter considerably and 
trot many yards in all directions to secure 
whatever the food may be, which in turn 
means much widely distributed foot-scent, in- 
stead of the short, compact trail of the earlier 
days. Naturally, the broader and more-far- 
reaching the trail, the greater the chance of 
the dogs striking some portion of it, and so 
working to the direct body-scent. Birds, late 
in the season, frequently travel much farther 
than some sportsmen allow. This may be 
proved by a bit of cautious trailing over the 
first snow. I have known birds to regularly 
roost in heavy cover, from which they traveled 
every morning about half a mile to the feeding 
ground, a big corn-field. Until half-past eight, 
or nine o’clock, they could be found in the 
cover, or about a fence leading thither; after 
nine o’clock, and till late afternoon, they 
would be in the corn. An excellent plan, at 
this season, is to work along the edge of thick 
cover, and then, should there be no trail lead- 
ing out, to work the cover in preference to the 
open. Of course, a very weedy field, especially 
of standing corn, ranks as cover, and bully 
cover it frequently is. 

The ruffed grouse hangs about old roads and 
trails through heavy timber, the brushy banks 
of woodland streams, and thickets of close- 
standing, tall saplings, especially those which 
so often fringe the borders of large woods. 
Later on, during genuine winter, the grouse is 
more apt to favor heavily forested, swampy 
lands and beech ridges surrounded by taller 
growth. From such strongholds the birds may 
fly far to brushy outposts, particularly these 





























composed of stretches of tall saplings, with a 
snarl of briers, willow, and other short growths 
below, and with clover close by. No experi- 
enced hand will neglect even a small patch of 
such cover, though it stands in the broad open, 
for the grouse may fly from the woods to very 
small thickets these days. And also (the 
finger bore hard upon the pen!) there may be 
a late cock. If he has had his southern ticket 
extended, as sometimes happens, he surely will 
be in one of those, perhaps unpromising look- 
ing, thickets. Unless a really sharp nip inter- 
feres, cock linger long in such cover, where 
they turn over fallen leaves and find their 
wormy fare. I always approach those places 
as though I had just seen a grouse, or a cock, 
pitch therein. I check the dog until I have got 
to where I can command the most of it; then 
I softly cluck him on. Then some straining 
seconds—perhaps minutes. Should a leaf fall, 
or a chipmunk rustle, the gun leaps up before 
you can Marconi it to keep quiet; yet the thrill 
is worth the trouble. The cover may prove 
blank; but one big, outlying grouse is worth 
a deal of trouble, for when he springs it is for 
a humming rush to the nearest woods, whither 
he will whiz like a feathered cannon ball. Such 
a chance is one of those things which the 
sportsman treasures, for a clean kill means a 
perfect bit of work. In nine cases out of ten, 
the rise is a bit long and the speed amazing, 
and these things imply a kill at forty-odd 
yards—a feat seldom accomplished by any but 
an expert. 

Sometimes it’s a cock. Not the bird which 
fluttered bat-like through the cover of the 
earlier season, but a swift, determined flier that 
springs with a wiry whistle and, if missed, 
maybe goes clear away. A fat female, weighing 
plump seven ounces, is a prize worth half a 
dozen of the slow, earlier birds. Perhaps two 
or three times one may flush in the same 
thicket, and when fate is kind, repeat once 
or twice during the day. This, to the right 
man, might mean four brace of cock, which 
your true sportsman would not trade for a 
coat-full of quail nor, bird for bird, for ruffed 
grouse. To my mind, the cock of the late sea- 
son is the most beautiful and best of our up- 
land game. 

SAVING THE WOODCOCK. 
NUMBER of sportsmen are at present 
quietly working to secure better protec- 
tion for woodcock, and their efforts have my 
heartiest sympathy. It is a fact that the cock 
is growing scarcer each season, which, with the 
certain annual increase in the number of guns, 
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implies something like extinction of the species 
within comparatively few years. The aboli- 
tion of summer shooting, wherever allowed, 
andthe entire protection of the species for a 
term of years, are among the proposed reme- 
dies. I favor the close season for a term of 
years as the wiser course. Wherever this 
method has been fairly tried with any species 
of upland game, it has proved its worth. I do 
not pretend to claim that, say, a three-year 
close season would restore the sport we older 
fellows enjoyed in the long ago, but I do be- 
lieve it would greatly improve matters. At 
least it would avert the threatened annihila- 
tion of one of the finest, if not the finest, of 
our game birds, and surely that is a matter 
well worthy of the serious attention of every 
man claiming to be a sportsman. Compared 
with gallinaceous game, the cock is not a pro- 
ductive species. A good season might mean 
half-a-dozen mature birds to one small cover, 
while to utterly destroy that family group 
might be, to a good shot, the task of half-an 
hour. An experienced man, after flushing 
parent birds and young, seldom fails to secure 
the lot. The habits of the cock render this an 
unusually easy task, for, except very late in 
the season, the flushed cock seldom attempts 
to get clear away after the first miss. He 
hates to forsake his pet corner, hence, as a 
rule, at least a couple of misses are necessary 
before he will attempt a long flight. When 
thoroughly alarmed, he is apt to dart away in 
earnest and travel a considerable distance 
before pitching; but meanwhile he has offered 
the gun two chances—one more than enough 
for an average shot. 

We know that the extensive drainage and 
clearing of erstwhile neglected, low-lying tracts 
has played the deuce with miles of old-time 
cock-ground. This unavoidable change of con- 
ditions is responsible for no small share of the 
present scarcity of birds; unseasonable and 
over-shooting for the rest. While we cannot, 
like the Dutch, let in the waters and redrown 
the lowlands, we can let up on the killing, and 
thus do something worthy of sane men to pre- 
vent that crime of crimes—the obliteration of 
an interesting species from a_ too-rapidly 
shrinking list. Let us have the close period of 
years, or any protective measure that will pro- 
tect, rather than the total loss of a species 
which it is yet within our power to save. 
Joint action by sportsmen of Canada and the 
states east of the Mississippi will settle the 
matter. 

The proper protection of all game, while of 
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national importance, is not a question of 
national legislation. It can only be accom- 
plished through concerted action by individual 
states, backed by true sportsmanship on the 
part of the citizens. That the genuine sport- 
ing spirit is stronger now than ever it was, 
and that the American has developed beyond 
the stage of irrational slaughter, I firmly 
believe. The deadliest foe to our game to-day 
is not the American proper, but the _half- 
Americanized acquisition from “furrin parts,” 
possibly a few of his American-born sons; let 
The man who just 
missed, or just failed to miss, the sweep of a 


us pray not his grandson! 


prison door for tampering with game laws 
t’other side of the salt-bath is mighty apt to 
work mischief in what he mistakes for irre- 
sponsible freedom here. He has the poaching 
instinct, and frequently is wise in the poacher’s 
craft. His chief idea of freedom is to do as he 
pleases, especially in the harrying of wild life 
for the benefit of his stomach, or pocket, or 
both. He beholds a wealth of wild things long 
denied him, and, like a child in a jam closet, he 
sails in, for the time defiant or forgetful of 
possibilities. Like the child, he wastes and 
spoils in riotous mischievousness, and, also 
like the child, he frequently feels the hand of 
the law upon his buttocks. 
BIG BAGS VERSUS GOOD SPORT. 
MONG a number of letters received from 
readers just returned from their regular 
shooting holiday, I regret to find a trifle too 
much about “ big bags.” To such good friends 
—I know they are full of enthusiasm and mean 
well—I would say don’t send me such stories, 
true or not. While I shall love to hear that 
every human on the face of the globe had a 
good time, I positively dislike to hear of sport 
which carries the faintest trace of slaughter. 
You, oh tricks 
from reading these pages—an’ if I thought you 
had, I should feel almost criminally guilty. I 
never in my life shot to the possible limit, nor 
do I say this in the spirit of I am mightier 
than thou. Years ago I did make what would 
now be considered heavy bags, but then I and 
others only took what, in view of the then 
visible supply, seemed fair and right. Then, 
there were hosts of birds, and far too many of 
us killed unreasonably. Then, the heathen, in 
his blindness, could not foresee the coming 
scarcity. It seemed our fair land would for- 
ever swarm with game—that the royal sport 
could never possibly fail. In time we acquired 


reader, never learned such 


wisdom and let up, partly for sport’s sake and 
If we erred through 


partly for your benefit. 
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lack of knowledge, we did our best to remedy 
our unintentional evil. Do you do likewise? 
Hold your hands a bit, and all will yet be well, 
or at least you will have no cause for later 
self-reproach. Cut down the bag one-half, 
when your real self tells you that course chimes 
best with true sportmanship. I would cheer- 
fully chuck the old twelve into Long Island 
Sound, on general sound principles, rather than 
fire the shot which would end any branch of 
Honest 
sportsmanship would demand it, and I feel 
that a thousand-odd men, known and unknown 
to me, would blithely do the same thing for 
the good of the cause. 


sport for the laddies now coming on. 


The typical American 
sportsman is the biggest-hearted, most free- 
handed mortal one is likely to meet on a long 
trail, only now and then he doesn’t stop to 
think. 
that pages. Game cannot with- 
stand the present onslaught; one remedy is 
moderation in killing. 


Put on your thinking-caps, you fellows 
read these 


MORE STALKING AND LESS KILLING. 
HEN I read an account of a big game 
hunt in which some sportsman describes 
the killing of a number of moose, elk, caribou, 
sheep, or goat, I wonder why more than one 
animal had to be sacrificed. Why should a 
sportsman crave more than one fine specimen 
of any of the species named? What’s the 
sense of killing more than one moose, or elk? 
Would it not be more sportsmanlike to stalk 
animal after animal, if need be, and refrain 
from shooting until the finest head had been 
selected? The man after these animals seldom 
carries away more than the trophies. What 
he desires, and usually all he takes, of a moose, 
elk or caribou are the head and feet; of a 
sheep, the head; of a goat, the head and hide. 
Occasionally, some choice cut of a carcass is 
taken; but, as a rule, all or most of the meat 
is left to rot, or to feed such wild creatures 
as may chance to find it. This means that 
tons of meat are wasted each season. The 
real charm of creeping, stalking, or still-hunt- 
ing—it’s all the same thing—lies in the out- 
witting of the beast until the gun has won a 
commanding position, rather than in the slay- 
ing. The man who can creep close to big game 
is apt to know that when the rifle is leveled 
the fun is all over. That instant the odds, 
which originally were against the man, turn 
against the animal. To me, the excitement 
ends right there, unless the shot happen to be 
an extremely difficult one. This is why the 
shooting of a swimming quarry disgusts so 
many keen men. 
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By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


FLY-CASTING TOURNAMENTS. 

HE cast with a fly-rod of one hundred 
and forty feet by Mr. H. C. Golcher, 
at a tournament held by the San _ Fran- 
cisco Fly-Casting Club, on October 11th, nat- 
urally suggests a consideration of the value 
of casting tournaments as mediums of instrue- 
tion to the young angler. Certainly no con- 
testant at these meetings in the distance class 
fails to show bad form from an angling stand- 
point. The acrobatic throwing of the body 
forward and backward, and the muscular 
phrensy of the arm in the forward cast, are 
not only distressing to look upon, but disas- 
trous to the advancement of the tyro in a 

knowledge of the art of fly-casting. 

The flies are not cast or thrown, but are 
“shot ” out, as if from a catapult. The con- 
testant uses a rod of much “ yielding resist- 
ance,” backbone and spring, re-enforced by 
brawn and muscle, and overruns his reel, coil- 
ing at his feet twenty-five or more feet of line, 
somewhat in the style of the English Notting- 
ham method. 

In the preliminary casts a maximum of 
about seventy-five feet is reached, an average 
distance at which the line can be lifted, and 
the feathers thrown with the back cast free 
in the air. As the casting continues greater 
distances are gradually made, the length of 
each cast being increased by the looped line 
passing upward and outward through the 
guides on the rod. Then, presto! The contes- 
tant draws his muscles almost into knots, ex- 
tends his’ right arm to the utmost reach, 
throws his body convulsively, as it were, into 
an undulating arch as he lifts the seventy-five 
or, perhaps, eighty feet of heavy line from the 
water in the backward cast; then, bracing 
muscle and sinew, he makes a powerful forward 
east, which, with the weight of the heavy line 
in the air, impels the reserve at his feet up- 
ward and outward, and the line shoots out one 
hundred to one hundred and forty feet, as 
the case may be. 

It is to be hoped that the anglers of the 
country will discard such contests from the 
tournaments and confine themselves to casts 
which approach, in a measure, actual stream 
fishing. 

Better still, the angling clubs of the country 
should inaugurate contests on streams which 
in many instances are adjacent to their club 
houses. Let us take one as a specimen water 


and dwell upon the methods of fishing it at 
the suggested club tournament. 

It is a beautiful stretch of water, about one- 
fourth of a mile long, with overhanging banks 
and rifts and rocks, with pools and eddies and 
clustering foliage and sheltered root holes, all 
of which constitute the physical conditions 
for the display, not of the muscular output of 
the angler, but of his best skill acquired from 
experience, and refined to a nicety through his 
love of angling. 

From the banks, here and there, many hun- 
dreds of expectant and knowledge seeking 
tyros can overlook the tournament. What 
these methods are can be told briefly: A con- 
testant steps up to the judges and announces 
that he is ready. He is required to put 
the joints of his rod together and to adjust 
his reel, run the line through the guides, at- 
tach the leader to it, and, finally, to select his 
-ast of flies and place them on the leader. His 
manner of doing these things is duly noted and 
graded by each judge. The stream is before 
him—a rapid, with a large rock to the right, 
below which the waters subside in a long, deep 
pool. A note is made by the judges of the 
contestant’s methods of approaching the 
stream, of his style of casting, mode of fishing 
the rapid; the variation in his manner of fish- 
ing the rapid, and the quiet pool; what use, if 
any, he makes of a passing cloud shadow, also 
of eddies, whether formed by rocks or pebbles; 
if he estimates the effect of the glare of the 
sun, and how he reduces its influence to a 
minimum. All these and other mannerisms of 
the contestant are noted by the judges, as they 
all pass down stream. 

A short distance below there is a reach of 
water two hundred yards long, on one side of 
which is a heavy growth of alders, and on the 
other a number of large trees, their foliage ex- 
tending nearly across the stream. Here the 
contestant is watched closely. He must fish it 
without instructions from friend or judge, and 
woe betide his score if he fails to realize the 
danger to his back cast, and the delicate work 
before him along the edges of the water. 

He works down about thirty yards, and the 
conditions are reversed. The alders and the 
large trees have changed sides on the stream, 
and the methods of the contestant must change 
with them. Previously it was casting to the 
left; now it is casting to the right—underhand 
oblique, horizontal, overhead, or with the spey 
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or roll cast—and so on indefinitely, as the 
various phases of the stream unfold to the de- 
light of the experienced angler and the confu- 
sion of the tyro. 

Again, the method of bait casting at tourna- 
ments has entirely changed. The original 
oblique cast with the full sweep of the arm, in 
use on western waters by expert anglers, has 
been discarded, and the contestants at tourna- 
ments invariably use the overhead cast, which 
is admitted by an authority on this subject 
to be “in actual fishing often awkward and un- 
necessary.” The line used in bait contests is 
braided so fine as to be entirely unfit for ac- 
tual fishing, and so we find that tournament 
methods have set aside one of the most valu- 
able educational factors of club meetings. 

I have been expecting for years, with a cheer- 
ful greeting well in hand, that some of our 
local clubs, particularly the South Side Club, 
of Long Island, would take the lead in getting 
up a stream tournament as suggested above. 
The South Side folks have a stream close to the 
club house, where these contests could be held 
under natural conditions. The anglers of 
Passaic, Paterson, Plainfield, or Bound Brook, 
in New Jersey, can find, close by, waters 
adapted for this purpose. In fact, all through 
the Middle and Far West, streams abound, 
suitable in every respect for these contests. 

COMMON SENSE IN ANGLING. 

A* ANGLER who has read the short para- 

graph in the November issue of OUTING, 
wherein it was stated that Seth Greene once 
declared that common sense was a greater fac- 
tor in successful fishing than luck, wants the 
subject treated more fully. Space demands 
that he must be content with a few illustra- 
tive incidents. One of them was as follows: 

An old and experienced angler was in the 
habit of visiting several times each week of the 
fishing season the Great Kills on Raritan Bay, 
for the purpose of catching the weakfish which 
were numerous in that water. He had noted 
that the tide was very gentle on the fishing 
grounds; hence, he used a ten-ounce black bass 
fly-rod, a light line, a nine-foot single net 
leader, a single hook, and no sinker. Upon the 
hook he placed a medium sized bait of shedder 
crab, and paid out on the tideway fifty or 
more feet of line. The weight of the line 
caused it to sink to about midwater, where, 
under the action of the slow-moving tide, the 
bait swayed to and fro, as if alive. His outings 
were invariably fruitful ones. One day he was 


bantered by the keeper of the fishing hostelry 
at the Great Kills who was a wool-dyed, non- 
progressive believer in the old-fashioned weak- 
fish tackle, which might be described within 
limits as a bean pole, a clothes line, a gang of 
detached hooks and a lager beer keg float. 

The banter was taken, and they soon reached 
the fishing grounds, where the weakfish were 
rampant. Both soon had their lines out, and 
host missed hooking about three fish out of 
five that took the bait. Our fly-rod fisher 
hooked and boated every fish that plucked the 
crab lure. Fitzgerald was astonished, and 
wanted to know why such a thing could be, 
for he was considered the best weakfish catcher 
in those parts. The reply was a common sense 
clincher, and covered the field exhaustively. 

“Don’t you see, old man, that your method 
of fishing is full of lost motions. First your 
sense of sight is brought into action as you 
watch your float; when that bobs, indicating 
a bite, your will acts and then your muscles 
go to work to take in the slack line before you 
can strike the hook into the fish. Three lost 
motions. Now, my line is always taut, and its 
tension on the tip of the springy rod, as sen- 
sitive as a pulse, indicates the slightest pluck 
of the fish, and instantaneously hooks it. 

“ There are no motions lost in my method. I 
am not compelled to use my eyes, my will, nor 
my muscles until after the fish is hooked. My 
rod does all this. See! ” 

This same fly-rod fisherman went to the 
Great Kills, Staten Island, one day, and found 
the usual fishing grounds dotted with boats, 
whose occupants with one accord exclaimed, 
“No luck! ” He anchored and fished for ten 
minutes without a bite, and then told his boat- 
man to row slowly along the inner edge of the 
channel and over the flats, about a mile from 
the shore. After trolling straight away for 
about fifteen minutes he caught a fine weak- 
fish. He told his boatman to make a wide cir- 
cuit over the same ground, and upon reaching 
it he boated another fish, which was even a 
finer specimen. The same tactics were en- 
ployed for a third time, with the same result. 
The anchor was quietly lowered and a large 
score made of unusually fine fish—tide run- 
ners, with the golden yellow fins, in number 
equalling the combined catches of the thirteen 
boats which were found on the usual fishing 
grounds. 

My correspondent will, doubtless, catch on to 
the moral of these two incidents, 
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“ They found him lying naked in the sandy 
trail, beneath a bunch of greasewood.’’ 
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Drawing by J. N. Marchand. 
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